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PREFACE. 



The following Lectures were delivered, commencing 
in February last, before the religious society to which 
the author statedly ministers. They hardly need a 
formal preface, as the first of the Course sufficiently sets 
forth the design of itself and those that follow. 

Whence have emanated the various writings of the 
Bible? Through what vicisdtudes have they passed, 
since the time of their composition? This volume is 
intended to embody all the materially important informa- 
tion which can be obtwied, on these points, accompanied 
with various inquiries and observations ; and it is believed 
to be somewhat unique in its plan and arrangement. 

In sendmg the book forth into the world, I wish mere* 
ly to remark, that however emphatically it may be pro- 
nounced a contraband article, at the various Theological 
Custom-IIouses, I hope there are some who will candidly 
receive and examine it. J. r. 

South Danvers, Mass. ) 
September 15, 1846. ) 
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INTRODUCTORY, 

Ik fulfilment of a design formed several months ago, 
I commence, this evening, the delivery of a brief course 
of Lectures on the Bible. 

My object ^rill be, to impart, if possible, some degree 
of instruction — ^to shed some light upon this book, ui a 
historical and critical point of view— to bring forth, from 
the treasury of the past, such well-attested &cts and cir- 
cumstances as may serve to elucidate such portions of 
the Record as are now, with the generality of people, 
almost entirely obscure, or (to say the least) bu1(k.p«rtial- 
ly apprehended. 

I shall make no effort at the display of Oratory ; such 
an attempt would be decidedly out of place here, even 
did the nature of the subject admit of its being success- 
ful ; which, generally speaking, is not the case. The 
style adopted will be a plain one ; for my own purpose 
will be accomplished, and my nund well satisfied, if I 
succeed in presenting my thoughts in such a manner as 
to have them readily understood. If any, therefore, are 
disposed to be over-nice and hypercritical in reference to 
the drapery or garb in which the statements and sugges- 
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tiooi[fpf|fif^ontemplated course of lectures shall appear, 
I shall not deem it worth the while to turn aside and 
cater to mere fastidiousness. I shall take but little 
pains to construct ornate sentences ; and whatever beau- 
ty of expression may chance to enliven the sober train 
«of thought and relieve the dryness of detail, will be mere- 
ly the spontaneous utterance of the emotions of sublimity 
and grandeur, which may be awakened by the ruins a- 
mong which she shall wander, — the monuments of past 
wisdom and greatness which stand up in the Kingdom of 
^JThought, and excite mingled emotions of wonder and ad- 
, ., ^ijpauration, sadness and pity, — ^like the leaning towers and 
"iSi^ pyramids, and the lingering remnants of once proud and 
beautiful edifices, in other climes ; whkh lead the trav« 
ellcr weary miles to slake the burning thirst of curiosity. 
However novel some of the portions I i^aD venture 
to assume, may appear to the listener, upon the first 
hearing, I ardently hope that all final judgment, in re-* 
gard to the accuracy of statement, in the premias, or tlie 
correctness of the conclusion drawn therefix)m, will be 
suspended till the tenxunation of the course ; for in lay- 
ing down propositions, according to a well-digested plan^ 
it is not always convenient, nor specially needful, to ad^ 
duce the qualifying rule in immediate connection with 
the point it is designed to modify or explain^ It may 
afterwards very properly be brought in, as a eorollarj^ 
perhaps — something which flows naturally from what has 
been previously broached, though the connection may 
not at first have been perceivedt Besides, we know well 
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how the meamng of any production may be distorted by 
a garbled abstraction of different portions of it firom the 
relations in which they stand : we know what fanciful 
and ludicrous interpretations have been given of certain 
passages of the book whose merits we are about to dis- 
cuss, inconsequence of said passages being isolated from 
their proper connexion, insomuch that the unreflecting 
skeptic has sometimes been led to imagine that the Bible 
was an instrument on which any tune might be played, 
or an image of wax, susceptible gI bemg wrought into 
almost any conceivable shape, however fantastical. A 
better idea of the truth or falsity of any thing I may ad^ ^^M 
vance in these Lectures, will be obtained when I shall -^^ 
have concluded them, than can possibly be reached at 
an earlier stage of their progress. And to derive any 
considerable benefit from tiie inquiries which will be pro- 
posed, and the attempted answers which may be given, 
it \n\l be necessary that we divest our minds, as far as 
possible, from all bias, and the prejudicial appendages su- 
j^eriiiduced by our early education. So much, in behalf 
of myself, bespeaking, in the commencement, the exer- 
cise of the utmost candor and impartiality of judgment. 

Thb characteristic which distinguishes man from eve- 
ry lower grade of animate being, is his intelligetice — 
his power of mental and moml perception. The myste- 
rious and wonderful faculty of Thought^ which is capar 
ble of being expanded to infinity, is his chief glory. It 
is tiiis which assimil^s him in his nature to the Deity. 
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It is this which is breathed upon by the Almighty — it is 
this which is inspired of God ; for to insjnre, according 
to the standard lexicographers, means but to hreaihe njh 
on; (or breathe into) to endow ; to qualify. It is his 
thouglity therefore, which makes the man. All else is 
^but the environment — ^the garment in which the man is 
em'obed, or the edifice he lives in. If he were alone in 
the world, having no occasion for the society of others, 
or in fact having no access to any society, and requiiing 
no aid or counsel from any kindred being, then liis 
thought, unexpressed by any articulate sound or legibly 
written character, would be, as far as we can determine, 
all he would need ; except for the refreshment of his own 
memory. He could perform labor, prompted by mute 
and invisible thought ; prepare his food, collect and ar- 
range materials for his dwelling, compose himself to rest, 
each night, arid rise at every dawn, — do every thing for 
his own sustenance ; yes, and be divinely inspired — hold 
communion with the Infinite One, and be spiritually il- 
luminated by Him ; and yet be destitute of the power 
of speech — incapable of producing an oral sound. What 
particular need would there be of the faculty of speecli, 
miless there were some finite, kindred being, who might 
be spoken to ? Surely none, as far .as we can sec. 
The power of speech is given to mankind as a medium 
through which they may convey their thoughts, or a 
knowledge of them, to each other ; to faciUtate social 
intercourse, and to enable him who is wiser, more ad- 
vanced than his fellows, to benefit those who are less wise. 
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That it maj be intelligible, speech is divided into parts 
— sentences, words, syllables ; which are either spoken 
into the air, or inscribed upon some substance ; such «is 
wood, stone, bark of trees, the dried skin of an animal, 
cloth, or paper. 

• Now ivords are nothing to us, disassociated from the ' 
ideas of which they are the representative signs. Lan- 
guage which we do not understand, when vocally utter- 
ed, is to us mere jargon ; and when written, if we do 
not comprehend its meaning, it is to our minds as insig- 
nificant as a chance-scrawl, an accidental blot, or stain. 
Of themselves alone, considered as mere marks or char- 
acters, they have no mental or moral quality. Ideas 
only, which are sugf^sted by sounds or written letters, 
are moral or immoral. Words, therefore, in themselves, 
cannot properly be objects of veneration. It is true we 
are rightly taught to revere the Word of Q-od: but by 
his "word," we do not mean phraseology — ^language. 
That is merely tlie cJiannel through which the "Word" 
flows. By the word we mean the tru^ — the principle, 
the idea. 

"In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was 
with God, and the Word was God." Not "in the be- 
ginning was" phraseology, or language, and language 
"was with God," and language — articulate or written 
speech — ^'^was God!" But, rather, "in the beginning 
was" the divine principle^ or attribute — the concentrat- 
ed elements of Wisdom, Truth, Purity and Love : these 
were "with God," and formed component parts of his 
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nature ; and these were "made flesh, and dwelt among 
us" — they shone forth beautifully in the life and cha- 
racter of Him who was "the brightness of the Father's 
glory and the express image of his person." 

Addressing the Deity in a prayer of anxious sohci- 
tude for his disciples, Jesus said, "Sanctify them 
through thy truth : thy word is truth.^^ lie invoked 
for his followers the influence of God's ^irit^ his in- 
spiring word of wisdom, ti-uth, and goodness ; which is 
unwritten, save in spiritual letters, on the heart's inner 
tablet ; which descends unseen from his presence, like 
the nightly dews. 

We cannot conceive of the production of articulate 
sounds in any other way than thi-ough the agency of vo- 
cal organs — ^lungs, bronchi, tongae and lips — acting in 
co-operation with the atmospheric air that surrounds us. 
And we have no idea of writing or imprmting, except 
by the common methods — the wielding of a pen or pen- 
cil, by the hand ; or the arranging of types, and obtain- 
ing from them an impression of the letters. Consequent- 
ly, for aught we know, there is no language, either 
written or spoken, that is not essentially of human ori- 
gm. I, of course, except from this remark every thing 
that we call language when speaking figuratively — such 
as the voice of God in the thunder and the T\'ind ; the 
instructive voice of the Seasons, as they pass, which 
David had in mind when he said, "Day unto day utter- 
eth speech^^^ &c. These are not implied by the teim lan- 
guage as I am at present using it. I mean by it now. 
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methodical articulation or inscription. As such, it is, to 
all intents and purposes, the work of man^ acting, of 
course, in accordance with the laws of God in his own 
being. Every book, therefore, whatever the subject- 
matter it may contain, is emphatically a human affair 
— i. e., observe, as far as the material of which its leaves 
and covers are composed, and the ink with which it is 
written or printed, may be concerned. Leaving out of 
the question the diflFerent languages in which books are 
\*Titten, what distinguishes one from another, with re- 
spect to the contents, is the general tenor of its teaching. ^ 
A book is divine if it inculcates d!i\m€ ideas — divine 
trutfis; it is fiendish, if it teach falsehood and wicked- 
ness. A book is sacred only so far as it is enwritten 
with sacred thoughts. Chaste, holy and benign senti- 
ments may be inscribed in bad penmanship, on coarse, 
imsightly paper ; whereas vulgarity, profaneness and ha- 
tred may be printed on vellum, and in the most beauti- 
ful type. Ideas only possess moral characteristics. 

I have indulged in this strain of analytical remark to 
render more vividly appai'ent the absurdity of cherishing 
veneration for any book, aside from its principles. We 
estimate a book according to its purity and strength of 
thought ; according to the amount of information it con- 
veys, or the aid it affords us as a manual of reference. 
If a book is utterly mysterious, containing things which 
we cannot understand, and from which we can derive no 
definite idea, then it is of no more value to us, for intel- 
lectual purposes, than so many folds of blank wrapping- 
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paper. However valuable Bome portions of it may be, 
if any parts of it are inexplicable, those }>arts are to us 
worthless. And all veneration for any thuig incompre- 
hensible, which is of purely human origin, and with 
which we associate no other idea than that of mysterious- 
ness,^is (to speak most kindly of it) closely allied to Su- 
perstiition. 

Our thoughts, and the varied results of our mental ef- 
fort, are expressed through words and sentences in books, 
for the sake of preservation, and as a convenient mode of 
enabling others to become acquainted with them. The 
principles of well-known and established sciences are laid 
down in certain books, which are explanatory treatises ; 
and which, unless we have the continual presence of a 
living teacher, with an infallibly retentive memory, are 
absolutely necessary to impart to us elementary instruc- 
tion. But neither the creation, in the first place ; the 
subsequent alteration, as knowledge is more fully devel- 
oped ; nor even the final destruction, of the book, can 
materially affect the great, living realities of which it 
treats. If all the books which the world contains, on 
the subject of Astronomy, for instance, were collected, 
laid together in one huge pile, and then burned to ashes, 
not one of the heavenly spheres would grow dim, or cease 
to revolve. They woidd still 

''Glide and shine to the gazing eye, 
As things uniarmahtd^ and bright, and high.*' 

And the same insight, skill, ingenuity and patient appli- 
cation which discovered the principles, arranged the 
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£BK;t8 harmoniously, atKl issued the destroyed volumes, 
might retrieve the loss. So, also, with every other ea> 
tablished matter of fact, in like emergency, — Religion 
not excepted : for, as man might still exist, with neither 
Ins religious &culties nor any other part of his nature 
obliterated, and as there is no danger that God will cease 
to exist or eve/ become infirm, the fountains of knowl- , 
edge, though ail suddenly dried up, might be replenish- 
ed. This consideration may serve to animate us with 
an increased confidence in the power and steadfastness 
of truth ; and I wish that it may be borne continually in 
mind, by those who shall accompany me,* in all the in- 
vestigations upon which I shall enter in regard to the 
Book which lies open before us. Whatever may be the 
result of fair criticism, touching certain portions of this 
volume, if we have confidence in the immutability of 
tinith, of one thing we may feel assured ; which is, that 
no fundamental principle of true religion or pure morals 
will be overthrown or altered, any more than solar light 
will be changed into midnight darkness, or the waters of 
the ocean turned to liquid fire, by the discovery of an 
error or incongruity in some generally received and (in 
part) authoritative treatise on Natural Philosophy. 

As men embody into a system the elementaiy prin- 
ciples of theoretic and practical knowledge respecting 
the phenomena of the universe and the common affairs of 
life, and then write that system in a book, or in many 
books ; so in like manner they consolidate the principles 
and preserve a record of their Beli^on and the code of 
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morals by which they are nominally governed. Ilence, 
in every country where the people are sufficiently cj\-i- . 
Uzed to have in vogue a uniform national language, nnd 
where the art of writing is cultivated to any extent, we 
find, among o&er worka on subjects of general interest, 
books of Beti^on and Morality ; (for every nation on 
the globe hat a Reli^on, of some kind, and in part 
true ;") aad these books are generally regarded by the 
people, aa standard authorities ; as much so as the lav's 
enacted by a ParUament or Congress. And as the laws 
of a state or nation are altered or modified by the action 
of Iterative bodies, so Ecclesiasdcal CouncUs some- 
times, by th jir decisions, change the complexion of the 
prevuling Theology. 

The Hindoo bows to the authority of the sacred writ- 
ings transmitted to him by hi^ fathers— the Veda and 
the Shatta", the Mahometait venerates the Koran, 
wUch he cooudera such a wonderful production that he 
believes it could never have been composed mthout the 
aid of miraculous interpoution ; while throughout Chris- 
tendom, aa you well know, the collection of various writ^ 
ings, within these lids, called by tho general name of 
The Bible, is recognized as an authoritative rehgious stat- 
ute book : and an unquestioning reception of all its con- 
tents is by some regarded as essential, before one can 
rightly claim the title of "Christian, "—although it is 
not pretended by such that Christianity as a system was 
known until the coming of Christ, which took place some 
time after the OH Testament had all bees written. 
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The two principal names by which this vohime is des- 
ignated, are, The Scriptures, or the Holy Scriptures ; 
and. The Bible. Scripture, which is the singular of 
Scriptures, signifies merely a writing; from inscribe, 
wliich signifies to write. A holy scripture is a holy tmt- 
ingj or a writing of holy thoughts ; for all the holmess in 
the case must consist in the sentiments and ideas, and not 
in the chirography : because, as I think, I have shown 
conclusively, words aione are not distinguished by any 
moral peculiarities. Is the Orthography or the Eiymol* 
ogy of Lindley Murray any more sacred than the con- 
cise Phonographic system of Isaac Pitman ? or vice ver- 
sa ? Who will pretend it ? The thoVfyhtj only, that we 
associate mtix ike word, may possess holy or unholy char- 
acteristics. One mode of writing, considered oiJy as a 
modcj cannot be more divine than another. 

The other term applied to these records, the word Bi- 
ble, is a derivative from the Greek term bihloSj fflgnify-^ 
ing bookj and which was used in the first place aa a name 
fi>r tiie bark of trees appropriated as material to write 
upon : for it must be remembered, that before the inven- 
tion of either parchment or paper, bark was the most 
api»x>ved substance used in writing — wood, stone and 
metals having gone into general disuse, being the mat^ 
rials en^[doyed almost universally in a less cultivated age. 
Before the appnqpriation of the bark in this way, the 
leaves of trees were used for writing-purposes; from 
whence came into vogue the term le^^ in reference to a 
book. LiDguists inform us that our Engjlisb word book 
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is a derivative from the Saxon term boc and the Danish 
word bog, both of wliich designated the bark of the beech- 
tree, which was once very commonly in use for preserv- 
ing records. The literal definition of "Bible" is, there- 
fore, simply book ; and we may, with strict accuracy, 
aocording to the original import of the phrase, call every 
• book a bible. In styling the Old and New Testaments 
2%« Bible, i. e. The Book, by way of pre-eminence, we 
virtually, whether realizingly or not, give expression to 
the idea that we regard it to be (as, all things consider- 
ed, it certainly is) the greatest, the most remarkable 
book of which we have any knowledge. 

From our earliest childhood, we have been taught to 
venerate these pages — to regard them as sacred above all 
other transcripts whatever. And connected with their 
numerous incidents and allegories, their lofty and sub- 
lime poetry, their wise aphorisms, their pure and beau- 
tiful morality, their simple, affecting narratives, and les- 
sons of trust and hope, — ^nay, associated with the very 
name of the volume that contains them, — are hallowed 
and delightful recollections of our early life ; sweet mem- 
ories of the glad and genial spring-time of human exist- 
tence. We are reminded oHhs scenes of our paternal 
home — the scenes disassociated from the cares and anx- 
ieties that bear full heavily upon us, at best, in each later 
stage of oitr experience ; lovely scenes,' the memory of 
which goes with us through all afier-Hfe, as the enchant- 
ment of a happy morning-dream will sometimes linger in 
our thou^ts through the day. There aane many fibres 
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in the heart that thrill at the breathing touch of the as- 
sedations which are awakened by this Book. We re* 
member instinctively the voice which had such wondrous 
melody in our infant-ears ; in which were read to us, 
the first time in our lives, the Gospel stories of the Good 
Samaritan and the Prodigal Son : and for a moment, in 
imagination, we gaze upon the visible forms — ^whether 
they be still animate, or have long since mouldered— of 
those two beings in whom our childish hearts reposed 
more confidence than in all others. We think, too, of 
our school hours, and our earliest companions in study 
and in pastime ; for with every primary institution of 
learning, here in New England, is inseparably linked 
the periodical reading of some portion of the Bible. 

Thus hallowed in our memories by the tenderest recol- 
lections of our watchful guardians in the dawn of beings 
and by the associative instincts of early friendship, — a 
reverential admiration for it, partially vague though it 
be, having grown up with us, almost as naturally as our 
manhood,-— it is scarcely to be wondered at that we 
should, at first thought, feel reluctant to question man- 
fully even the current interpretatiom of this book, 
though somehow longSjinvinced of their inaccuracy, in 
part. Much gre^fPhesitancy do we feel in entering 
upoQ a thorou^ investigation, or merely proposmg a 
query J respecU^g the soundness of the letter iteelf, in 
any instance }^|lthou|^ &ar commonly received version 
is critidsed and paraphrased, sometimes with considera- 

ble freedom, by commentators of almost every reli^ous 

2 
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sect. To rite a few instances, I wotdcl ntetttioti tte criti- 
cisms of Unirersalistd on the word •*everiasting*' — the 
jArases, ♦•the end of the irorld," **m danger of eternal 
damnation/' and several other pfldsagesi; the Rejection, 
by several entinent Unitarians, aa spurious, of a verse in 
one of the Epifrtle^ of John,* thonght by many to afford 
a strong argument for the Trinity j the estimation, by 
the author^ of the ♦*Inipro\^ Version of the New Tes- 
tament/' of large portions of some of the first chapters 
of the Oospels of Mather and Luke, as of exceedingly 
doubtfid authority; with riHious annotations, by men 
learned and pious, of erefy creed, too multiform to be 
specified here} to say notinng of the reconstruction of 
sentences^ and the supplymg of words, by translators, 
in instances fiEitigaing to enumerate^ 

Let lis, if we have done so in the past, cease to turn 
an entirely deaf ear to the injunction of a gifted Apos- 
tle, ^'Be not ohildren in understanding : in under- 
standing be nien.^H 

Setting aside entirely that Just admiration and rever- 
ence which many portions of the Scriptures win from us 
by their intrinsic ej^cellency^ does not that other species 
of veneration for them as a 1rh^|£ which renders some 
otherwise reasonable persons appmptly as awestruck 
and fearful in their presence, as a trembling page before 
the King, rest solely upon the powerful influence of ear- 
ly teaching 7 If we ask the Bible a fiiir question, will it 
amite us dead 7 Or, if we suffer not, in consequence of 

*liohii,T>7. 1 1 Corintkuuw, jdT. 80. 
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our interrogation, will the Bible be seized mih affright, 
its cheeks suddenly turn pale, and itself give up the 
ghost? 

We receive certain documents collectively, without 
discrimination, as oracles — as authoritative, infallible 
echoes of the voice of God. To what extent, in Chris- 
tendom, is such a reception thoroughly understanding 
and intelligent f How many of the great mass actually 
knowy from patient historical research, or any otlier 
source, the validity of many tilings to which they assent 
nominally J and for the honest doubting of which they 
are prone to condemn others as unworthy the name of 
Christian, though their belief in every truth which Christ 
taught be unshaken, and their lives be free from moi*aI 
blemish ? The learned and upright Professor Bush, for 
having the moral courage to attempt to rationalize the 
insane popular Theology, which has, for so long a time, 
been mnnin^ at large, has been severely anathematized 
by some of his former brethren ; who, at the same time, 
pass lighdy over the melancholy fact, that those who 
buy and sell God's image in the public mart, as they 
would purchase a horse or dog — the man who "puts lufi 
enemy in his'' brother's "mouth, to steal away his 
brains," and he niio though a bankrupt to-day, is very 
ridi TO-MORROW, — ^may proudly take high seats withbi 
the synagogue, and wear unblushingly the titie, Chris- 
tian J 

It is possible that some who are sincere and conscien* 
tious in the occupancy of a conservative position, may 
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call in qnestion the utilift/ of instituting a rigid examinar 
tion of the props and defences of existing prcjucdce and 
error, regarding much of it as comparatively harmless. 
"Were sucb objections to the labor on which I have en- 
tered really advanced^ my first reply would be that I 
have the fullest confidence in the maxim, that "no error 
can be itsefulj and no truth can be injurious ;" and I 
should be inclined to say, in the second place, that so 
far from a majority of the prevailing errors (especially 
those concerning Religion and the Bible) being harm- 
less in any degree, they are highly pernicious — ^positive- 
ly detrimental to the best interests of mankind ; and 
will always serve^ sa long a3 they remam, to deter the 
human race from reaching that eminence of mental 
strength and freedom, of moral purity and happiness, 
which we are capable of attaining ; and of which, I can- 
not but believe, flie great Father is speaUng a hopeful 
and cheering promise in ttie movements of this extraor- 
dinary age in which it is our privilege to live. 

The Bible is frequently appealed to for arguments to 
sustain oppression and continue in force disgraceful, 
bloody statutes, tnd barbarous customs, as well as to 
find support for superstitions and revolting absurdities. 
This consideration, if no other, should induce every one 
who loves the human family, and whose opportunities 
will enable him to do so, to inquire i^gentiy mto the 
nature, intent and authority of the rituals and codes of 
by-gone time. 

It was my desgn that this lecture should be, strictly 
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speaking, introductory ; and such has been its character. 
It will be my aim, in the lectures which follow, to ex- 
hibit, somewhat in detail, such historical JGa^ts as will be 
of interest and profit in their bearing upon the general 
subject, and such comments and reflections a^ shall 
seem to me in accordance with tratJh and right. 

The re^on of thought and investigation, in the dii^ec- 
tion of which I have set my face, is immense : it stretch- 
es away bdow the horizon that bounds my view froBi 
the point of inquiry and observation where I now stand. 
And it may be that, after all, I ^all neither gather e- 
noagfa of the fruits, nor sufficiently spy out the land iu 
other respects, as to give you a very comprehensive idea 
of its soil and climate, or an adequate representation of 
its inhabitants. But it occurred to me tliat I might do 
some service for my brethren whose daily avocations 
make such demands upoa their time that they aj'e i>re- 
vented, even if they have ready access to the requisite 
means, from bestowing upon the subject that attention, 
which is needful for any thing like a tolerable canvassing 
of its merits. And pursuant to this suggestion, the effort 
has been undertaken. 

It is the sincere desire of him who addresses you, that 
his humble labors may, in some degree, assist you to ex- 
perience a realizing fulfilment of the blessed promise of 
Jesus, " Ji Bhall know the truth, and the truth shall 
make yaufree.^^ 



LECTURE II. 



A BRIEF HI8T0BICAL 8KSTCH OF THE CANONICAL BOOKS 
OF THE OLD AND NEW nSTAMBKTS ; WITH PRELIMI- 
KABYBBMABKS. 

It may be in some measure subsenrient to tbe more 
Ml accOTAplishment of the cbief purpose wliicli I have in 
fiew in Uns lecture, to offer, before proceeding to the 
consideration of the subject which will form the main por- 
tion of it, some observations i]^n the manner in which 
we should re(id the books denominated The Bible ; with 
a few strictures upon certain modes of interpretation, 
which are regarded, by the humble individual who is 
speaking, as erroneous, and in some cases whimsical. 

Various and singular, and exceedingly grotesque in 
some instances, have been the superstitions cherished, in 
time past, in reference to the Old and New Testament 
Scriptures ; by the prevalence of which the progress of 
the nund towarcfe a correct understanding of their con- 
tents, has been seriously hindered.. lEstory makes men- 
tion of the time whea the teave$ of the Bible — simply 
the material on which the words of the Scriptures were 
written or pnnted — were thought to possess some cabalis* 
tic eharm; some secret and intrinsic power to ward off 
tiie encroachments of &tal maladies, and in some myste* 
AmM imj to dueld u pftioa frdm unseeii dapgen. 



i! 
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From this fanciful idea originated the practice, observed 
by some fanatical monks and enthusiasts, of tearing otU 
the leaves of some portions of, the Bible and placing 
them within their shoes and in the folds of their garments, 
upon the commencement of a journey. The reigning 
powers, civil and ecclesiasdcal, at those stages of the 
world's history when the common people were by law 
prohibited from reading the Scriptures, are justly charge- 
able with being the occasion, in a great degree, of the 
absurdities I have named : for the Bible, regarded mere- 
ly as a book, entirely irrespective of its meaning when 
mxderstandingly read, was invested with a peculiar sanc- 
tity in the nunds of the illiterate majority of the people, 
who were denied access to its pages, and threatened with 
a severe penalty should they venture to read it, upon the 
occurrence of an opportunity, or dare to assist others to 
a knowledge of its contents. These gross forms of unin- 
telligent, blind veneration, are— with us, at least — gene- 
rally unknown ; and are fiOt being banished from within 
fhe pale of nominal Christendom, with the exception, per- 
haps, of most countries where the Roman Catholic Re^ 
ligion is the prevailing belief. But have we not still in 
our midst, not altogether narrow in; itS' compass, an influ- 
ence alein (though the relationship may be somewhat 
remote) to that which, in ages gone, has held the mind 
in degrading servility ? Are there not still, among as, 
those who, from the force of education, or other circunh 
stanoes, cherish the impression that the Bible ought to 
he read somehow differmdjf from othor books ? I in- 
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cline to the belief that we eould find many of this de* 
scription, even now. In some private seminaries in this 
vicinity, but a few years since, (for aught I know, the 
practice may be stiU continued) the pupils were taught, 
when rea^m the Scriptures, to pronounce certain words 
ending in eel, as if those two letters formed a dUtinct 
%yUable; though they were directed to pronounce the 
same words differently^ when reading from any oHier 
book ! For examples, such words as blessed, concealed, 
filled, called, saved, &c. It is not a great while since, 
that some writer upon the subject of Common Schools, 
expressed his fears that the daily and promiscuous read- 
ing of the Bible in those institutions might prove delete* 
nous, inasmuch as fEuniliarity sometimes has a tendency 
to diminish reverence. 

There are those who verily deem it necessary that we 
should pass bom the condition of nature into what is 
termed a state of grace, — ^that our minds should be spe* 
cially regenerated by the supernatural operation of the 
Divine sprit, — ^before we can be enabled to read this 
book so as really to understand it. No doubt this idea 
has actuated those who have frequently decried the ex- 
ercise of ^^camal reascm,'^ as they have been pleased to 
term it, in regard to the sacred writing?. Some ten or 
twelve years ago, during a period of reli^ous excitement, 
an elderiy school-teacher, in tiliis neighborhood, undeiw 
went what is by some called ^^conversion," subsequent to 
which he was heard to declare, that although he had been 
an dke prMtice, fi>r aboat tireniy year9,of 
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in his school, some portions of the Bible, he had never 
tru{i/ read ani/ of it before ; scales seemed to fall from 
his eyes at once, and it all appeared new to him. Now 
I cannot doubt that not onlj this, but every book that 
treats of profoundly intellectual and moral fubjects will 
be more thoroughly comprehended and appreciated, 
when read with the understanding enlightened, and with 
siutable preparation as respects one's mood of mind, 
than it could possibly be, otherwise. The requisite il- 
lumination and aptitude of mind would, however, be all 
purely luUural. But in the case to which I have allud- 
ed, the influence which wrought the wonderful change 
was regarded as undoubtedly «uper-natural in its origin. 
In conformity with a notion like this, it has by some been 
honestly thought that no one was capacitated to study 
and interpret this volume aright, save hun who had been 
spiritually renewed by the Almighty, in a manner spe- 
cial, direct and superhuman, — thus making the bare pe- 
rusal which might lead to a proper construction, as well 
as the original composition, of the book, a matter beyond 
the province of our natural powers of mind. And by 
the class of persons entertaining this opimon, one who 
should discover a real or seeming contradiction would be 
told that the alleged conflict was apparent to him only, 
or iuch as he, and on account of carnal mindedness, and 
a deplorable lack of spiritual discernment ! This is, with* 
out doubt, a very convenient mode of escaping from a 
dilenmia, or of obviating the necessity of forsaking an 
ontenable ground. But whether it will prove satikfiic- 
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ioiy to those who hare in full and mibiasfled exercise 
the hcvitj of reason^ is a point not bo readily granted. 

You will not, I trust} consider me rash in sayhg, that 
it 18 time for us to have done with this childish logic. K 
Ifae Bible be addressed to our understanding,-^if it be 
adapted to the capacities of the human nund, and de* 
figned to administer to their developmentj^—^hen ought 
we to read it in the same manner in which we should 
read any other book, and judge of, and mterpret its 
pages upon the same general principles which we should 
adopt in respect to all other writings* Obedience to any 
rule different from this, urill lead us mto error. I rely 
qpon your candor, and live of truth for its own sake, to 
iDow nothing which I say here to be misrepresented. 
We are, of course, to vary our rules of interpretation 
aeeording to the character and iti/le of the book we may 
read. A book written in a very plm style, with most 
of its sentences nakedly literal, is to be adjudged some- 
what jUflferently, in seeking for its import, from one 
U^y fiffurative in its composition, abounding in meta- 
pliors, hyperboles, and lofty flights of imagmation. A 
tdmne that is ierioui in its tone, is to be read with a 
filferent um and in a different frame of mind from one 
ftat is mirthful in its character. These, and other dis- 
Imctions to be observed, which will naturally suggest 
ttiemselves to your minds, are the obvious dictates of 
aommon sense. And besides, other circumstances are 
to be taken into the account in determining the nature 
•Dd intont of any written production wlaoh may paea 
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under our notice* The lawfl) cudtoms, and institutions 
of the people among i^hom the author lived ; their de- 
gree of civilization ; their language, (as written scientifi* 
callj in elementary books, or as vulgarized by the great 
mass, in common conversation, with the changes it has 
fiance undergone) ; the scenery by which they were sur* 
rounded, which naturally suggests imagery, and has an 
effect upon the growth of the imaginative faculty itself ; 
all these, and perhaps still further considerations, are to 
be allowed their due weight in all our endeavors to as- 
certidn the true purport of any documents that are to us 
partially obscure. And inquiries upon each of these, 
and other essential points, should be propoimded in rela- 
tion to the Biblcj if we would do justice to its claims, 
and make any advancement in the way of rightly ap- 
prehending its spirit Facts and circumstances, in vast 
variety, are to be selected with patience and care, and 
calmly weighed in the balance of impartial justice. In 
this labor we shall be essentially luded by such items as 
we may be enabled to glean, of the history of letters, 
from their first invention in a rude state, and also the 
lustory of the Art of Printing. And now, dispenmng 
with further preamble, your attention is solicited to such 
detuls and statistics as I shall present, with accompany- 
ing remarks, during the remainder of the time which I 
shall occupy, this evening. 

Thb definition of the term canonical is, regular — thai 
which is considered cmt&m^, or is according to &e 
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canonj which is a rule or decision, of an Eccledastical 
Council. The word ^^ Canon'' is also applied as a spe- 
cially distinctiTe title to such writings as are pronounced 
divinely inspired^-^aB, The Canon of the Old Testament, 
and the Canon of the New Testament, implying all the 
books comprised within those collections and considered 
genuine. It is likewise employed as an appellatire for 
the rules and enactments of Popes, Car^nals, and cleri- 
cal assemblies, who cUdm the prerogative of establishing 
what are called eanorirlaws. Councils for the adjudica- 
tion of Theological matters, are of quite ancient date. 
The first and most notable of all which have ever been 
convened once the time of the Apostles, was the Coun- 
cil of Nice, held A. D. 325, and called by the Emperor 
Gonstantine, principally foiiMjj^ fnpose of settling the 
Arian controversy, as it wtfRhned, — a dispute concemr 
ing the nature of Christ; Arius and his party contend- 
ing that Jesus was a created being, subordinate to the 
Father, — ^the position of modem Unitarians ; and his 
opponents, of whom Athanasius appears to have been 
chief, arguing in fieivor of the Supreme Grodhood of 
Christ, — ^their views being in the mdin synonjrmous with 
tfaoae entertained by believers in the Trinity, at the pres- 
ent time. From the united testimony of Church histo- 
rians of every sect, it appeiu? that this council was com- 
posed of quarrelsome dogmatists, who exhibited towards 
each other the most bitter and unrelenting spirit of per- 
secution, accusing each other of heresy, and each striv- 
ing for the mastery, — until, at lengtii, the Athaaasian or 
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Trinitarian party triumphed numericallj, and decreed, 
by a large majority, that Christ was one with Grod — co- 
eval and co-exten^ve with lum in nature and existence ; 
and by an edict of the Emperor, Arius and two others, 
who had refused to sign this decision of the Council, 
were banished. Whether the books of the New Testa- 
ment, in connection with the other writings which con- 
stitute our Bible, were pronounced authentic and canoni- 
cal by this convocation, or not, is (as far as I can learn) 
a matter which cannot now be ascertained with certain, 
ty. On tins point, the learned are divided in opinion ; 
the different conclusions at which they have severally 
arrived, being, at best, but conjectures. It is, however, 
the concurrent testimony of Church-historians, that pre- 
vious to this tiffl^,ti^pyH|B, besides the writings com- 
posing the New^lMRam^^Kiany other books in exist- 
ence, claiming to be moio^r less authoritative, and 
wUch were so regarded, and held in no small degree of 
veneration, by some of the early Christian fathers. A 
distinguished German critic, and standard Ecclesiastical 
Historian,* (whose work is highly commended for its 
accuracy, by Prof. Stuart, Orthodox; Prof. Seabs, 
Calvanistic Baptist ; and the late Prof. Wars, Unita- 
rian ;) informs us that the compilation and arrangement 
of the present canonical New Testament was cammeneed 
during the first half of the second century — probably 
about A. D. 120. Still, for some time after this pe- 

*Gi«sB LIB— "Text- Book oF Eccl. Hist.'* Cunningham's translation- 
published In PhUadeiphia, 1836, by Cajrey, Lea & Blanchard. Vol 1, p. 98. 
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liod, other writings contmued to be cherished with vene- 
ration and regarded as authority, in all the organized 
charches of that age : among them were the "Gospel of 
Uie Hebrews" and the "Grospel of the Egyptians," so 
called. Many of the books which were in vogue at 
that time, and for an indefinite period afterwards, are 
now inclnded in the collection usually styled "The Apoc- 
ryphal New Testament" — such as. The First Epistie of 
Clemens Bomanus ; The Episties of Ignatius, seven in 
number ; The Epistle of Polycarp ; The Epistie of Bar- 
nabus ; and tiie Shepherd of Hennas. At what time 
these and other books now reckoned as Apocryphal, 
were generally discarded by the chief branches of the 
early Church, it is exceedingly difficult, if not absolute- 
ly impossible, to determio||pa|(iJieast,'' with anything 
Uke certainty. Though Uflp peilla{)3 be superfluous, 
as far as most of yovc are'^onccmed, yet it may be ser- 
viceable to the younger portion of the audience, for me 
to remark, in passing, that the word Apocryphal, (in its 
canventionalj though not exactiy its primary, us^ge) 
agaifios-'H)f doubtful authority ; considered 83 unworthy 
of credence, or (viewed in the most favorabl^A^itspect) 
not to be rehed on implicitly. It is an adjective, essei^ 
tially synonymous with the noun Apocryphay which ttioee 
deeply versed in the analysis and origin of languages telt 
a^, was derived from a Greek phrase signifying to hide 
er conceal^ — it being tiie practice of ecclesiastics, when 
acting, in the capacity of a council, or as individuals, for 
^e purpose of forming a scriptural canon, to Ifrceal, as 
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far as possible, those writings which they had pronounced 
spurious or questionable. It is stated by the learned 
Dr. Buck, in his Theological Dictionary, that there 
were in existence, during some of the first centuries af- 
ter the Christian era, thirty or forty books, since reject- 
edy the larger number of which were designated by the 
name Grospel. The titles of some of these are as fol- 
lows : — -The Acts of Andrew ; The Gospel of Andrew ; 
The Gospel according to the Twelve Apostles; The 
Gospel of Barnabas; The Gospel of Bartholomew; 
An Epistle of Christ; The Gospel of Matthias; The 
Gospel according to the Nazarenes ; The Acts of Paul ; 
The Revelation of Paul ; The Gt)spel of Perfection ; 
The Acte of Peter ; The Gospel of Peter; The Revela- 
tion of Peter ; The Aot& of Philip ; The Gospel of 
Philip ; The Revelation Wf Stephen ; The Gospel of 
Thaddeus ; The Gospel of Thomas ; The Gospel of 
Truth : and several other Gospels, Epistles and Revela- 
tions, to enumerate which would unnecessarily consume 
our time, as I have adduced a sufficient number to give 
you a tolerably comprehensive idea of the variety of 
Apostqjj^ writings, — ^real or pretended, or both, which 
^^(|[5irerfil*%xtant, and respected more or loss, in the early 

■iHkraof the Christian Church. 

ij3P^^^ I have heretofore observed, it is not, and cannot be, 
definitely settled, at what specific time, or by what coun- 
cil, (if by any,) the present Biblical canon, as a whole, 
was recognized and established. For aught that appears 
to the contrary, the Old Testament Scriptuies, without 
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the Apocrypha, were generaUj receired and accredited, 
'without mach c<mtroyer8y, among the early Christians ; 
this ready acceptance, on their part, being attributable, 
no doubt, in some measure, to the fact, that those writ- 
ings had been revered by the Jewish people, aa an es- 
tablished canon, for many centuries. Why it b that 
such a cloud of historical uncertainty envelopes the com- 
jHlation and arrangmg of the New Testament books, I 
know not ; and I can account for the obscurity only on 
tiie supposition, that material facts have either been in- 
tentionally suppressed, or (not having been scrupulously 
recorded, and faithfully preserved) have long since pass- 
ed into obUvion. Some have supposed that the Apocry- 
phal books were separated from those regarded as ca- 
nonical, at the celebrated Nicene Council, of which I 
have spoken ; others are of opinion that this labor was 
accomplished at some other council, of a later period ; 
while others still have concluded, (to me the most proba- 
ble view of the subject) that it was not at any one time 
merely, nor altogether by any one assembly, — ^but 
gradually, and as much by common consent among the - 
. leaders in ecclesiastical affairs, as otherwise^ that the 
present collection came to be recognized as genuine and " 
authentic ; although it is by no means improbable, thal|^ 
earlier and later, the decisions of councils and syiiodt , 
have had an important connection with the matter, — 
among which may be mentioned the transactions of the 
&mou8 Council of Trent, which assembled as late as the 
year 1545, and prolonged it« existence by adjournments 
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till the year 1563; which, howevef; tras dunmioAed 
mainly for deliberation upon other subjects. It was a coxh 
irocation of Roman Catholics, called together some time 
after the commencement of the great Reformation under 
Luther, and while the contest between the Papists and 
Protestants was daSy waxing more and more fierce and 
unyielding. Of course^ its. decisions and edicts were not 
regarded, by Protestants, as in any degree bmding upon 
them; they ijnimed these regulations, in connection 
with all other assumptions of the Papal power. And 
consequently^ although at that council, the Vulgate, 
\t. e. the ancient Latin translation of the Bible] with 
the. addition of most if not all the Apocrypha, was de- 
clared to be the standard version of the Catholic Church, 
and of equal auilxoifity with the original Scripture ; yet 
the exact, identical collection received by Protestant 
sects in general, now, as the sacred inspired oracles, 
could not then have been established : for, as I have in- 
timated, the version approved at that time comprised 
the Apocrypha^ which Protestants generally r^'ect. 
But of this, I shall say more, in another part of this 
lecture. 

Omitting all mention of the Apocrypha, for the pre- 
sent, we will now take a concise view of the origin, and 
the history up to the present time, (as respects their 
literature) of the Old and New Testaments, — ^which 
names are applied to the collective books they represent, 
as a matter of convenience, to distinguish the one class 
of writings firom the other ; their several authors having 
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nerer had m view^ probably, aaj such general names 
for their compo^tions* 

The present acceptation of ^^testament,'* as the word 
is commonly nsed among ns, is — a ttnll; a docmnent 
by which we establish a claim to a legacy. And this 
same definition may attach to it, with some degree of 
propriety, as it is employed in relation to the two prin- 
cipal divisions <^ the Bible ; — i. e. if we regard them as 
containing stipulations of our heavenly inheritance, em- 
bodying the Will of our Father, and in which we feel 
persuaded we may 

^"Read our title clear 

To mansions in the skies.** 

Nevertheless, some Biblical commentators, who were al- 
so profound adepts in philological criticism, have rather 
questioned the strict accuracy of the name testament, 
when applied to either of the two grand distinctions of 
the Scriptures. They conceive that the phrase covenant 
is more truly expressive of the character of the writings, 
considering the civil and religious polity of the Jews, 
derived from Moses, as the first covenant made by the 
Deity between himself and mankind, and the Gospel of 
Jesus the second. Should I dare be so presumptuous 
as to express mt/ own opinion on this pomt, I should say 
that I doubted the strict propriety of either term. 

Paul makes use of the phrase "old testament" in 
one instance, where he evidentiy has reference, not to 
the whole compilation of scripture by that name, but 
only to that portion which contains the record of the 
Mosidc ritual or dispensation. Speaking of those who 
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still adhered to Jadaisniy after Christianity had been^ 
taught, he gave it as his opinion that ^' their minds were 
blinded," (as, in one sense, the children of Israel were, 
when Moses veiled his face before them^) ^^for," says 
he, ^^until this day remaineth the same vail untaken, 
away in the reading of the old testament."^ 

The Jewish people were accustomed to style their sa- 
cred writings, which form the first of the two general^ 
divifflons of our Bible, The ScriptureSj or The Law and 
The Prophets, They were not written (as we might 
be led to suppose they were, from the manner in which 
they are now sometimes spoken of,) at one and the same 
time, with a perfect understanding and mutual consulta- 
tion between their several authors. Contrary to this 
idea, according to the best information we can obtain, 
they were composed at diflferent periods, more or less 
distant firom each other, during a space of more than 
one thousand years ; — and they were not collected and 
placed together in methodical order in one volume, until 
the time of Ezra, a Jewish bigh priest, who flourished 
about five or six hundred years before Clirist, and who 
compiled and arranged the Jewish scriptural canon, to 
be read in the synagogue, upon each seventh day ; which 
canon is thought to have been the same with the Old 
Testament as it now stands, — with the exception of one 
or two of the minor prophetic books, supposed to have 
been written some time afterwards. 

Excepting some parts of Ezra and JDaniel, (generally 

* 8 CoriDtbians, iii. 14. 
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conceded to have been written in Chaldee) and the 
Pentateuch^ (which) on account of its great historical 
importance^ I shall make the subject of a separate lec- 
ture) the Old Testament was written originally, accord- 
ing to the best authorities, in Hebrew^ — ^which is be- 
lieved by some to have been the first language of man- 
kind. The whole collection^ including the Peivtateuch^ 
was doubtless finally written out in Hebrew, by Ezra, 
from the notes, memoranda, and other materials in his 
possession. 

The books of the New Testament were written origi- 
nally in Greek — with the single exception, perhaps, of 
the Gospel of Matthew, which is supposed, by some emi- 
nent scholars, to have been written in Hebrew, or He- 
brew-Syriac, a mixed language, which might, perhaps, 
be as properly called 2k provincialism as a regular dialect. 

The language of the people in Judca when Christ 
was upon the earth, was a corrupted Hebrew. This was 
the iMiguage spoken by Jesus and his immediate disci- 
ples. Therefore, to make use of "thee," or "thou," as 
the singular pronoun, in the second person, and "yea" 
and "nay," as the affirmative and negative rejoinders to 
a question, accordmg to the custom of the Shakers and 
others, (however much it may be in confomuty with our 
common scriptural version) is no more Apostolical or 
Christ-like^ than to say ye or you, yes or no : though 
thye first two examples may be more i^adically correct, 
if tried by the grammatical laws of the English tongue. 

The subject of the exact dates at which many of the 
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•separate books in the Bible were written, is a matter in- 
volved in much doubtfulness, even to the most erudite 
scholars : and so it must remain ; — ^for in ancient time 
records were often kept in a very imperfect manner, as 
well as being afterwards destroyed, either purposely, or 
by some accident ; or by the wasting influence of time, 
which rolls its wave over each record of human afl&drs, 
gradually and by stealth, but none the less surely, 
obliterating its transcripts ; which, unless watched over, 
engraven deep, or perpetuated by some monument, are 
like letters, traced with the finger, in the sands of the 
sea-shore. 

Such facts as shall seem to me well authenticated, in 
regard to dates, will be presented, in chronological or- 
der, in succeeding lectures. 

Pertinent at this stage of the present discourse, will 
be a rapidly-drawn sketch of the history of the various 
mcUericds upon which the dififerent portions of the Bible 
have from time to time been written. And I may, per- 
haps, properly embrace, within the scope of this division 
of my remarks, a few items concermng the invention of 
record-substances in general, together with the improve- 
ments that have been made in regard to them,ut different 
periods. 

As far back in the recesses of the Past as the light of the 
historian's lamp enables us to see, the substance first se- 
lected by man on which to inscribe his thoughts, was 
9tone. On two tables, or more properly tahleUy of this 
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material, were engraven ori^allj the Ten Command- 
ments. The substance next chosen for memorandum- 
purposes, was wood. This was sometimes covered with 
wax, in which letters or figures were stamped. Con- 
temporary with the use of this article, plates of lead, 
pieces of ivory, and other materials were resorted to ;— 
after which the leaves and bark of trees were employed, 
as mentioned in my last lecture. In Eastern countries, 
the broad leaves of the Pahn, and other trees of Oriental 
growth, are still made use of. Some writers entertain 
the opinion that portions of some of the first books of 
the Old Testament were written originally on leaves. 
At a later period, the papyrus — ^a species of rush or 
flag, which grew on the banks of the river l^ile — came 
into quite general use. It was, by an ingenious process 
of that time, wrought into a coarse kind of paper — the 
word ^^paper" being derived from papyrus, the name of 
the plant. Following this discovery, a stiU greater im^- 
provement was made in the preparation of parchment 
from the skins of sheep and other animals. It is proba- 
bly known to many of you, that even now, every law 
enacted by/mr Leg^dature, after having passed to be ei>- 
grossed, as it is technically called, is copied upon parch- 
ment. It is said there is still in preservation, in Eng« 
land, a copy of the Pentateuch written in the Hebrew 
language, on a parchment composed of forty-seven skins. 
The i^rases ^^opening" and ^'shutting," as used in 
the Bible, and applied to a book, signify the unrolling 
and rolling together of a parchment. 
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At some time subsequent to all these discoT^ries, cot- 
ton, and finally linen paper were manufactured ; con- 
cerning which, as they are now in such extensive use, I 
need say nothing further. Prior to their invention, the 
Bible writings were preserved on parchment, such as I 
have described. 

Let me now speak briefly of the the different troMla- 
tiona through which the Scriptures have passed. The 
^ Old Testament was first translated from Hebrew into 
Oreek, some time between the years 284 and 246, B. C. 
^ The edition was styled the Septuagint, from tiie &ct of 

its having the sanction of the Sanhedrim — the Jewish 
Council of Seventy. Both the Old and New Testaments 
were, at quite an early date, translated, several times, into 
the Latin, by some of the primitive Christians. These 
translations being made at separate times, by difierent 
persons, (some learned and others ignorant,) it was 
found at length that among the several versions, there 
were not only disaffreements jhxii absolute caniradictionSj 
in some cases ; which led Pope Damasus to appoint St. 
Jerome, a distinguished Latin scholar of that tune, to 
collect and revise all the editions then abroad, and har- 
moni2e them, according to the best of his judgment. 
This he accomplished, after much patient labor ; and his 
vemon, coming finally into general use, was uniformly 
styled the Vvlgate, or Common Verrion — ^the word Vul- 
gate signifying common^ and corresponding witii our 
English word vulgar , which once had the same meaning. 
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It is confidently alleged, by some writers of great 
research, that from rem^dning fragments of the old 
editions which Jerome attempted to improve, it is evi- 
dent that he sometimes altered them for the worse. Of 
his translaiiim, Dr. Adam Clarke, the learned Methodist 
commentator, says — **'No version of the Sacred Writ- 
ings was more generally received than this ; and copies 
of it were multipUed beyond calculatbn. And perhaps 
scaicely any iook has been more corrupted by frequent 
and careless transcription, than the Vulgate, from the 
year 384, till the invention of printing ;"■'— i. e. for about 
one thousand and sixty years—sprinting not having been 
invented until the year 1440. In the time of Jerome, 
(the fourth century) and for a long while afterwards, the 
Latin language was very extensively spoken ; sj^ while 
the Roman JBminre maintained its sway throughout Eu- 
rope, the Scriptures were publicly read in this dialect. 

To trace, minutely, the history of the Bible firom this 
time forward throu^ all the festering corruptions of the 
lUnnan Catholic Church, would be next to impossi- 
ble; — and even could we effect an approximation tc- 
wards the successful accomplishment of the task, which 
is hopeless, I am not fully coOTinced that the advantages 
to be derived would repay us for the toil. So we usill 
pa$$ over a long period of timO) includmg the ^'dark 
ages,'' and take up the consideration of the various 
translations of the great book into our mother tongue — 
Ihe English. Altiiough at quite an early date, some 
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few portions were rendered into this language, in its 
more rude state, the old Anglo-Saxon, (among which 
may be mentioned a copy of the Psalms, and a part of 
the Four Gt)spels, attributed to King Alfred,) yet no 
complete translation was effected till that which was un- 
dertaken and accomplished by John Wickliffb, about the 
middle of the fourteenth century, copies of which were 
circulated as fast as they could be prepared by hit exer- 
tions with the assistance of a few others. We shaO 
have some conception of the immense labor of this un- 
dertaking, if we bear in mind that printing was then un- 
known, and the whole, therefore, was of necesrity written 
by hand . No wonder that, as it is stated, the price of a sin- 
gle copy of the New Testament, at that time, was nearly 
$200 li^almost two thousand times the amount for which 
a printed copy of the same work, and doubtless a fiir 
more readable one, may now be purchased — School 
Testaments, bound in boards, of a size suitable for tlie 
pocket, in clear type, being now sold for one dime. 

The English people, generally speaking, were at that 
time exceedingly ignorant — ^being made and kept so, by 
having all the means of learning purposely withheld 
from them. The vast majority could neither write, nor 
even read^ their own names ! 

The praise-worthy efforts of Wickliffe to diffuse knowl- 
edge among them, brought down upon his head the fury 
of the corrupt and rotter-hearted priesthood of that clay. 
They obtained immense sums of money ^selling indul- 
gences to their ignorant dupes whom they used as the 
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mere paaderers to l^eir self-aggrandizcmcnt ; and they 
were therefore, aa might liave been expected, opposed 
vkdentiy to the spread of infonnation — they knew tliat 
their "crafl was in danger" — they saw plainly that if 
the great mass of the people learned to read, they 
would soon discover to what an extent they had been im- 
posed upon, a^d no longer submit to their oppi-essive 
domiavtion. If in any one locality, more than elsewhere, 
there be a full concentration of all that is inimical to the 
advancement of the best interests of humaoity, it is the 
heart of a narrow-minded, morose, selfish, conceited, ty- 
rannical bigot ! wheUier, in mere natne^ he be Catholic 
or Protestant, priest er layman. 

Soon after the issuing of Wicklifie's translation, the 
ruling powers (for the government, you ^vill i3||ollect, 
was a union of Church and State) enacted a law declar- 
ing it an offence punishable with death to publish, or 
even to retain beneath one^s own roof, a copy of tlie Bi- 
ble, unless by royal permission. Wickliffe was emphati- 
cally the first ancestor of the great Protestant Reforma- 
tion ; although he died just one hundred years before 
the birth of its immediate mhev, Martin Xuther. lie 
raised his voice loudly against the usurpations of the 
Pope ; and hia sentiments were solemnly condemned by 
an assembly of the Pope's adherents, held at Oxford : 
bat he himself was fortunate enough to escape from the 
snare of his enemies, and died a natural death, in retire- 
ment. If I iMy be allowed to fmme a figure of speech 
vhich will con,vey a true idea of his agency in producing 
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the Reformation, he strewed the first kernels in thtt 
long train of powder, which, being ignited by the torvk 
of Luther, resulted in such a grand explosion. Dnrmg 
the reign of King Henry the fifth, in the first part erf 
the fifteenth century, the cause of Wicklifie (/<e being 
dead) was espoused by Sir Jolin Oldcastle, baron of 
Gobham, who at one time stood high in the king's favor ; 
but who was finally indicted, tried, and condemned to 
death, as a heretic. After once escaping from confine- 
ment, and being re-taken, he was hung up with a chain 
by the middle, and over a slow fire roasted alive !^ 

About the year 1440, was revealed that noblest of all 
discoveries — ^that invention firaught with intellectual ben- 
efit to man, beyond all computation — ^the Art of Printing. 
" In ]t26, the New Testament was printed in Antwerp, 
by TViIliam Tyndall, from a translation of his own. It 
was published without any name being affixed to it, but 
with an epistle inserted at the end, expressing the desire 
that the learned might correct whatever mistakes it con- 
tained, if they should discover any. Shortly after this 
edition appeared, the Bishop of London, being at Ant- 
werp, employed an English merchant to piu^hase all the 
copies that were not then sold; of which the Bishop 
made a bon-fire, in the open air. But from this edition 
the Dutch printed 5000 copies, and put them in imme- 
diate circulation — so impossible is it to prevent ttie fam- 
ished mind from grasping after knowledge, when it has 
once fairly tasted its sweets ! The Dutch re^print was 

^ See GoldsmiUi^s Uisu of Kn^^taBd— l^ioiQock'i cd.cbep. ZTii« 9^ 
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BsSi to coaiain many eiTors— *perbap6 on account of the 
haste with which it was issued* About the year ISSS, 
Tyndall himself printed a second edition. The Arch- 
bishoir«f Canterbury and the Bishop of London soon 
gave out their (xtlers to the peoj^e, to bring in all the 
New Tsestaments which had been translated into the 
Kngliah tesgne, Ihat they might all be reduced to ashes. 
They abo forbade the reading of them, except by their 
gracious permission. In 1523, King Henry VIII, or- 
dered all the translations by William Tyndall, ^'to be 
utterly expelled, rejected and put away out of the hands 
of his people, and not to go abroad.among his subjects.'' 
Tyndall was charged by tti0 king and the priests, with 
having corrupted the Scriptures in his translations. But 
in a letter which he wrote to one John Frith, hfliK)lemn- 
Ij diadainifid ever having been guSty of any thing of 
the IdikL ISb words were as follows : — ^^^I call God to 
record, against the day we shall appear before our Lord 
Jeeue, to give a reckoning of our doings, that I never 
altered one syBablo of (>od's word agamst my con- 
fdence ; ncnr would do this day, if all that is in earth, 
wlieliier it be honor, pleasure^ or riches, might be given 
me. Moreover, I ta&e €Fod to witness to my conscience, 
that I denre of Godto myself, in this world, no more 
than thai without whif^I cannot keep his laws." 

KikKng tliat TyndaH's translation continued to be 
eiieulatod and read, a command was issued by the sov- 
ereigHy direotiiig the bishops to call together the most 
laoiMd JBcn thAl they mi^t prepare a new venuon. 
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Whether this was a mere subterfuge to blind the people's 
eyes, and make them believe there was in reality, on the 
part of the crown, a desire to spread knowledge in their 
midst ; and to impress them with the idea ihaA the sa- 
cred tei^ had actually been interpolated,— or whatever 
was the object of the royal command, one fact should be 
left to speak for itself, on this point : no new translation 
was made, nor was any thing done towards promoting 
any such result. And as the people vfimid read Tyn- 
dall's edition, the king and his council devised a plan to 
remove him from their way. They employed a maa 
named Henry PhiUips to seize him by treachery and 
stratagem, and deliver him into their hands. After re- 
maining in prison a year and a half, he was tried, and 
condexijped to death. In fulfilment of his sentence, he 
was first strangled by the executioner, crying out to the 
last, in the agonies of death, ^'Lord, open the king of 
England's eyes!" — and his body was then burned to 
ashes. I know of scarcely any more touching incident 
than this, in ail English history. Tyndall was evidently 
a very amiable man, his enemies being judges; for the 
attorney-general who was instrumental in procuring his 
conviction, and others who conversed with him while he 
was confined in the castle, declared that '<if he were not 
a good Christian man, they could not tell whom to trust." 
The first complete edition of tiie whole BiUe printed 
in English, was issued by Myles Coverdale, and bote 
the date of 1585« A copy of it is still [Hreserved in the 
British Museum. It is valuable as a curious relic of the 
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liiAe in idueli the publisher lived, and at aSbxding an it 
Instration of the peculiar orthography then currently in 
Bse. Its spelling, in many instances, is so quaint, com* 
pared with our present mode of writing the same words, 
Hial we should find it difficult to read mnny pages with- 
out oonnderable hesitation. To mention <me or two 
specimens) the phrase ''Hdy Ghost" is spelt Holye 
Chfotte; the word ^^SfHrit,'' tpirtfte; ^^something," ionh 
ihjfnge ; ^^plain," jpla»^,-^with several other words and 
expresedons, to us alike angnlar in their construction. 

About two years after this edition was published, 
another translation was issued, bearing upon the title- 
page the name of Thomas Matthew, which is said to 
have been fictitious — the real editor, who was no lees a 
personage than Jdm Rogers the Martyr, being fearful 
of the king. 

Many other versions were prepared at various times, 
and drculated more or less ;-— but if I were to attempt 
to spedfy them, in minute detail, this lecture would be 
unnecessarily encumbered, and so rendered tedious. 
One of them, however, I will just mention, which was 
eaUed the £Uhop*9 £Me, from the circumstance of its 
bdng translated and published by a company of Bishops, 
during the reign of Queen Elizabeth, and by her order ; 
which oontinued to be the princ^ally anthoriaed transili^ 
tieii until, irith others, it was superseded by the edition 
pabliflhed under the patroaage and by command of King 
JjuMs,— of which I shall speak more particularly, in a 
few moments. 
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It is a fact, which must have suggested its^ to tUe* 
qiind of every one who has read the Bible toderstand*- 
inglj, and to any considerable extent, that as respects 
the continuation of subjects and the beginning and end* 
ing of chapters, it is in a ^r^t many places wrongly 
divided. The reason of this is, that the divifflon of tl»9 
several books into chapters was made, not with regard 
to the different topics treated of, but solely f<^ conven* 
ience' sake, to assist the reader in referring to any par* 
ticular portion. By some, it is attributed to Ste^dien 
Iiangton, Archbishop of Canterbury; while others believe 
it to have been the work of Hugo St. Gar»,.a Domini- 
can monk; both of whom lived in the thirteenth cen- 
tury. 

The division of chapters into verses^ as we find them 
in the eJUitions now in general use among us, is supposed 
to haire been made in the Old Testament, by Mordecsd 
Nathan, a Jewish rabbi, about the year 1445 ; and in 
the NeWf by Robert Stephens, a French printer, in 
X651. 

The punctuation is coniudered to have been a gradual 
work — commenced, it is thought, by Jerome, in th^ 
fourth century, and not completed till tiie ninth. 

Some account now remains to be given of the ori^ 
of the present standard English Version — ^the translation 
used in our public schools, and read in the Protestant 
Churches of this country and Great Britain — a copy of 
which may be found, widi comparatively few exertions, 
in each dwelling throughout New-England. 
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About the commencement of the seventeenth century, 
very shortly after James I. ascended the throne of Eng- 
land, so many complunts were made to hhn of the alleged 
inaccuracy of all the translations then current, that he 
forthwith adopted measures to procure a new, and, as 
far as posrible, correct one. Fifty-four of the most 
learned men in tiie kingdom were by bim appointed to 
take the whole matter under their special charge and 
supervision. Among the books placed in their hands 
were those forming the Apocrypha, which they translated 
with the others. Three years elapsed between the issmng 
of this appointment and the commencement of the un- 
dertaking ; during which time seven of the number are 
supposed to have died, as we have no account of more 
than forty-seven being actually engaged upon the work. 
These were divided into separate companies, and sta- 
tioned at different universities — some at Westminster, 
some at Cambridge, some at Oxford ; and others, ])er- 
haps, at places not mentioned. To each company was 
assigned, for translation, a separate portion, which was 
dinded into minor parts, one being assigned, for the same 
purpose, to each individual. And, in regular turn, each 
of these several portions, even the smallest, was submit- 
ted, for exauunation, to each and every other member of 
the whole company; and after fiuthfully scrutinizing 
the allotted parts, the members of each division met 
and decided what should be rejected and what should 
be incorporated into the Yermon. This labor occupied 
nearly three years. A committee of six was then chosen, 
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from the large deputation, to review the whole work, 
revising and correcting it, in haimony with their liigb- 
est judgment; wliieh task they accomplished in tlie 
space of a little less than one year. It was printed in 
ibe year 1611. And from that time to the pi'esent, it 
has been received and considered, generally, (excoj^ 
among the Roman Catliolics) as tiie standard versioa. 

It is now printed in one hundred and forty diiferent 
languages. And a few years since, it was stated by the 
British and Foreign Bible Society tliat they alone had 
published, and distributed broad-cast over the world, 
nearly five million copies. 

All the words and phrases printed in Italics^ (as most 
of you may already know) were added to the original 
text by King James's translators; and that some of 
them render obscure the passages with which they are 
connected, is generally acknowledged by candid writers 
of every diflferent Theological belief. Without 'doubt, 
the interests of truth, and the cause of human improve- 
ment, would be greatly subserved by a new translation, 
at the present day, if undertaken by some competent • 
persons with minds truly liberal. They would be essen- 
tially aided by the large amount of knowledge upon al- 
most every subject, which the world has accumulated 
since the last translation was made. 

The first copy of the Bible piinted in this country,, 
"vras a translation (in the language spoken by the North 
American Aborigines,) made by John EUiot, the cele- 
brated ^^A{)ostl,e to the Indians," as he has been very 
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appropriately styled. Its publication, as respects both 
the translating and the printing, was the result of great 
labor. The words of the Indian dialect are said to 
have contained from thurty to sixty letters each. To 
the facetious Cotton Mather is attributed the remark, 
concerning them, that ^^they must have been very long 
at the flood, and growing long ever since." 

It is a matter of history, which, in justice to the 
memory of poor Tyndall, should never be forgotten, 
that although he was charged by a bloody monarch and 
an infamous priesthood, with having corrupted and per- 
verted the Bible, in his published edition; yet King 
James, when he appointed the best scholars in his realm 
to prepare the identical version which we now receive, 
directed them to consult Tk/ndalVs translcUion^ among 
othera, and to follow it in alt respects wherein it more 
closely resembled the original than the others then in 



Before concluding, I solicit your special attention to 
one particular fact, and also to. the expression of some 
•thoughts suggested by it. 

As intimated in a former part of this lecture, the 
Scriptures declared by the Council of Trent to be the 
standard version of the Romish Church, included the 
Apocrypha of the Old Testament; which Protestants 
generally are united in repudiating, as regards any 
authoritative $anction tiiat may be claimed for it. And 
whatever other version of the Biblical writmgs may have 
been arranged and proclaimed authentic, by any orga* 
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nized coundl or unorgamzed assembla^ of men, con- 
cerning which any record has been preserved, such 
Scriptural canon must have been essentially of Roman 
Catholic ori^: for the Protestants have never yet call- 
ed a special council or convention, to decide what books 
are genuine, and to separate from them those regarded 
as spurious. King James's translators form the nearest 
approach to any thing of this description ; but they did 
not pretend to make any decisive proclamation in refer- 
ence to the abstract genmneneB% of the books. They 
took them, as they were, in the Greek language — ^hand- 
ed down from their fathers — and endeavored merely tQ 
render them, as exactly as possible, into English. In 
the sixth article of the Church of England, the books of 
the Apocrypha are ordered to be read ^^for example of 
life and instruction of manners ;" but no direction is 
given to refer to them for the purpose of establishing 
any particular doctrine. In fact, all Protestants, by 
their past mode of procedure in relation to this subject, 
virtually leave every man U> judge for himself ^ concern- 
ing the authenticity and truthfulness of scripture docu- 
ments. This is in exact harmony with the spirit of Re- 
publicanism and Christianity : it is in conformity with 
the directions of the free and liberal-minded Paul: 
'Trove all things ; hold fast that which is good." ''Let 
every man be fully persuaded in his own mind." We 
should all of us consider it extremely unfair, as weU as 
irrational, in any person, to demand our implicit belief 
in a proposition, merely on Uie authority of his dictunii 
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witboat any reoBon for it. And we could not feel justi- 
fied, at the tribunal of our own consciences, should we, 
in torn, make the same unreasonable demand of others. 
We never ask even a child to repose entire faith in any 
thing, until we have, at least, attempted to show its rear 
$<maNenes$. In the manner in which we conduct dis- 
cussions, as well as in all our common modes of speech, 
we practicaDj admit that human reason is our final 
court of appeal. The dictate of calm, enlightened, 
unprejudiced, virtuous reason^ is the clear utterance 
of the vmce of Crod in the human soul: the same 
T(nce which spake to Adam ^^in the cool of the 
day" — in his moments of reflection ; — ^the "still small 
voice" which fell entrancingly on the listening ear of 
the prophet. 

In the present conflicting state of reli^ous opinion 
and speculation, — ^with the uncertain nature of much 
historic testimony abundantly demonstrated to us, — 
while comnrentaries are in circulation, diametrically op- 
posed, to each other on some points, written by the most 
learned Hieolog^cal doctors and expounders, — with 
Christendom divided into six hundred sects, the majority 
of them each like Ishmael, — ^is it not a species of 
groundless assumption, bordering on the ludicrous, for 
one man, "dressed in a littie brief authority," especially 
if he claim to be a Protestant, to stigmatize his brother 
as a skeptic or an infidel, because (though truly religious 
in feeling and morally upright in conduct) he cannot, in 
the deep sincerity of his soul, assent to every thing pro- 

5 
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uounced canonical by the Boman Catholic Church — and 
has the honesty to $ay so ! 

The question of the "decisive authority," as it is 
termed of the written productions of an author, whether 
prophet or apostle, is not to be settled in a nH>]nent ; nor 
can its discussion be summarily stifled : at any rate, not 
•♦ in the present age of light and freedom. It is not my 

design to espouse either side of any of the personal 
controversies which have arisen, quite recently, from 
the open avowal of certain opinions on this topic. I in- 
terfere not with the conscientious convictions of any 
man or class of men. To his own master, each standeth 
or falleth. But feeling the responsibilities of the station 
I occupy as a professed teacher of the truth, it seems 
to me nothing more than plain duty to ^ve imrestrained 
utterance to my own sentiments ; for which I alone am 
to be held responsible. 

If we are disposed to improve, as we may, the sad 
but instructive incidents of tyranny that I have present- 
ed, — which, with ten thousand others, blacken the an- 
nals of the world, — we shall learn, indi\Tidually, and in 
whatever associate capacity we may be found, to guard 
against the encroachments not only of nominal Popery, 
but of that minor spirit of dictation, which, fed and nur- 
tured, grows at last into persecution : and we may per- 
ceive the necessity that we should keep alive witiiin us, 
ever fresh and vernal, the beautiful blossoms of Charity 
and Toleration, suffering them to emit freely their delight- 
fid fragrance ; which, wafted upon the gently a^tating 
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breezes of friendly discussion shall be difiused through 
our social and moral atmosphere, — comiteracting, most 
efiectnally, the pestiferous aroma of bigotry, and the 
blighting mildew of spiritual usurpation. 



LECTURE III. 



THE PENTATEUCH. 

Our attention will be engaged, this evening, in a 
somewhat critical exanunation of the first five distinct 
portions of the Bible — the books generally regarded as 
forming a separate division of the Scriptures, and de- 
nominated The Pentateuch. 

Pentateuch is a numerical term, signifying a book 
composed of five parts — ^penta meaning five. Though 
not exactly relevant to the subject under immediate con- 
sideration, yet for the purpose of illustrating the origin 
of kindred numerical phrases, by a few examples, I will 
adduce some partially corresponding terms. Penta- 
chord, an iostrument with five strings ; pentagon, a fig- 
ure with five angles ; pentastich, a poem of five verses ; 
and pentastyle, a piece of Architecture with five rows 
of colunms. 

It is probable that the name, Pentateuch, was applied • 
to the collective writings which it designates some time 
after their arrangement in their present form, and by 
scholars and biblical antiquaries, as a technical denomi- 
native — not used by the original authors of the books, 
or by him who first collated, re-arranged, and re-wrote 
them. 

The tides of the several books, — ^which are as follows, 

5^ 
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viz : Gf-enesls, Exodiis, Leviticus^ Nufnheri, and Deu- 
teronomy^ — it may be well to define before proceeding 
farther. Genesis means a record of generations, and 
is affixed to tlie first Jbook because it contains genealo^- 
cal statistics of the human race, at a very early period. 
Exodus signifies a going out, or a journey, from some 
particular place. The book called Exodus is so termed 
for the reason tliat it gives an account of the departure 
of the Israelites from the land of Egypt. There is 
now in very common use with us, a similar word, having 
exactly the same purport. We sometimes say of a per- 
son who dies, that he makes his exit from this life. At 
a certain period in a written dramatic performance, 
when one of the actors is to be represented as leaving 
the stage, that fact is signified by prefixing to his name, 
in the proper connection, the word exit. Says Shak- 
ipeare, in his memorable seven ages, 

"All ihe world *8 a stage, 
And all the men and women merely playera. 
They have their txiU and their entmnces." 

The third book is styled Leviticus^ from the fact that it 
comprises the rules and regulations appertauiing to the 
office of the Levites, the descendants of Levi, — ^a class 
invested with sacerdotal functions, who were suborcUnate 
to the priests, and assisted them in the ceremomes of 
the tabernacle. The fourUi book was recognized by 
the Hebrews under different names. By some, it was 
styled ^^And he spake ^^^ because in the Hebrew lan- 
guage it commences with tliat phraseology. By o&ers, 
it was called ^^In the desertj^* from the circumstance 
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that it furnishes a description of the joumeyings of the 
Israelites through the wildemeas. The term NuniberM 
was applied to it by the Greeks, because the three first 
chapters give the details of the numbering, in the taber- 
nacle, of the ancient Hebrew people, by generations and 
by family descent. The literal meaning of Deuterono- 
my is, The Second Law ; and the reason of its being 
applied to the fifth book of the Pentateuch, is simply 
the £EM;t that that book is principally a repetition of the 
Mosaic code, recorded at length in a preceding book, — 
a recapitulation of the ground which had already been 
passed over. 

The authorship of these books is commonly attribut- 
ed to MosBS — ^the reputed law-giver of the Hebrew na- 
tion, still venerated by the Jew wherever situated, and 
(according to the account given of him) the most won- 
derful man of his time. When I say commonly attrib- 
uted, I do not mean unanimotisly, among all who receive 
the books as authentic records, — all modem Jews, and 
nominal Christians of every sect : but I wish only to 
convey the idea, that they are generally spoken ofj al- 
most every where, as the books of Moses ; and by the 
majority of people, who have never been led to turn 
their attention to the close scrutiny of their verbal com- 
poedtion, or who have never made any researches respect- 
ing tfieir history, they are supposed to have been ori^- 
nally written by him. 

Whether he was the direct author of the whole, or 
only a part, or of any portion whatever, of the books in 
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their present form, is a question that has never yet been 
satisfactorily determined. It has been a matter of con- 
troversy, among the most profound scholars, for more 
than a thousand years. 

Let us inquire seriously, What evidence have we that 
Moses was actually the writer of the several books refer- 
red to ? The books themselves indicate the oppo^te : 
they furnish internal, presumptive proof that they are 
the workmanship of another hand — at least, in the pres- 
ent arrangement of their materials, and the structure of 
their language. Such proof will be rendered the most 
distinctly manifest by the citation of a few prominent 
instances, in which language is employed that is radical- 
ly inconsistent with original and direct autobiography. 

Moses is almost invariably spoken of in the third per- 
son. In most cases, the language referring to the mes- 
sages received by him from the Deity, is not — "The 
Lord said unto me;^^ but — The Lord said unto Mo$e8.*^ 
In Deuteronomy, however, there is found what some 
may regard as a^deviation from this general rule, lliere, 
in several instances, we meet with the sentence, "The 
Lord siud imto ?7i€," &c. ; but this, be it observed, was 
evidently not written by Moses, but, so to speak, piU 
into his mouth by the historian, who merely represents 
him as addressing the people publicly, while assembled 
in a large throng : for the 1st chapter of the book of 
Deuteronomy commences in the following manner:-— 
"These be the words which Moies [not i] spake unto 
all Israel on this side Jordan ;'* and in the third verse, 
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the langaage is — ^^'And it came to pass in the fortietfar 
year, in the eleventh month, on the first day of the 
month, that Moses spake imto the childi*en of Israel," 
&c. In the coarse of several following chapters the 
name Moses and the corresponding pronoun, are in the first 
person : but this does not of necessity evince that Moses 
was the writer; for it is no uncommon thing when speaking 
of an individual, and in quoting what he has expressed, to 
^ve his language, as near as possible, in the direct form. 
The continuity of the regular historic narrative is some- 
times suddenly broken oif, and another subject (having no 
le^timate connection with the prior train of remark, and 
of which no previous intimation has been given) is then 
introduced. This is particularly the case in Genesis, iv. 
23, where the writer speaks of Lamech as addressing 
his two wives, saying, "Hearken imto my speech ; for I 
have slain a man to my wounding, and a young man to 
my hurt." Of this homicide we find no mention in 
any preceding chapter ; nor are we informed what par- 
ticular person it was, whose death is bewailed. Inter- 
ruptions of tins kind, occurring in the midst of an other- 
wise connected series of historical or biographical inci- 
dents, would naturally lead almost any one to conclude, 
that either some preceding particulars had been excluded 
from the records, intentionally or by accident ; or that 
the hands of more than one person were employed in 
Uie work of composition. This latter supposition would 
account satisfactorily for those discrepant interpolations, 
which are otherwise perplexing. 
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The character of Moses is described in the most eulo-^ 
gistic terms — ^in language highly immodest and at war 
with common propriety, for any one to adopt in regard 
to himself. As an instance, take the following assertion, 
which occurs in Numbers, rii. 3 : "Now the man Moses 
was very meek, above all the men which were upon the 
face of the earth." 

But perhaps the most weighty consideration— the 
one which militates the most seriously against the posi- 
tion that Moses was the reritable author of the five 
books, in their present condition — ^is the fact that the 
concluding one (Deuteronomy) contains ah account of 
his deathj with a particular mention of some of the ci^ 
cumstances connected with it. K you consult, at your 
leisure, the last chapter of the book, you will find the 
account, commencing with the first verse and terminating 
with the eighth, in language as follows : — 

"And Moses went up from the plains of Moab, unto 
the mountdn of Nebo, to the top of Pisgah, that is over 
ai^ainst Jericho : and the Lord shewed him all the land 
of Gilead, unto Dan, and all Naphtali, and the land of 
Ephraim, and Manassah, and all the land of Judah, unto 
the utmost sea, and the south, and the plsdn of the val- 
ley of Jericho, the city of pahn-trees, unto Zoar. And 
the Lord said unto him. This is the land which I sware 
unto Abraham, unto Isaac, and unto Jacob, saying, I 
will give it unto thy seed ; I have caused thee to see it 
with thine eyes, but thou shalt not go over thither. So 
Moses the servant of the Lord died there, in the land of 
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Jdoohy according to the word of the Lord. And he 
buried him in a valley in the land of Moab, over agamst 
Beth-peor : bat no man knoweth of his sepulchre unto 
this day. And Moses was a hundred and twenty years 
old when he died : his eye was not dim, nor his natural 
force abated. And the children of Israel wept for Mo- 
ses in the plains of Moab thirty days : so the days of 
weeping and mauming for Moses were ended." 

Shortly before I commenced preaching, while residing 
m the fjEunily of a clergyman, — at a time when I did 
not perceive the general bearing and diversified relations 
of Theolo^cal matters, so clearly as I humbly believe 1 
now see them, — ^my mind was exercised somewhat upon 
this apparent scriptural incongruity ; or rather this state- 
ment of an utter imposfflbility : for such it is, hmnanly 
speaking, if we proceed upon the ground that Moses 
was the writer of the whole of the Pentateuch, in the 
form in which it appears in our version of the lUble. I 
recollect that when I inquired for some method of ob- 
viating the difficulty, I was referred, for a solution of it, 
to Dr. Adam Clarke's comment on the passage, in which 
that ingenious writer contends that the Icut chapter of 
Deuteronormny (which contidns the account of Moses' 
death and burial) should properly be reckoned as 
the fir9t chapter of the book of Joihua. This attempt- 
ed explication appeared satisfiEu^tory to me at the time ; 
but from mature reflection I feel convinced that it is but 
an adroit conjecture ; and although it may be correct, 
yet it is no more reliable than some other equally plausi- 
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ble mode of explanation -which, perhaps, any of us. 
might devise. 

Calmbt, a celebrated French monk, who died about 
the middle of the last century, in one of his large works 
on the Bible, (which has been edited and republished 
in this country by Prof. Robinson, imder the auspices 
of the Andover Theological Seminary) says "it is not very 
unlikely" that Aaron may have ^^assisted his brother 
in writing some parts of the books which now bear the 
name of Moses :" and he adds, "K this be admisfflble, 
then we account at once for such difference of style as 
appears in these books, and for such smaller variations 
in different places, as would naturally arise from two 

persons recording the same facts It accounts, also, 

for the third person being used when speaking of Moees : 
perhaps, too, for some of the praise and commendation 
of Moses, which is most remarkable where Aaron is most 
in fault."* This supposition, however, does not accotmt 
for the record of the death and burial of Moses ; which 
could not have been written by Aaron, because Ju died 
sometime before Moses did ! And Moses attended him 
during his last moments, according to the account. In 
Numbers, xx. 27—29, it is stated that they both "went 
up into moimt Hor, in the sight of all the congregation. 
And Moses stripped Aaron of his garments, and put 
them upon Eleazer his son ; and Aaron died there in 
the top of the mount : and Moses and Eleazer came 
down from the mount. And when all the' congregation 

* See article Aabon, Calmet'e Dictionary. 
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saw Hiat Aaron was dead, tiiey mourned for Aaron thir^ 
dajs, even all the house of Israel." 

If we now dismiss, for a while, the especial conadera- 
tion of these difficulties, some tight will perhaps be re- 
flected upon them, as we proceed in the examination of 
other particulars. 

Our next inquiry will be, In what language was the 
Pentateuch written ? As I endeavored to show in the 
second lecture, it was probably first written, and ar- 
ranged as it now stands, in Hebrew^ by Ezra, the Jew- 
ish S^ Priest, who was (according to the general tes- 
timony of historians) the compiler and first publishing 
editor of the Old Testament scriptures. 

Bat in what language was it originally written, either 
in part, or as a whole ? The recorded mementoes, which, 
were tfiey at this time distinctly traceable, would perhaps 
furnish us au adequate answer to this question, (although 
they were none too le^bly inscribed at first) are now 
Teiled in obscurity — well-nigh lost to us, at our remote 
p<mit of view; so tMckly have the mists gathered and 
filled the atmosphere that floats between the past and 
the present. 

We riiould, doubtless, be furnished with the most di- 
rect means of obtaining some credible information on 
this pmnt, could we ascertain, with any thing like au ap- 
proach to exactness, the date or dates of time, at which 
the several books were written — i. e., supposing them 
to have been written in the regular form of a book, or 
books, previous to the tiine of fiora ; which some leamei 
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and good men have believed^ and others^ equally learned 
and good, have honestly dovhted. 

Whatever authenticated historical statements respect- 
ing the origin of written language, we may gain access 
to, will render us the most efficient aid we can receive 
in our present investigations. 

Various historical inquirers have indulged their^ minds 
in the formation of numerous conjectures and specula- 
tions, some of them more or less probable, while others 
are merely chimerical. Some, for instance, have sup- 
posed that when the Deity ori^nally endowed man with 
the faculty of reason and the power of vocal utterance, 
he imparted to him the knowledge of some species of 
writing. But our own observation and experience, unit- 
ed with the testimony of such history as we know to be 
accurate, teach us that the various Arts came into exist- 
ence gradually — a knowledge of them has been unfold- 
ed to the human mind, not instantaneously, but by de- 
grees ; and I see no good reason for believing that th« 
art of writing forms an exception to this general rule of 
gradual, human progress. 

^specting the ori^ of ie<fer«,— regular, alphabetic 
characters,— I find that there is not a little contrariety 
of opinion among historians ; even those reputed to be 
the most learned and reliable authorities, who have spent 
years of assiduous toil in the examination of the subject, 
with the most extensive libraries, and the best ancient 
MSS. in preservation, constantly at their command. 
Although some imagme that letters originated with the 
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Ivatriarch Abraham, while others suppose that the honor 
of tiielr invention belongs to Moses, and others still are 
inclined to think they may have been invented by the 
Egyptians, yet the only definite, positive assertion in 
which historians generally unite respecting the matter, 
is, that Cadmus, a Phoenician, introduced letters among 
the Grecians, (having brought them with him from 
Syria,) about 1519 years before Christ, and more than 
forty years after the death of Moses. It is supposed 
that Cadmus was either their inventor, or that he deriv- 
the knowledge of them from some of his countrymen — 
among whom, it is presumed, they may have originated. 
The letters of his alphabet were but sixteen in number, 
eight others being added afterwards, and at diflFerent 
times. They are said to be identical with the charac- 
ters of the language called the Hebrew,— the name, 
Hebrew, being given them at a subsequent period. 
This is in accordance with Rollin, one of the highest 
standard authorities, in regard to ancient history. It 
also harmonizes with Blair's Chronology. 

Now the position, by some confidentiy assumed, that 
letters were known previous to the time of Cadmus, 
(which was nearly half a century after the death of 
Moses) rests almost entirely upon inference, or evidence 
which is but circumstantial and presumptive in its char- 
acter. Be it observed, particularly, that I am now 
speaking of methodical, alphabetic language — not of the 
loose symbolic representation of ideas, (which doubtiess 
eame into existence with the first man, or soon after, in 
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some crude form) nor of that very ancient and 80m^ 
what more methodical picture-Yrnting (of which I shall 
soon speak) called hyerogjijpfaics. Some of the premi- 
ses, which, it is thought, lead directly to the conclusion, 
that letters were known a long while before their intro- 
duction into Greece, at the time I have mentioned, are 
the following : — ^The language in Genesis, zziii. 20, is 
such as to convey the idea, to the general reader, that 
when the sons of Heth sold Abraham a parcel of ground 
for a burial-place, they gave him a bill of sale, or title- 
deed of some kind. This conjecture is favorably regard- 
ed by Dr. Jahn.^ But, to my mind, the conclusion 
does not seem to be very strongly fortified. Let us read 
the passage under consideration. ^' And the field, and the 
cave that is therein, were made sure unto Abraham, for 
a possession of a burying-place, by the sons of Heth."t 
What is there in this phraseology which necessarily im- 
plies that a written guaranty was given at the transfer 
of the property ? Nothing, that I can see. True, it is 
said the possession was "made %ure unto Abraham." 
But this pledge of surety might be eflfectually given in 
some other way than by a written warranty deed. Se- 
curity, abundantly satisfactory in its nature, and legally 
binding to all intonts and purposes, might have been 
given symbolically — conveyed through the significant 
medium of some gift, of very trifling value in itself, but 
important as a tenure, — ^according to the custom of every 
rude nation, where the arts of civilized life have not been 

* Biblical Arcliwology, Part 3, ( 8j. f Gen^ xxiii. 9P. 
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cultirated. The North American Indians transacted all 
their conunercial affiiirs in this way, — conveying all their 
unspoken messages, those'^td^ting to other matters than 
traffic, by strings of beads and'%ampum, by a feather, 
or by a sprig of some forest tree. They had no written 
l^»^g*^g® — ^ mean, no methodical dialect, governed by 
rules of etymology and syntax ; although they may have 
had — ^probably did have — ^a crude method of vrritingj 
like the rough, unseemly figures etched upon the sur- 
face of the celebrated rock, in the town of Dighton, in 
this State, — an accurate engraving and particular ac- 
eount of which may be found in Barber's Historical Col- 
lections of Massachusetts, 

These considerations will be sufficient, I think, to show 
that the passage in Genesis which speaks of Abraham's 
purchase being "made sure" to him, does not, of neces- 
sity, jaeld any support to the idea that alphabetic letters 
of any kind were then in vogue. And even supposing 
that a recorded transfer were given, it might all have 
been written in hyeroglyphics. 

Another reason which has been offered in favor of the 
hypothesis that letters must have been in use at a much 
earlier date than tiie time of Cadmus, is the circum- 
stance that writing and books are particularly spoken of 
in the Pentateuch, in many instances, as in Exodus, xvii. 
14 : ^^And the Lord s^d unto Moses, Write this for a 
memorial in a book, and rehearse it in the ears of Josh- 
ua." But this and similar passages prove nothing, ab- 
Bolately, concerning the employment of letters; because 
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(ts jost now observed, in reference to the 9appo0ed con- 
veyance-deed) the writing nnght have been hyero j^yphk 
in its structure. The oofnutence of the terms writing 
and book in the Fentaloiich, tends no more to prove that 
alphabetic letters were known in the days of Moses, 
than the use of one of the same, words in the New Testa- 
ment proves that printed and bound volumes were in 
circulation in the time of Christ and the first apostles. 
It is said, that when Jesus went mto the synagogue, on 
a certain occasion, ^'thore was delivered unto him the 
book of the prophet Esaias. And when he had opened 
the bookj ho found the place where it was written, The 
spirit of the Lord is upon me," &;c.^ The book, in this 
instance, was a roll of parchment ; which latter name 
was applied by the Jews to their scriptural reccnrds kept 
in ike temple. Paul uses both terms, in innnediaie con- 
nection with each other, to signify the same thing, 2d 
Tim. iv. 18 : ''The cloak that I left at Troas with Ca^ 
pus, when thou comest, bring with thee, and the books, 
but especially the parchments." 

In short, it is a very difficult matter to find any thing 
which amounts to a positive proof that Letters were 
known in the time of Moses. For this reason, jNme 
have concluded that he wrote entirely in hyeroglyphics, 
as the Egyptians are not certainly known to have prac- 
tised any other mode of expressing their thouj^ts, and 
he is said to have been ''learned in all the wiadom of 
the Egyptians.^t 

^Luke, iT. 17, 18. t Acts, Tii. 23. 
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Siicmld we regtrd him as the bona fide writer of the 
fire books, or most of them, in their present arrange- 
Menty we could not ratidto% consider him as the sole 
author, or even the first narraAr in a recorded form, of 
many of the accounts they contam: because some of 
them relate to events which transpired centuries before 
he was bom. The book of Genesis, for instance, con- 
tains an elliptic sketch of the history of human transac- 
tions for about two thousand three hundred and seventy 
years, according to the lowest estimate : some compute 
it to have been a much longer period. If Moses really 
wrote the books bearing his name, he must have collect- 
ed much of the material from other sources than his own 
memory. This self-evident particular has led some emi- 
nent Theolo^ans to admit that in all probability the 
originals of many of the early accounts in the Penta- 
teuch were in existence long before Moses, and that he 
merely combined and placed them in regular order — 
some of them having been copied, or puzzled out, from 
old transcripts of hyeroglyphic or other characters, and 
preserved in the famiUes of Shem, Abraham, and the 
Hebrew patriarchs. Some conjecture that Adam was a 
writer, and may have left some inscribed memorials of 
his time. K I were to undertake giving you an account 
of all the suppositions of this kind, which have been 
revelled in, I fear you would be detained in listening, 
lor a length of time considerably beyond patient endur- 
ance. 

After a earefiil consultation of those published works. 
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■^hich are considered worthy of tlie highest confidence 
by Protestant sects generally^ (and some of them even 
by Roman Catholics) aiM alter somewhat diligently 
comparing, section by Section and paragraph by para- 
graph, the historical statements and avowed opinions of 
diflFerent writers, the conviction has become seated in 
my mind, that it is no very easy task— if, imder any cir- 
cumstances, it is possible^ which I utterly disbelieve — 
to determine, with any approximation towards certainty, 
whether Moses was, or was not, the writer of any part 
of the five books commencing with Genesis and ending 
with Deuteronomy. During the last year. Prof. Stuart, 
of Andover, has published an elaborate and in many re- 
spects valuable work on the Old Testament, in which 
he endeavors with all the logic he can summon to his 
aid to establish a claim for the sole or principal author* 
ship of the Pentateuch, in behalf of Moses. But I 
find in the book no tangible proof on this point — only 
inference, over-strained ar^;;mng, and ingenious specula* 
tion. 

That Moses left, as the production of his own hand, 
some of the materials which compose the books we are 
considering, seems highly probable. Presumptive evi- 
dences, internal and collateral, to substantiate this probar 
bility , might here be adduced ; but I deem it unneces- 
sary to bring them forward — as, after all, each individual 
will, doubtless, (as ho should) make up bia own ju la- 
ment, from the general aspect of the case, as it appears 
to him. One suggestion, however, I irill just state, 
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wUch diould be allowed due reflection, — as it is, per- 
haps, the principal one connected with the point we are 
canvas^g. It is, to say the least, very reasonable to 
suppose that Moses would endeavor to leave behind himt 
some records or memorials of the stirring and eventful 
scenes in which he was the chief actor : and it is there- 
fore, as it seems to me, a legitimate inferential deduc- 
tion of commonrsense reasoning on a doubtful subject, 
that he was the author, in one form or another, of some 
portion of that history in which he figures as the grand 
hero. Farther than this, I am unable to see how we 
can feel warranted in assuming a very confident tone, 
respecting Ins direct participancy in the Pentateuchal 
writings. 

I have spoken of hyeroglyphics : let me say a few 
words more in regard to them, before proceeding farther 
in our general inquiries. The merit of their invention 
is claimed by the Egyptians ; and probably with much 
reascm, — ^thou^ historians acknowledge that nothing cer- 
tain can be learned in relation to this point. Like all 
language, (which, even in its highest state, is but the 
suggesting talisman of ideas) they were founded, to 
some extent, on the principles of nature. An image of 
a bird, a quadruped, or some inanimate object, was se- 
lected to represent some passion or mental characteiis* 
tic ; and there was a great deal of propriety and forci- 
ble signification in many of the chosen emblems. The 
figure of a lion was a symbol of strength, courage and 
determination : those of a dove and a kmb, the signs 
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of meekness, innocence and gentleness. The past and 
tlie future were represented in contrast by a man having 
two faces, each gazing in a direction opposite to the 
"t>ther. The idea of eternity — time or existence without 
beginning and without end — was expressed by the figure 
of a serpent in the form of a large cuxjle, endeavoring 
to swallow himself. I have observed this significant em- 
blem on the iron gate which opens into one of the burial- 
enclosures in the neighboring cemetery of Harmony 
Grove. Within the circular figure you will find the rep- 
resentation of an hour-glassj which I presume (for I 
have never met with any explanation of it) was design- 
ed to set forth the idea of Time embraced within JEt^- 
nity. 

In these or similar characters, Moses might have 
written ; or it is possible that he used the letters of some 
alphabet. I think it the most warrantable conclusion 
that his records, left in fragmentary remains, were not 
collected, arranged and more clearly expressed by trans- 
lation in a regular, grammatic dialect, until a great 
while after his deatli. 

This supposition, which (as I shall endeavor to show 
still further) is very reasonable, removes those discrep- 
ancies, which are so glaiing in the books under discus- 
sion, when we attempt to consider them, in their existing 
form, as the direct and sole workmanship of Moses. 

It would be natural for the compiling editor, whoever 
he might be, in re-arrangmg and re-writing the notes and 
hyeroglyphic or alphabetical records within his reach, to 
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use the third person instead of the first. It would bo 
the only proper method for him to adopt, unless it were 
his intention to deceive mankind by the publication of ^ 
spurious history, or his design to construct a romance on" 
the plan of an autobiography. 

K the translator, transcriber, or whatever else we may 
style him, were educated to admire Moses ; if all tradi- 
tion had taught him to revere that distinguished civil 
and ecclesiastical leader, as the greatest personification 
of human excellency, he would be inclined to say of 
him, with the most perfect sincerity, that he "was very 
meek, above all the men which were upon the face of 
the earth.'* And in writing, for preservation, a history 
of Moses' career, he would as a matter of course, re- 
cord all that was known concerning his death. The 
death of a great man, is an event generally noticed with 
more or less of pomp and ceremony. It appears that 
when the last chapter of Deuteronomy was written, but 
little was known concerning the death of Moses — abso- 
lutely nothing concerning the exact locality of his burial- 
place. The historian's language is — ^"No man knoweth 
of his sepulchre unto this day." We should not say 
this of a man who died last week, or last year, or ten, 
twenty, fifty, or even a hundred years ago, — especially 
if he had been a great man, a leader of the nation, and 
the wonder of his age ! His grave would be a Mecca — 
marked by some significant designation, and visited, the 
year round, by adoring pilgrims from every quarter ! 
The very phraseology, ^^No man knoweth of his sepol- 
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chre HTito (Ms day^^ implies that the burial was an event 
lanff past at the time the book of Deuteronomy yru 
written. 

I deem it a highly plausible suppontion, that the ac- 
count of Moses' death was written by Ezra, — he haying 
gathered the material statements from tradition and 
fragmentary records,* 

The Pentateuch is characterized by considerable 
strength and beauty, as respects the style of its literarj 
composition ; and it contains much important truth, ex- 
pressed through metaphor, and in direct, tan^ble pre- 
cept. But many of its teachings, if considered ao* 
thoritative, as they are generally construed, are stum- 
bling blocks in the way of imman improvementr— elogB 

to the advancement of scientific trutii — serious obstacles 

■■ ■ ■ I I 1 ■ I.I . »» 

* ^In theaeventh year of the reign of Artaienea, Ezra obtained of Um 
king and hia seven counsellorB, an ample commission, empowering him 
10 retam to Jerusalem with all such Jews as would fbllow him thither, 
in order to re-establish the Jewish government and religion, and to regu- 
late both agreeably to their own laws. £sra was descended from Saraia, 
who was high pnest of Jerusalem, at the time when it was destroyed by 
Nabuchodnnosor, and was pot to death by his command. Esra was a Tory 
learned and pious man, ana was chieflv distinguished from the rest of the 
Jews, by his great knowledge in the Scriptures ; on account of which it 
is said of hun^ TJuU he waa verv ready in the law qf Moees that uhu given 
tff the God of leraeL When Kzra was in power, as his chief riew wii 
k> restore religion to its ancient purity, he arranged the books of Scrip- 
ture in their proper order, rerised them all very carefQlly, and eoOeded 
the anckni doeumente relating to the people of God, m order to compose 
out of them the two books of Chronicles, to which he added the history 
of hui own times, which was finished by Nehemiah. With their books 
ends the long history which Moses had b«gun, and which the writers who 
came slier mm eontiniied in a regular series, till the repairing of Jerasa- 
iem. The rest of the sacred history is not written in tnat uninterrupted 
fffder. Whilst Ezra and Nehemiah were compiling the latter part of that 

Ksat work, Herodotus , whom profane authors caul the father of history. 
|aa to write."— J^>«m'f AnaetU Hittory, booh rii. c^i. i. ts^fl^ii «. 
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in the path which, but for the obstructions tliej present, 
would lead to a higher and better social state among 
mankind. These hindrances to the acceleration of pro- 
gressive human welfare, should be removed as speedily 
as possible. Involuntary servitude, — the sobjection of 
an intellectual and moral being to the will and caprice 
of another, who ranks him with goods and chattels ; tiie 
deliberate violation of human life by process of law, and 
its direful waste in battle ; — these infernal practices, as 
well as some degrading superstitions, arc sought to be 
defended by a direct appeal to the books containing a 
record of the Mosaic code and a history a£ the custQins* 
and social regulations of the patriarchs in olden time. 
Now perhaps the most summarily effective method we 
can adopt for disarming the foes of progress of some of 
their most potent weapons, which they brandish in ter- 
rorem over the heads of the many, will be, by employing 
as skilfully as we may the pencil of impartial investiga- 
tion, to bring forth in prominent relief from the delusive 
back-ground of historical vagueness and superstitious 
sanctity, the true form and features of that imaginary 
Canonical Despot — that fancied Vicegerent of God — 
throogb whose lips dimly traced upon the shadowy can- 
vass, oame apparently that voice of assumed authority 
which overawed us in spite of our reason ; — which voice 
was but the utterance of a mortal man, like ourselves, 
who stood behind the curtain ! Then shall we no longer 
tremble at the commanding word spoken through the 

fancied oracle : no longer shall the mystic frown upon 

7 
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the facjD of tbe painted image, deter our ra<5e from ad- 
vancing to the enjoyment of freedom and blessedness 
n)w hidden by the intercepting screen of mis-named 
Authoritv. 

•r' 

A passage in the book of Genesis,^ forming a part 
«r the covenant said to have been made between the 
Almighty and Noah, long before the enactment of the 
civil and religious code taught and enforced by Moses, 
\6 pertinaciously adliered to, even now, by clergymen of 
some literary eminence, as a divinely authoritative sanc- 
tion of tlie barbarous custom of inflicting death as a penal- 
ty for crime. How absurd is this course made to appear, 
])y the view which we have taJ^en, in this lecture, of the his- 
tory of the books which are thus appealed to. How un- 
warrantably assummg appears this attempted argument in 
behalf of judicial life-taking, when we consider that the 
origin of the book containing the declaration on which it 
M based, is a matter altogether uncertain ! No mortal 
CAn now tell when, by what person, nor in what lanr 
guage, it was first written. And yet there are those, 
calling themselves ministers of the forgiving Jesus, who 
dogmatically assume, despite all the contrary sugges- 
tions and arguments of Philanthropy and Reason, that tlie 
vindictive sentiment referred to is a positive, divine injunc- 
tion, to be contumed in force as long as the world stands ! 

Besides the doubtfulness concerning the primary 
source whence the passage in question emanated, it 



* i*en. ix. 16. ** Whoso sheddeth man's blood, by man shall his blood 
be «hed." 
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should be recollected fliat it has, like many other por- 
tions of scripture, been variously rendered by different 
translators and critical students of the Bibk. Some 
regard it as merely a general prediction of the conse- 
quences which naturally follow in the path ©f hatred, 
strife, and murder ; and they view it as corresponding 
with the declaration of Jesus, "All they that take the 
sword shall perish with the sword."* Among those who 
have placed this construction upon the verse, may be 
mentioned the distinguished German, John David ^ 
MicnABLis, once a Professor of Philosophy in the Uni- 
versity of (jottingen ; John IjB CL^a^ auth 
Biblical Translation and Commentary J John Calvin, 
the Reformer; and Thomas C. Upham, now Professor 
of Moral Philosophy, and of the Hebrew Language, in 
Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Maine.f Many otlier 
significations, neither of them implying a warrant or 
justification of the death-penalty, have been affixed to 
the passage by writers of some note, who were of differ- 
ent theolo^cal predilections. But even if we consider 
it (as it is regarded by Rev. Dr. Cueever, and others) 
33 originally intended to be an express sanction of the 
retaliatory law which still lingers to disgrace human 
governments, how can we rely upon it, satisfactorily, as 
a statute of di\ine origin and as perpetually binding, 

*Mmtt xxTi. 62. 

tSee the TaluaMe work of Rer. C. Speai, on Capital PaDishinenr. 
p. 1 4 J. Those wha desire to know iu what estiinatioa the several 
cai ic» referred to have been held by those vho did not adopt all their 
i.HJDcla»ions, may coutult the Appendix to Vol. ii. Hobne's 'Introduc- 
luta to the Critical Study and Knowledge of the Holy Scriptures/' 
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when wc cannot know where, by whom, or at what time, 
it was first recorded ? 

The account, contained in the first chapter of Gene- 
sis, of the creation of this earth and the remmnder of 
our solar system, if Utcrally interpreted, is opposed to 
the rational inferences and deductions of scientific geolo- 
;;ists, and inconsistent with the unerring demonstrations 
of Astronomy and Natural Philosophy. Tlie writer 
convoy's the idea, that the globe we inhabit, with its in- 
numerable varieties of animal and vegetable hfe, its mul- 
tiform laws and agencies, and man, its delegated lord ; 
tlie sim ; the moion ; and the stai*s, which are counties?, 
and of which, it is computed, we can see with the naked 
eye not less than one hundred millions, — were all created 
and stationed in their respective orbits, in harmonious or- 
der and completene5i5,in the space of a little less tlian one 
week — xij' ddf/ft of twelve or twenty-four hours each. 

Now all modem geologists, who have attauied to any 
degree of eminence, unite in the opinion tliat this earth 
was many thousand years in process of creation. Dif 
ferent strata of rock and soil, fragmentary fossil remains 
and complete petrifications, found at a great depth be- 
low the surface, have irresistiblv led them to the conclu- 
sion that long ages must have elapsed before our globe 
reached its present organic condition. They have dis- 
covered wliat they regard as sure indications Hiat whole 
races of animals, now entirely extinct, were once its 
inhabitants, a great while before the creation of man — 
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nay, before it was reiidered a fit place for his residence. 
They have, therefore, felt themselves impelled either to 
reject the account in Genesis, altogether, or else to seek 
for some method of accommodating its phraseology, by 
figurative interpretation, to the results of tfceir scientific 
inquiries. Those who have cherished a deep veneration 
for the teaching of the past, (the result of early educa- 
tion) but who at the same time have found themselves 
unable to overcome the force of clear demonstration, 
have adopted the latter mode of terminating the mentol 
conflict. Professor Silliman, of Yale College, (who is 
a very staunch orthodox believer) in common with other 
geologists of distinction who believe in the plenary in- 
spiration of the Scriptures, regards the word "day,*' 
employed in Genesis with reference to the original wu\ k 
of creation, as intended to signify an indefinite peiitd 
of time — including, perhaps, many centuries — rather 
than the brief interval which wc now technically desig- 
nate by that term. This exegesis was, no doubt, conceiv- 
ed from the impulse of a praise-worthy intention : it wr.5 
designed to reconcile, if possible, the incongruity be- 
tween Scientific Geology and the letter of the Bible. 
And it is true tliat there is some plausibility in the argu- 
ment thus presented : for wc often use the term dot/ in a 
sense materially difibrcnt from its calendar-mcaniu^-. 
We employ it in relation to an age or century, or a nar- 
rower compass of time, during which some noted charac- 
ter has flourished. Wc speak, it may be, of some past 

hero as a wonderful mimfor hU dai/y or comideHng tlie 

1* 
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day ill wliicli he lived. We remsirk, also, very fi-cqucnt- 
ly, concerning the great movements, the inventior.s, the 
novel theories, &c., of the present day. And in all 
this our meaning is not misapprehended, but readily un- 
derstood. There is, however, one difficulty attending 
this rule of explanation when we apply it to the first 
chapter of Genesis. It is stated in that chapter, at the 
conclusion of the detail of each day's Omnific labor, 
that "the evening and the monuny^^ formed the bounda- 
ries of each and every day mentioned. "The evening 
and the momhig were the first day" — "the evening and 
the morning were the second day," &c., &c. This 
pliraseology, I am aware, has been figuratively construed, 
jv=i implying simply tlie beginning and ending of the in- 
diifimte periods of time supposed to be signified by the 
word "day." But taking it in connexion with the gen- 
eral features of the storj^, especially with the plain stat.- 
m3nt that "Gv>d divided the Ufjht from the darkness^ and 
(rod called the light Diy, and the darkness he called 
JVi^/i^," I am impressed with the conviction (acknowl- 
edged ingenuity to tlie contrary notwithstanding) that 
the writer made use of the words day, evening and 
morning, precisely as we employ them, to signify th« 
component divisions of our calendar week. I under- 
Rtaud him as teaching that tlus earth we inhabit wa« 
. created, with all its concomitant appendage?, includhig 
man, in six literal days not exceeding twenty-four hours 
each. 
Besides the geological objections to tliis account, there 
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arc others, arising from Astronomy. According to the 
storv in Grenesis, the innumerable stars, which we behold 
nightly bespangling the blue vault, were stationed as 
"lights in the firmament, to give liglit upon the earth :" 
whereas it is the rational belief of astronomei-s, and all 
who have paid any attention to the wonderful facts which 
they have evolved, that the imcounted spheres that we 
see above and around us, arc worlds, peopled with intel- 
ligences not wholly unlike ourselves ; for whose subsist- 
ence, accommodation and progressive development the 
orbs they inhabit were created and adapted. It is true, 
tliat the stars *'give light upon the earth ;^^ but it 
seems to me a puerile idea for us to cherish, (with our 
present amount of astronomic Ught^ that they were 
created expressly for this purpose : yet such, I think, js 
the inference we must necessarily draw with regard to 
tiic meaning of the language in Genesis, if we consider 
ic as an intended history. 

There is also a conflict between two material state- 
ments, of the narrative, if we consider it in connexion 
with well-kno^vn laws of Katural Philosophy. It is rep- 
resented (or, at least, we may naturally infer such to 
be the writer's meaning, maugre all the twisting prac- 
ti-sed by geological commentators) that "the greater 
light" — ^by which, no doubt, the sun is intended — was 
created on the fourth dag ; — and yet it is previously al- 
leged, that on the first day "God said. Let there l>d 
light: and there was light." We know that the ele- 
ment of light, wliich irradiates our planetary S}'stem, is 
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emitted from the sun. Now from what source did light 
proceed on the first day, if the sun were not created 
and stationed in his place until three days afterwards ? 
If we say, it may have proceeded from the other 8ua«, 
beyond computation, which we term fixed stars, we are 
met by the fact tliat we have no intimation, not the most 
distant, that they were created before the fourth day. 

With all due deference to the opinions of others who 
have made this portion of Scripture a subject of much 
thoughtful investigation, I must be permitted so say, 
that it appears to me the most rational to believe that 
the author of the account wrote merely in accordance 
with the generally prevalent notions of his time, respect- 
ing "the heavens and the earth, and all the host of 
them,'' — as he docs not give us the slightest intimation 
that he had any acc^uaintance with Astronomy as now 
understood. We have no reason to suppose, from any 
lan'itiaire he employs, that he was aware of the fact that 
the regular alternation of day and night is produced by 
the earth*s rotary motion. His object, we may reason- 
ably presume, was not to teach Geology or Astronomy, or 
any other physical science; but rather, to impress upon the 
minds of those for whose benefit and instruction he wrote, 
the great truth that God made the worlds and that he is 
likewise the sui)reme author of all things. This impor- 
tant truth, as I humbly conceive, he sought to convey 
through the medium of a regular, systematic story ; in 
the methodical divisions and details of which he did not 
lum so much at literal conformity to matter of fact, aa at 
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the more practically important matter of presenting his 
main ideas in such a tangible and attractive form as to 
have them readily grasped and mentally retamed. Tliis 
view of the subject, whatever may be thought of its cor^ 
rcctness, removes the otherwise valid objections arising 
from the developments of scientific research. 

Mr paramount design in the preparation of this lec- 
ture, has been ahready more than accomplished ; for it 
was my principal wish merely to set before you, in its 
true light, by the aid of such reliable historic information 
as might be gathered, the nature of the supposed au- 
thoritative claims of the first five books of the Old Testa- 
ment. If the endeavor to eflfect this object has been 
successful, — ^which I leave for the audience to decide,— 
tlie necessity for philological criticism and expository la- 
bor is in a measure superseded, as far as their bearinp;3 
upon the great interests of philanthropy are concerned: 
for unreasonable enemies of man are all they wlio main- 
tain a pertinacious adherence to a law, a custom, or a 
sentiment in any way practically enforced, which stands 
uncompromisingly opposed to the advancement of human 
good, when they have ])ecome convinced that its origin is 
utterly obscure, and that its alleged divine sanction is, at 
best, but a conjectural assumption. 

The description of the garden of Eden, in which Adam 
and Eve, our reputed progenitors, are said to have been 
placed ; the forbidden fruit of which they partook ; the 
serpent-who tempted them, and many other particulars 
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mentioned in the second and third chapters of the book 
of Genesis, are now generally interpreted as forming an 
allegory : or, to say tlie least, they are so regarded by 
all who are truly tpiritual-minded, whatever their secta- 
rian predilections. The garden is considered as an em- 
blem of the human heart ; the serpent, a typo of anful 
thoughts and suggestions; and "the voice of the Lord 
God," which the fii"st pair are said to have heard ''in 
the garden in the cool of the day," is thought to have 
been hitcnded as a figurative representation of the mild 
rei)roof of conscience, — the voice of God in the human 
suul, heard in the hour of cahn reflection, which time 
is beautifully compared with "the cool of the day," 

Many other subjects embraced within the Pentateuchal 
scriptures, would funiish us with interesting themes for 
consideration. But to do them justice, in their several 
minor details, would recpiire a discourse occupying many 
hours in the delivery. In the concluding lecture, I may 
take occasion to remark upon the principles which some 
of them uivolve. Among them may be mentioned the 
story of the Deluge ; the destruction of Sodom and Go- 
morrah ; and the passage of the Israelites through the 
Red Sea. Respecting these and other remarkable nar- 
rations, — in which mav be found abundant materials for 
discussion, in the light of reason and philosophy,- — each 
individual can best form his own opuiion. Whatever that 
opinion may chance to be, it need not — nay, it cannot ^ of 
itself alone — injuriously affect an understanding belief hi 
any of the fundamental realities of true ReUgion. They 
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wlio confound the (Usbelief of any of these, or of shnilar 
wonderful rekdons recorded elsewhei-e, with a denial of 
any true principle of ReUgion or Morals, are either a 
little dishonest or rather superficial. 

Though, at the present day, we may sometimes incur 
the risk of becoming what is termed unpopular, by the 
expres^on of our honest sentiments in relation to such 
topics as we have herein treated, we may well rejoice 
that the arm of cruel, unrelenting Persecution, which 
has seized and abound to the stake some of the best of 
our race, merely for darmg to speak their thoughts, is 
now palsied, and cannot reach us. Here, in New Eng- 
land, we sit under the spreading branches of our repub- 
lican fig-tree, and regale ourselves with the deUcious 
grapes which grow in such thick clusters upon the run- 
ning viae of free thought, — moistened and flavored as 
they are by the nectar of universal philanthropy. 



LECTURE IV. 



HISTORICAL, POETIC, AND PROVERBIAL BOOKS, FROM 
JOSHUA TO THE SONG OF SOLOMON} WITH A BRIEF 
NOTICE OF THE APOCRYPHA. 



The books we shall notice principally, in this lecture, 
are eighteen in number ; and we will briefly examine 
each separately, in the regular succession in which they 
are arranged in our common English version of the Bible, 
with one exception — ^the book of Lamentations — ^which, 
though placed among the prophecies, I do not consider 
prophetic in its character, (as that term is commonly un- 
derstood) but, strictly speaking, poetical. The titles of 
the several books, and the order in which they appear, 
are as follows :— Joshua ; Judges ; Ruth ; Samuel, 
First and Second Books; Kings, First and Second 
Books; Chronicles, I^t and Second Books; Ezra; 
Nehemiah ; Esther ; Job ; Psalms ; Proverbs ; Ecclesi- 
astes ; The Song of Solomon, — which follow each other 
ieriatimy — and the Lamentations of Jeremiah, which 
are placed immediately after the book of prophecy 
bearing his name. 

Pbiob to the commencement of our remarks upon the 

first of the writings just enumerated, we will bestow a 

momentary observation upon the subject of the lo9t 

8 
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books, SO called ; works that were well known and held 
ill some repute, anciently, as appears evident from some 
pointed allusions to them, which we find in the Old Testa- 
ment. They were not less than six in number, at the 
lowest calculation: how many more there may have 
been, it is now impossible to ascertain. The names of 
some of them are — the "Book of the Wars of the 
Lord ;" the "Book of the Righteous, or Jasher ;'* the 
"Chronicles," or "Annals of the Kings of Judah and 
Israel." Tlie others are not alluded to by any distinc- 
tive title, but are specified by a mention of some of their 
contents. I wUl adduce, in this connection, specifying 
chapter and verse, a few of the instances in which they 
are directly referred to. 

Numbers^ xxi. 14. "Wherefore it is said in the book 
of the wars of the Lord, What he did in the Red Sea, 
and in the brooks of Arnon." 

2 Samuel^ i. 17, 18. "And David lamented with this 
lamentation over Saul and over Jonathan his son : (also 
he bade them teach the children of Judah the use of the 
bow : behold it is written in the book of Jasher.)" 

An allusion is likewise made to this book in Joshua, 
X. 13, which I shall notice more fully before the conclu- 
sion of the present lecture. 

1 KingSj xiv. 19. "And the rest of the acts of 
Jeroboam, how he warred, and how he reigned, behold, 
they are written in the book of the Chronicles of the 
kings of Israel." 

1 KinffSy iv. 80, 32, 33. "Solomon's wisdom ezcelt 
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ed the wisdom of the children of the east country, and all 

the children of Egypt And he spake three thousand 

proverbs ; and his songs were a thousand and five. And 
he spake of trees, from the cedar that is in Lebanon even 
unto the hyssop that springeth out of the wall : he spake 
also of beasts, and of fowl, and of creeping things, and 
of fishes." 

From the passage cited last, it would appear that 
Solomon was quite an author. Indeed, he is thought 
by some to have been, for his time, rather a voluminous 
writer. Of his three thousand proverbs, we have only 
a part, in our Bible ; and quite a small portion of his 
one thousand and five songs, — the remainder being con- 
sidered as lost. The same may be said of his works on 
Natural History,* which are not known to be any where 
in preservation. 

It is believed that there was in existence another bookj 
now lost, — a volume of Lamentations, distinct from the 
one we now have, — ^written by Jeremiah, on the occasion 
of the death of King Josiah ; of which there is an inti- 
mation in 2 Chronicles, xxxv. 25, to wit : "And Jere- 
miah lamented for Josiah ; and all the singing-men and 
the singing-women spake of Josiah in their lamentations 
to this day, and made them an ordinance in Israel : and, 
behold, they are written in the Lamentations." 

Were these several writings now extant, it is highly 
probable that some light would be reflected from them 
upon certain parts of the Old Testament, the meaning 

^ 1 Kiogt, iv. 33. 
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of which is to US but very dimly perceptible. They ar« 
withdrawn, however, &om human sight : like the regal 
pomp and splendor, the love and the hate, of the kings 
and nobles whose deeds they were designed to commem- 
orate, they are now hidden from our gaze, in some re- 
mote comer of the binding and inaccessible grottoes of 
past time. 

We will now attend to the inspection of such writings 
as we have chiefly assigned for that purpose in this even- 
ing's leoture ; commencing with the book of Joshua. 

This book is commonly ascribed to the individual whose 
name it bears : but how much of it he wrote, it is im- 
possible to say, with historical precision. It is admitted 
by the e}{;plorers of Biblical antiquity, that it contains 
certain phrases, some local names, and the mention of 
some circumstances, which are not in agreement with 
the period ^t which he lived ; and which can be. ration^ 
ally accounted for, only on the supposition which we 
adopted in regard to the Pentateuch — viz. that additions 
have been miade to it, by some person ; probably by 
Ezra, the Old Testament compiler, 

AuGUSTiN CAI4MBT, the learned Catholic, and extenr 
sive commentator, (to whom I have alluded in a preced- 
ing lecture) gives us an item of information, respecting 
this scripture. He says — "The Samaritans have a copy 
of this book, which they preserve with respect, and use 
in support of their pretensions against the Jews. It 
contains forty-seven chapters, filled with fables and child* 
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ish stories, commencing where Moses chooses Joshua to 
succeed him. It relates the history of Balaam ; of the 
war of Moses against the Midianites, with the occasion 
of it ; of Balaam's death ; of the death of Moses ; and 
the lamentation made for him. It relates the passage 
of the river Jordan, at large ; the taking of Jericho ; 
and adds a great number of miracles which are not in 
the genuine book of Joshua. It describes a certain 
war which it mentions to hav« been carried on against 
Saubec, son of Heman, king of Persia, with the addition 
of a thousand fabulous circumstances. After the death 
of Joshua, it names one Terfico, of the tribe of Ephraim, 
for his successor." Calmet also says that there are 
some other apocryphal works, the authorship of which 
is attributed to Joshua, 

As to the time when the book of Joshua, or the most 
of it, was first written, we must remain ignorant ; for 
history furnishes us with no definite knowledge on this 
point. Joshua (the supposed author of, at least, a part 
of it) is said to have died about 1430 years B. C. He 
was one of the spies whom Moses sent to search the 
land of Canaan ; and, as mentioned in Numbers, chap, 
xiii. his name, originally, was Oshea, which means 
Savior. He was of the tribe of Ephraim, and the son 
af Nun. It is supposed that his name was changed, by 
Moses, to Jbhoshtja, or (as shortened) Joshua, — which 
mgnifies Savior of Crody or he shall eave. In one or 
two instances, where he is referred to, in the New Testa- 
ment, he is called Jssus, which has precisely the same 

8* 
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meamng as Joshua. ^'Our &thers had the tabemacle 
of witness in the wilderness, as he had appointed, speak- 
ing unto Moses, that he should make it accordmg to the 
fashion that he had seen. Which also our fathers that 
came after, brought in with Jesus into the possession of 
the Gentiles, whom God drave out before the face of 
our fathers, unto the days of David."* "For if Jescs 
had given them rest, then would he not afterward have 
spoken of another day."! The personage herein de- 
nominated Je8U% is the same individual who is in the 
Old Testament styled Jo%hia — ^Joshua and Jesus being 
synonymous terms, and both signifying Savior or DeZtV 
erer. Joshua was the savior of the children of Israel, 
because he led them forth in triumphant battle against 
the Amalekites. Christ is the spiritual savior of man- 
kind, because the principles he taught, when understood 
by the nund and practically exemplified in the daily life, 
will save us from error, superstition and misery. The 
name Jesus was originally applied to the distinguished 
Teacher and Beformer who wears it pre-enunently, to 
signify that he should act in the capacity of a redeemer : 
as will be found, on referring to Mathew, i. 21. "Thou 
shalt call his name JESUS : for he shall save htspeo- 
pie from their wn«." It would, therefore, be no viola- 
ti<m of strict propriety to xlesignate him by the title 
which was worn by the immediate successor of Moses. 
Joshua, or Joshua Christ, would be as proper and sig- 
nificant as Jesus, or Jesus Christ — ^both terms being rad- 
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ically the same as respects their meaiiing, and their dif- 
ferent etymological structure in the English language, 
being attributable to the simple fSsust, that one is translat- 
ed from the Hebrew, and the other £rom the Greek : 
Joshua in the Old Testament ; Jesus in the New. 

The book of Joshua, in its present form, was first 
written out in Hebrew — ^possibly, it was originally draft- 
ed in that language, though we have no tangible his- 
toric evidence, in relation to this particular, eiiherpro 
or ctm. 

Although it hardly enters into the main purpose of 
these lectures, to attempt giving an exegesis of many 
separate portions of the Scriptural records that pass un- 
der our historical examination, yet there is contmed with- 
in the book we are now specially considering, one narra- 
tion, so remarkable, so prolific as a theme of discussion, — 
and one which, withal, has so vitally affected the interests 
of Science and the freedom of the human mind,— that I 
could not feel justified, were I to pass over it in silence. 
I refer to the account of the standing still of the sun 
and moon.*^ The amount of it is, that when Joshua 
was in the heat of a battle with the Amorites, (who 
marched against him because he had previously made 
an aggres^ve war upon one of their cities) he looked 
up, and directed both the sun and moon to stop in their 
respective joumeyings, and they obeyed his command. 
Of what particular advantage the light of the moon could 
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have been, while the sun was shimng brightly, it is not 
easy to conceive ! Such, however, is the substance of 
the narrative. It is a matter which has puzzled the 
wisest and best of our fellow men : a story which, if in- 
terpreted literally, cannot be reconciled with the sure 
demonstrations of well-established science ; and so long 
as it is regarded as a historic relation of an actual oc- 
currence, must keep alive a conflict between our venera- 
tion for the Bible and the insurmountable evidence of 
our own senses. the curses entailed upon mankind 
by a superstitious and blind reverence for mere tradi- 
tion, — a reverence for a mere record, independently of 
its valid claims upon our credence! It is but a little 
more than two hundred years since Gallileo was threaten- 
ed with the loss of his life, for asserting and endeavoring 
to prove, by the use of the telescope, and by fair, legiti- 
mate reasoning from the observations he had made, that 
the world moved instead of the sun ! according to the 
theory which was broached, nearly one hundred years 
before, by Copernicus — a projiosition which nearly every 
New-England school-boy can now demonstrate by a sim- 
ple process and with the utmost ease. Gallileo was 
arraigned twice before the Inquisition, on a charge of 
rank heresy, because his scientific principles were in op- 
position to the general notions of Astronomy entertained 
by the writers of the Old Testament, and especially ob- 
noxious to the passage in Joshua to which I just now 
alluded. 

The method of hushing mquiry on this subject, com- 
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xnonly taken by Theologians, — at least, by the majority y 
who bow in cringing subveryiency to the sanctified 
blunders of the past ages, — ^has been, to dismiss the 
whole matter by a reiteration of the truism, that ^^with 
Grod all things are possible," and the remark that the 
very wonderful occurrence was the result, probably, of 
a stupendous miracle. By those who disbelieved the 
Copemican theory, it was supposed that the sun was mi- 
raculously arrested in his brilliant course through the 
heayens. But since the general adoption of the Astro- 
nomical system now in vogue in all civilized countries, it 
has been supposed that the earth paused in its revolu- 
tions upon its axis. Now I hesitate not to affirm that 
this conclusion, eitlier in its primitive or its modified 
form, if ever fairly reached by a rational mmd, was not 
arrived at without great reluctance — many struggles 
agsdnst reason and plain matter of fact having been pre- 
viously endured. Though it is true, in a general sense, 
that all things are, to the Deity, possible of accomplish- 
ment, yet Paul thought it by no means impious to say 
that there was one thing which even He could not do- 
he could not falsify lus own word. "In hope of eternal 
life, which Qod^ tJiat cannot licj promised," &c.* We 
think it no sacrilegious declaration, when we aver that 
Grod cannot violate the essential principles of his own na- 
ture. Neither are i%e deficient of true veneration for 
ike Alnughty, when we feel within our minds an utter 

repugnancy to the idea, that He, who is the Father of 

_i _ - -^-^— 
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all, especially favored one party in a desperate and cruel 
fight ; and that, for the purpose of enabling one army to 
prove successful in obtaining a victory over its opporing 
force, — that Joshua and his followers might not be be- 
wildered in carrying on their bloody quarrel,— He pro- 
longed the usual period of day-light, by interrupting, 
and suspending for whole hours, the beautiful and ha^ 
monious operation of the heavenly bodies ! Think, for 
one moment, of the laws of motion, attraction and repul- 
sion which must be conti-avened, before such an event 
could possibly transpire. Think, also, of the inevitable 
effect of such an interruption upon the spheres in our 
solar system, which would all be influenced, more or 
less ; for we may apply to them — and, perhaps, with 
e<i[ual force, to the whole material universe — the lines of 
the essayist upon man : 

"In nature's chain, whatever link you strike. 
Tenth or len-thousandlh, breaks the chain alike." 

Nay, think of the manifest unreasonableness of the whole 
supposition ! Its absurdity is, like Falstaff 's lies, *'gros8 
as a mountain — open, palpable." It is believed by 
those who are deeply versed in scientific attainments, 
that the spherical shape of the globe we inhabit depends 
upon the continuance of its rotary motion and its revo- 
lution in its orbit. Possibly, the inventor of the Shot- 
tower might have derived from the theory of the earth's 
motion, the suggestion (which forms the cliief element 
of his discovery) that a molten substance rushing through 
the atmosphere, would gradually, by the influence of a 
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natural law, assume a globular shape. Should the earth 
suddenly cease pljing its energies in either of the two 
ways mentioned, it is impossible for us to tell what would 
be the consequence : though we may reasonably presume, 
that the regular process of the tides would be seriously in- 
terfered with ; and, for aught we know, the earth might 
become in shape, as the ancients supposed it to be, ^'flat, 
like a trencher," — if, indeed, it would not be in danger 
of falling through space like a leaden weight, till it came 
in contact with some other planet ; in which case, who 
but the renowned Miller or Elder Himes could predict 
the result ? 

There is one reference to the account of the sun 
pausing in his wonted career, in the Old Testament 
Apocrypha. It may be found in the book of Ecclesias- 
ticus, where Joshua h called Jesus. The following is 
the language : — "Jesus the son of Nave was valiant in the 

wars, and was the;Successor of Moses in prophecies 

Did not the sun go back by his means, and was not one 
day as long as two?"* 

Some writers upon the subject, perceiving the difficul- 
ties attending the supposition that this globe actually 
ceased revolving, have had recourse to another method 
of accounting for the event recorded, without ima^ning 
any derangement of the earth's motion.f They have 
advanced the idea, that the atmosphere may have been 

illominated by lightning after the sun went down, as it 

*■ ■ .1 — — . ■ — 

9 Ccclesiasiicttfl, xlvi. 1, 4, 

t See a statement of different modei of explanation, in the UoiT. £x- 
pwiWr, Vpi. iii. (New Series) An. xxxri. 
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appears from the account of the batUe that there was a 
hail-6torm daring the heat of the engagement ; or the 
rajs of &e sun, while that luminary was setting, or af- 
ter it had fiEiirly set, may have been refracted through 
the hail; or, perhaps, there waa a halo, proceeding in 
some manner from the sun after his disappearance below 
the horizon, and continuing for an unusual length of 
time. Either of these suppositions, however, which ce^ 
tainly evince some ingenuity, would give to the whole 
account a miraculous coloring, which I do not believe 
its original author intended it should wear. Besides, it 
is not very complimentary to the intelligence of Joshua 
and his associates, to suppose that they mistook either 
lightning, or a luminous appearance resembling the Aur 
rora Borealis, for the radiance of the full-orbed king of 
day. 

That such a phenomenon could not have been pro- 
duced without the direct intervention of some influence 
equivalent to a supernatural agency, seems irresistible, 
from the fact that no laws of Natural Philosophy have 
yet been discovered, which could legitimately effect any 
such exhibition. 

The only explanation of this matter, which appears to 
my mind to be reasonable and consistent, is the one 
which regards it all as a mere poetic embellishment, in- 
stead of a literal historic narrative — ^a few lines intro- 
duced by way of ornament to the plsdn account, and 
quoted from some very ancient poem, in which the 
bravery and wonderful exploits of Joshua were, sung in 
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strains of hl^ panegyric. This conclusdon was adopted 
by the learned Jewish philosopher Maimontdes, who 
liyed in the twelfth century. The passage was also re* 
garded in ihe same light by Yatablus, a professor at 
Paris, in ihe time of the Reformation, who paraphrased 
ihe address of Joshua, changing it from the form of a 
command to that of an invocation, causing it to read 
thus : '^Lord, let not the light of the sun and moon fail 
us, until we shall have {uUy overcome our enemies." 
An article, enumerating the several diflferent methods of 
explaining tiie subject which various writers have from 
time to time invented or sanctioned, and stating with 
approval the view I have last presented, appeared orig- 
inally in a periodical published in Germany, its author- 
ship being ascribed to Prof. Hsngstbnbsrg, of Berlin, 
the editor of the work. It was translated into our lan- 
guage, and published, nearly thirteen years ago, in the 
^'BibEcal Bepository," a quarterly publication, and the 
principal Orthodox Review in this country.^ And I 
wonder exceecUngly that a knowledge of it has not been 
more widely diffused among Protestant sects generally ; 
for the rational exposition therein given would have im- 
parted satia&ction to hundreds and thousands, who are 
both moral and reli^ous in character, who honestiy de- 
nie to know the truth, but whose minds oscillate between 
what is fiEishionably called skepticism, and a wholesale, 
reception of absurdity. 

^ Biblicit Rmotitorjr for October, 1 833. Art. t. The article wms epito- 
miMd, in the UDiYenalitt Sxpotitor for NoTcmber, 1839, bj tht «4il0rt 
Bfw. H. Bdlov, ad. 

9 
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But setting aside the opinions of eomnentatoit tad 
expounders, the poetic nature of tiie narratiTO la self^n* 
dent. And I am sorprised to think that its ane^rical 
features have not been discerned before. The aoeeoBt 
itself seems to me to cany upon its own fiM^e the ]Hnoof 
of its being ^mply a high-wrought figurative descr^mi, 
never intended to be understood in a literal sense* The 
style of the passage is materially difierent from the ei^r 
parts of the chapter wherein it is found, as any one may 
see by an examination — carefully comparing it inth the 
verses which precede and those which foBow it. Here 
let mc introduce a somewhat extended extract firam Ae 
chapter, including both the plain, unendbelliahed nanv 
tive, and the poetic adornment — be^nning with the first 
verse and ending with the fifteenth. Although the pa9> 
sage may seem long, I ask the closest attention while 
reading it, tiiat you may observe how, at the twelfth 
verse, the account suddenly rises into a strun of sublinii- 
ty, showing that from thence to the conclusion of the 
extract I shall here give, the language is a quotation 
from some ballad or epic poem,— introduced in the sanne. 
manner in which brief extracts of poetry are frequently 
quoted by modem writers, and woven in with the thread 
of their remarks, without stating who the auth(»r of the 
Station is, but placing before it two inverted commas 
and after it two apostrophies, to signify that it is a quo- 
tation. We find nothing of this kind in the instacR^e 
before us, for the reason that there were no stops of any 
kind in writmgs so ancient ; and the whole art of puBO* 
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tuaiioii was brought into use at a date comparatively 
modem. But we are furnished, in the present case, 
with something more directly to our purpose than even 
quotation-marks. We have an express intimation that 
the reference to the heavenly orbs is an extract from the 
book of Jasher, one of the lost writings noticed in a 
former part of this lecture. Of this you will please 
take note, as the passage is being read. I will now in- 
troduce it without interruption, suspending further re- 
mark upon it till the rehearsal is concluded : — 

'*Now it came to pass, when Adoni^zedeck king of Je- 
rusalem had heard how Joshua had taken Ai, and had 
utterly destroyed it ; as he had done to Jericho and her 
king, so he had done to Ai and her king ; and how the 
inhabitants of Gibeon had made peace with Israel, and 
were among them ; that they feared greatly, because 
Gibeon was a great city, as one of the royal cities, and 
because it was greater than Ai, and all the men thereof 
were mighty* Wherefore Adoni-zedeck king of Jerusa- 
lem sent unto Hoham king Of Hebron, and unto Piram 
king of Jarmuth, and unto Japhia king of Lachish, and 
onto Debir king of Eglon, saying, Come up unto me, and 
help me, that we may smite Gibeon : for it hath made peace 
with Joshua and with the children of Israel. Therefoi*e 
the five kings of the Amorites, the king of Jerusalem, the 
kiag of Qebron, the king of Jarmuth, the king of Lachish, 
the king of Eglon, gathered themselves together, and went 
up, they and all their hosts, and encamped before Gib- 
eoQ, wd made war against it. And the men of Gibeon 
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sent onto Joshua to the camp of Grilgal, saying, Slack 
not th J hand from thy servants ; come up to us quickly, 
and save us, and help us : for all of the kings ef the 
Amorites that dwell in the mountains are gathered to- 
gether against us. So Joshua ascended firom Gilgal, 
he, and all the people of war with him, and all the 
mighty men of valor. And the Lord said unto Joshua, 
Fear them not : for I have delivered them into thy hand ; 
there shall not a man of them stand before thee. Jodi- 
ua therefore came unto them suddenly, and went vp 
firom Gilgal all night. And the Lord discomfited them 
before Israel, and slew them with a great slaughter at 
Gibeon, and chased them along the way that goeth up 
to Beth-horon, and smote them to Azekah, and unto 
Makkedah. And it came to pass as they fled from be* 
fore Israel, and were in the going down to Beth-horon, 
that the Lord cast down great stones from heaven upon 
them unto Azekah, and they died : they were more wluch 
died with hailstones than they whom the children of Is- 
rael slew with the sword. Then spake Joshua to the 
Lord in the day when the Lord delivered up the Amor, 
ites before the children of Israel, and he said in the sight 
of Israel, Sun, stand thou still upon Gibeon, and thou 
Moon, in the valley of Ajalon. And the sun stood still, 
and the moon stayed, until the people had avenged them- 
selves upon their enemies. Is not this written in the 
book of Jasher ? So the sun stood still in the midst of 
heaven, and hasted not to go down about a whole day. 
And there was no day like that before it or after it, that 
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the Lard hearkened unto the voice of a man : for the 
Lord fought for IdraeL And Joshua returned, and all 
Israel with him, unto the camp to Gilgal.""^ 

Writers of the present time are accustomed not in- 
frequent! j to indulge in a poetic flight as bold and as lofty 
as this : yet nobody misapprehends them — ^no one ever 
images that they intend to be understood literally. 
For illustration's sakCi let us suppose an instance of this 
kind, ezactiy suited to our present purpose. One of us 
might write a description of the famous battie of Bun- 
ker-Hill| portraying the scene of that conflict in a very 
glowing manner, and making use of some strong hyper- 
boles. And in depictmg the thrilUng interest and in- 
tense anxiety felt by tiie vast multitude who^ from the 
roofs and windows of Boston and Charlestown, watched 
the progress of that deadly engagement, we mi^t add, 
by way of heightening the graphic and poetic reflect of 
our narrative, that even the surrounding objects of Na- 
ture — the glassy river, and the neighboring hills^were 
pervaded with sympathy. We might say, that so dread 
and awe-inspiring was the solemn stillness of the immense 
crowds, a few moments previous to the first onset, (when 
scarce any thing could be heard but the crackling of 
Charlestown in flames) that the winds were hushed to 
silence, and even the sun paused to look down upon the 
scene ! Such an animated description would be inter- 
preted by the mass of intelligent readers as the author 
meant it should be — ^not literally, but metaphorically* 

m I I 11 I I I ■ II ■ I — rt— ^^ 

9« 
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Dr. Young, in the opening scene of his "Night 
Thoughts," has this fine passage, descripdye of the ap- 
pearance of the earth and its objects, during the solemn 
hours of the night season: 

''Silence how dread ! and darknesa how profound ! 
Nor eye nor listeniofl^ ear aa object finds ; 
Creation sleeps. 'Tis as the general pulse 
Of life stood still, and Natwt made a ptnut." 

In the triumphal lyric poem, chanted by Deborah and 
Sarak, to celebrate the victory of the children of Israel over 
the king of Canaan, the stars are said to have participated 
in the warfare. Listen to the recital of a few brief selec- 
tions from the song, and you will perceive therein some 
imagery almost (if not quite) as bold and startling as that 
which is contained in the tenth chapter of Joshua. ^^Then 
sang Deborah , and Barak the son of Abinoam, on that day, 
saying, Praise ye the Lord for the avenging of Israel, 

when the people willingly offered them^^lYW Lord, 

when thou wentest out of S^'j.^ when thou marchedst out 
of the field of Bdo^Q, the earth trembled, and the heavens 
dropped, the clouds also dropped water. The moun- 
tains melted from before the Lord, even that Suiai &om 

before the Lord Qod of Israel The kings came and 

fought ; then fought the kings of Canaan in Taanachr by 
the waters of Me^ddo : they took no gain of money. 
Hey fought from heaven ; the stars in their courses 
fou^t against Sisera."* Who believes that the moun- 
tains actually melted, or that the bright, hannoniouf 
stars really stooped from their high stations and engaged 

*iud^tf, T. 1, 2, 4, S, 19, 20. 
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in furious combat with one of the Canaanite battle- 
leaders ? The truth is, the author of the song expatiated 
upon the incidents of the battle, and revelled in the ex- 
trayagance of a highly poetic imagination. And such we 
may rationidly conceive to have been the case with the 
writer of the book of Joshua. He decorates his other- 
wise unadorned relation of the hostile engagement mih 
the Amorites, by a choice extract from a grand heroic 
poem contained in the book of Jasher — a poem as beau- 
tiful, periiaps, (and just as literal, no doubt) as the fanci- 
ful creations of Shakspeare's "Tempest," or his "Mid- 
summer mght's Dream.'" 

FuBTHBR elucidations of this subject might be brought 
forward; but I am inclined to think that those already 
offered will be satisfactory to almost every candid mind* 

We will, therefore, pass to the consideration of the 
other writings specified by their tides, which we shall h% 
obliged to review with some rapidity to keep within 
proper limits, as respects time. 

The one next in order, in our Biblical arrangement, 
is the bodk of Judgbs. Who the author of it was, it is 
impossible for us to say. Some attribute it to Phineas, 
the grandson of Aaron, who is said, in the twentieth 
chapter of the book, to have stood before the ark of the 
covenant; others have ascribed it to Ezra, or to Heze- 
kiah ; others still, to Samuel : while some suppose that 
each of the Judges had a hand in writing it, as it con- 
tains a history of the judicial reign of each. Tha 
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Judges were the highest rulers among the Israelite peo 
pie, — the authority they exercised being equal to that of 
a king. They were regarded, by their subjects, (as the 
Pope of Rome is now considered by the devotees of the 
Papal Church) as the divinely appomted vicegerents of 
God upon the earth. As to their being specially ap- 
pointed by the Almighty, I doubt it very seriously. It 
is true, that God is the author of every thing, in one 
sense : as Paul avers, ^'of Him, and through him, and to 
him, are aU things." In this general sense, the ancient 
Judges may have been God-ordained ; but no more so 
than Queen Victoria, or James E. Polk. The fact is, 
the majority of the Israelites were ignorant wanderers, 
whom it was not the most difficult thing for a shrewd and 
experienced man to deceive grossly by extraordinary pre- 
tensions. I say this on the authority of the account 
given of them in the Bible. But let no one take amply 
my word for it : let each read for himself, and become a 
judge of the history of the Judges. 

The book of Bum will now chum our attention, it be- 
ing the next in course. I presume that but very few 
(if any) will be so fanatical in their homage to eveiy 
thing which bears the name of Bible, as to contend that the 
writing of this book required any supernatural inqun^ 
tion. Its contents are, principally, a relation of the ro- 
maatio adventure of Buth, the Moabitish young woman^ 
when she went with Naomi, her mother-in-law, to g|leaa 
in the fields of Boaz ; and a brief account of the pro* 
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liminary arrangements wUch led to her becommg the "wife 
of that wealthy individual, and so \he great-grandmother 
^ of King David, and the reputed early progenitor of Jesus 
Christ. The story is quite beautiful — tinged, as it is, 
with the colors of Eastern romance. I venture to sup- 
pose it familiar to nearly all of you : so I will not re- 
hearse it in detail. Jerome testifies that the Jews add- 
ed ihe book of Ruth to the book of Judges, considering 
that they should both be reckoned properly as parts of 
one work. Its origin is wrapped in about as much ob- 
scurity as the writings which precede it. In the opinion 
of some, it was composed by Samuel ; but when, or where, 
we are not informed. 

It is followed by the two books bearing the name of 

Samubl ; only about twenty-four chapters of the firtt 

.of which, are confidently supposed by the learned (both 

Catholics and Protestants) to have been written by him. 

Who composed the rest cannot be ascertained. 

The twenty-eighth chapter of the first book contains 
the storyM Saul's interview with a witch, or "woman 
that had a familiar spirit," at Endor. On account of its 
^gularity, and the use which has often been made of 
it to sustain the ridiculous notion of witchcraft, it is wor- 
thy a moment's notice. The incident is related in these 
words: 

"Now Samuel was dead, and all Israel had lamented 
^)iim, and buried him in Ramah, even in his own city. 
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And Saul had put away those that had familLir spirits, 
and the wizards, out bf the land. And the Philistines i 
gathered themselves together, and came and pitched in ^ 
Shunem: and Saul gathered all Israel together, and 
they pitched in Gilboa. And when Saul saw the host 
of the Philistines, he was afraid, and his heart greatly 
trembled. And when Saul inquired of the Lord, the 
Lord answered him not, neither by dreams, nor by 
Urim, nor by prophets. Then said Saul unto his ser- 
yants, Seek me a womnn that hath a familiar spirit, that 
I may go to her, and inquire of her. And his servants 
said to him, Behold, there is a womaa'4hat hath a famil- 
iar spirit at Endor. And Saul disguised himself, and 
put on other raiment, and he went, and two men with 
him, and they came to the woman by night : and he 
said, I pray thee, divine unto me bjr..|ine familiar sprit, j 
and bring me him up whom I shaB name unto thee.^ 
And the woman said unto him, ^hold, thou knowest 
what Saul hath done, how he hath cut off those that 
have familiar spirits, and the wizards, out of the land ; 
wherefore then layest thou a snare for my life, to cause 
me to die ? And Saul sware to her by the %fifrdy say- 
ing, As the Lord liveth, there shall no punishment hap- 
pen to thee for this thing. Then said the woman, Whom 
shall I bring up unto thee ? And he said. Bring me up 
Samuel. And when the woman saw Samuel, she cried 
with a loud voice : and the woman spake to Saul, say. 
ing. Why hast thou deceived me ? for thou art Saul.* 
And the kmg said unto her, Be not a&aid k for wha^ 
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flswest Aoa ? And the woman said unto Saul, I saw 
L* gods ascending oat of the earth. And he sidd imto 
^ her, What form is he of? And she stdd, An old man 
Gometh up ; and he is covered with a mantle* And 
Saal perceived that it was Samuel, and he .stooped with 
his &ce to the ground, and bowed himself. And Sam- 
uel said to Saul, Why hast thou disquieted me, to bring 
me up ? And Saul answered, I am sore distressed ; 
(or &e Philistines make war against me, and God is de- 
parted from me, and answereth me no more, neither by 
prophets, nor by dreams ; therefore I have called ihee, 
that thou may^ taske known tmto me what I shall 
do."* 

It will be observed that it is nowhere stated or inti- 
mated herein f^ Saul actually strtD Satnuel, as is com- 
Ik moaly supposeoT ^t is true, we have the plain declara- 
^ iion, that, after flie ^woman had pretended to summon 
forth firom the reahn*of spuits the shade of ''an old man 
covered with a mantle," "Saul perceived that it was 
Samuel," &c.^ Sut the only fair inference that can be 
drawn fiDom ^ language, is, that he "perceived" this, 

not fiessri^h^^^ ^^S^^ ^^ ^y &pp^tion, but merely 
from the cUdcription given by the woman. She was no 
doubt acquainted with Ihe art of Ventriloquism, and 
probably counterfeited the voice of an old man, speaking 
in aepulchral tones. If sl^e were ^t all familiar with the 
hktory of her own time and a few preceding genen^ 
tioDfl, she must have known that the old prophets wore 

% ^ I SwnAsfiU. 9-18. -— — - 
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mantles ; and, without doubt, she accordingly felt safe 
in investing the aged form which she pretended to '^bilDg i 
up," with a garb of that description. This mode of ao ' 
counting for the strange phenomena which are detailed, 
has been adopted by many judicious critics ; and it fur- 
mshes the only explanation which is, to me, in the least 
degree satisfactory. If, however, some lover of 8upe^ 
naturalism should urge that the (Uvining woman must 
have been endowed with more than human insist be- 
cause she knew Saul, notwithstanding his disguise, I have 
only to say that I can adduce well-attested instances of 
equal discernment, manifested in our own neighborhood, 
by the far-famed Moll Pitcher ! From the fact that Saul 
haA, by threat of severe penalty, prohibited all sooHisay- 
ing in the land, the woman of Endor must have had some 
hearsay knowledge of him. Is it, tiiien, altogether un- 
reasonable to suppose that she may have adroitiy ^'guess- ^ 
ed," from the nature of his errand, who it was that con- 
sulted her ? 

We turn next to the First and Second Books of 
Kings. In the old Vulgate edition of the Bjpe, they 
are called the Third and Fourth books of Kings, the 
two books of Samuel bemg reckoned as the first and 
Second. Profound critics disagree respecting the au- 
thorship of these books — ^some thinking that Samuel 
wrote them, and others attempting to show (as I think, 
successfully) that they contain strong evidence against 

thQ cQrrectnQS9 pf this opinion— scen^ aad iacidrati ^ 
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being mentioned, which must have taken place after 
Samuel died, according to the account of that occur- 
rence which is fumish.ed in 2d Sam^ xxxviii* 3. Some, 
who are well-qualified to judge^ from their extensive ac- 
{[uaintance with ancient lore, have concluded that the 
books were compiled from some verj old memoirs, and 
wrou^^ht into their present shape, probably by Ezra. 
They are, as their names imply, the histories of the dif- 
ferent administrations of several kings. 

Contained within them are some very marvellous 
stories, which were they met with in any other book but 
the Bible, would be pronounced mere legends — wild, ro- 
mantic tales — ^which, if considered solely as fabulous re- 
lations, are capable, perhaps, of imparting some rich 
moral lessons, like those contained in the fables of iEsop ; 
but which, in reality, have no higher claims upon our 
belief, as literal narratives, than the astonishing feat^ of 
Sinbad the sailor, or the magic influence of Aladdin'jj 
Wonderful Lamp. In these remarks, I have reference, 
particularly, to the alleged miraculous replenishing of 
the meal-barrel and the oil-cruise, belongng to a poor 
widow who extended hospitalities to Elijah the Tish- 
bite ;* and the going back of the shadow on the dial of 
Ahaz, as a sign that the days of kuig Ilezekiah should 
be lengthened.! I wish not to shock the reverence of 
any one, unnecessarily ; but I am fi-ank to say, with due 
respect for those who may cherish a different opinion, 

*■ 1 Kini^, XTii. 10—16. 

1 2 Kim^, XX. 11. See also the same account repeated, almost word f( r 
word, in Isa. xxxTiii. 8. 

10 
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that I do not receive either of these two accounts as 
true, if mterpreted in a manner nakedly literal. Figu- 
ratively construed, the first may teach us the important 
lesson of trust in the all-seeing Providence to sustain us 
in the path of philanthropy, even though the prospect 
be that, for the good of others, we shall suffer some 
temporal deprivation. If we are faithful in the dis- 
charge of what we are convinced is our duty ; if we 
seek heartily to benefit our fellow beings, to make them 
free in body and in mind ; if we tmn not heedlessly 
away from those who are "ready to perish" in oppres- 
sion or in want, but freely lend them our word of cheer, 
our influence and our substance, — then, although re- 
proachful clouds may lower and cast their shadows in 
our wav, and needfVil sacrifice shall seem to threaten us 
with impoverishment, may be, some train of causes, un- 
foreseen by us, will most abundantly renew our cruise 
of oil, and bless us in basket and in store. 

Tliere is one other story in the books we are now con- 
sidering, which on account of some of its remarkable fear 
tures, seems to demand from us a few moments' special 
attention. It is the account of the furious Attack of 
two angry bears upon several children, for the commis- 
sion of an offence comparatively trivial. The particulars 
of the incident are the following: — As Elisha the prophet 
was journeying towards Bethel, while he was on the 
road, 'Hhere came forth little children out of the city, 
and mocked him, and said unto him. Go up, thou bald 
hejwL ; go tip, thon bald head. And he turned back» 
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and looked on them, and cursed them in the name of 
the Lord. And there came forth two she-bears out of the 
wood, and tare forty and two children of them."/*^ Two 
inferences hare generally been drawn from this brief 
statement, viz. that God specially commissioned the 
bears to seize the offenders, in fulfihnent of Elisha's oral 
curse ; and that tiie children were killed — ^literally torn 
in pieces, limb from limb. This was the way in which the 
story was told in my listening ear, as long ago as I am 
enabled to recollect anything with distinctness. Neither 
of these two inferred particulars are positively stated, 
however, in the scriptural account; though we may rea- 
sonably suppose that the first — the idea that God smt 
the bears, directly — was intended to be implied by the 
writer, because the mention of their coming forth from the 
wood immediately follows the statement that the prophet 
turned and cursed the children in the name of the Lord. 
I shall not soon forget the emotions of dread which 
this story inspired in my mind, at the tender period of 
early childhood. I somehow supposed it must all be 
true, just as it was represented to me ; and it exerted 
a somewhat controlling influence when used as a bug- 
bear to deter me from laughing or whistling on Sundays: 
yet, despite all this — despite that regard for the Bible 
as veracious in all its parts, which was sought to be in- 
stilled into my young mind, I always had a strong feel- 
ing of oppugnancy to the idea, that God Almighty, the 
source of all loveliness — who fills all space with his glory, 

~» 2 Kings, ii. 23, 24. 
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and who is never swayed, as man is, by the impxdse of 
passion — suddenly fell into a rage with foi-ty-two *'little 
children," (for such the accoimt states them to be) and 
sent two infuriated bears to rend and lacerate them 
cruelly, if not to destroy them outright, — and all this, 
simply because they cried out, in mirthful derision of an 
old gentleman, who exhibited, no doubt, a singular ap- 
pearance ; resembling, perhaps, with his long beard and 
grotesque visage, the celebrated Lorenzo Dow, or Elder 
Ijamson, the Mormon-preacher! And then how absurd 
is it, to suppose that a real prophet of the tnie God — a 
man commissioned from Heaven, to teach truth and 
goodness, both by his words and by his actions — would 
turn, and njalevolently breathe a curse upon more than 
two scores of children, merely for some taunting words 
which they, in their childish simplicity, had repeated! 
Not so did Jesus, the greatest of the prophets ! lie 
invoked, not eurseSy but the richest blessing^ even on his 
bitterest enemies-rr-they who had nailed him to a rack of 
torture, and then mocked him in his agony! a mockery 
wore keenly piercing than all which the children could 
possibly have heaped upon Elisha. Verily, were bears 
the chosen instruments for avenging the insults cast in 
the fapo of God's prophets now-a-days, I fear that all 
the dens in every forost of the known world would be 
depopulated ! 

Whatever may have been the original design of this 
tragical anecdo'te of the wild beasts and the children, it 
certauily is a rock of ofience in the way of those who 
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tliiak it true to the very letter — their attempts to recon- 
cile it with th3ir sense of justice, to the contrary not- 
withstanding. As an incidental occurrence, it involves 
no impossibilities. Bears may have assaulted children 
in the way, and to the extent, described. We know 
that similar events have happened. But were I to say, 
or tacitly pretend, that I beUeved the event recorded 
was an instance of special, divine interposition, my con- 
science would say to me, Thou hypocrite ! 

The books of Chronicles, upon wliich we will now 
offer a few words, are two in number. The Jews reck- 
on them as one book, and call them the " Words of 
2>jy«," meaning Journals or Diaries ; and they say 
that they were written, after the captivity in Babylon, 
by Ezra, assisted by Zechariah and Haggai. CaJmet 
makes the following remarks, in relation to them:— 
"The writer of these books was neither a contemporary 
n^r an original writer ; but a compiler and abridger. He 
had before him ancient memoirs, genealogies^ annal?^ 
registers, and other pieces which he often quotes or 
abridges. It seems that the chief design of tlie author 
was to exhibit correctly the genealogies, the rank, the 
functions, and the order of the priests and Levites ; 
that, after the captivity, they might more easily resume 
their proper ranks, and re-assume their ministries," 

Thb book called Ezra is generally believed, by both 
Jewish and Christian historians, to have proceeded from 
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the cVistingnislied individual who bore that name ; and it 
is ((uite probable, from all that can be learned, that such 
is the fact. In the Vulgate (the old Latin translation 
of the Bible, made by Jerome, in the fourth century) 
there are four books designated by tlie title of Ezra. 
The one iA our English version is the first in Jerome's 
edition ; th^ second is termed Nehemiah in our Bible ; 
and the third and fourth are rejected, as being whoUv, 
or in part, spurious. The Jews everywhere have a high 
veneration for Ezra : they regard him as second to none 
but him of Mount Sinai ; and they declare, that "if the 
law had not been given by Moses, Ezra would have de- 
served to have been their legislator." This Ezra, as I 
have more than once remarked heretofore, was the tran- 
scriber and editor of the Old Testament. 

Nehemiah^ so termed, is a book supposed to have 
been compiled, after the death of the individual who 
bore that name, from some memoirs wTitten by him, 
which are alluded to in the Apocrypha.* Nehemiah 
wiis a cup-bearer to king Artaxerxcs. As such, he is 
alluded to, in Rolhn*s Ancient History. 

The historical sketch called Esther, is attributed to 
dliTerent authors. It was thought by Clemens of Alex- 
andria, one of the early Christian fathers, and by some 
Jewish rabbins, that Mordecai originally composed the 
li^ork ; and in this opinion many commentators have ac- 

*2 Maccabees, ii. 13. 
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qulesced. Some, however, believe that Ezra was the 
author of it. It contains the very instructive account 
of Hainan and Mordecai. The Greek, Hebrew and 
Latin translations of the books, which are all very an- 
cient, are said to differ from each other: but I do not 
consider the points of disagreement of sufficient interest 
to be particularly discussed here. 

We have arrived now at the most splendid production 
in the Bible — a work which, as respects the grandeur 
and sublimity of its style, is surpassed by very few writ- 
ings in the world. It is the book of Job. Different 
opinions have prevailed in regard to its origin, as well 
as its aim and intent. Some view it as a sober relation 
of facts, portraying the character of a real personage, 
and describing the scenes and vicissitudes through which 
he passed. But it has been shown demonstrably — to 
my satisfaction, at least — that the book is a dramatic 
poem ; an I this opinion is fast gaining ground among 
liberal sects, and also among thinkers who belong to wo 
sect. It is a metrical composition, and should properly 
be arranged (as it is in some printed editions of the 
Bible) in blank verse. In the form in which we have 
it, it is said to he altered from the original copy, which 
is unanimously believed, among historians, to have been 
very ancient. It is conjectured that the language 
in which it was first composed was either the He- 
brew or the Arabic. By some, it has been thought 
that its original draft was made even before the 
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time of Moses. Of this, however, no one can be cer- 
tain. 

The object of the play (for such it evidently is) 
eecms to be, to teach the important and much-needed 
lesson of patience and resignation, when surrounded by 
troubles and aiRictions which we cannot avoid. Job, the 
liero of the piece, was sorely tried by adversity ; mis- 
fortunes came thick and fast upon him. Some of his 
worldly possessions were stolen, and the rest were con- 
sumed by the devouring flame. A great i^ind from the 
wilderness smote the four comers of the house wherein 
his sons were assembled, and it fell upon the young men 
and killed them. Still was the good man calm, and 
measurably resigned, saying, "The Lord gave, and the 
Lord hath taken away; blessed be the name of the 
Lord." Afterwards, he was smitten with a vexatious 
disease, which extended from the crown of his head to 
the sole of his foot. His wife, disheartened, counselled 
him to "curse God, and die," But Job still retained 
his integrity : he would not despair. He said, "What ! 
shall we receive good at the hand of God, and shall we 
uot receive evil?" That is, as though he had said, 
"Shall we joyfully receive God's blessings, and improve 
them for our benefit ; and yet when temporal suffering 
Cometh, shall we murmur rebelliously, and speak evil of 
him?" How beautiful his filial trust, amid severest 
trial ! What Christian resignation and philosophy are 
here displayed ! But finally Job was tempted to indulge 
in the language of complaint It was during an inter- 
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view with Lis three friends, and one other individual. 
Deep despondency obtained mastery over him for the mo- 
ment, and he broke forth in a strain of bitter lamentation. 
Still he did not impute blame to the Almighty ; but he as- 
serted liis own innocence and expressed his conviction that 
God was visiting him with sorrow for some wise and good 
purpose, although his friends tried to convince him that his 
miseries were sent upon liim as a judgment for some sins 
he had committed. At last, the Deity appears in some 
manner, and addresses Job, in the colloquial form, — an- 
swering him out of the whirlwind, as we are told, in the 
metaphoric language of the play. And at this juncture 
of the progresMve story, the style of expression is tinily 
magnificent. The sentiments uttered are grand indeed. 
Richer poetry, more enrapturing description, loftier 
sublimity, or deeper pathos, it would be difficult to find 
anywhere, in ancient or modem writing. I am com- 
pletely enwrapped m ecstatic admiration sometimes, 
when I read certain portions of this truly wonderfiil com- 
position. No approximation towards any thing like jus- 
tice to the varied merits of the work can be effected in 
the brief space of time which I have to devote to it, 
this evening. It needs a whole lecture, and that a very 
long one, to reveal its manifold beauties, and make fully 
apparent its exceedingly felicitous and pertinent allu- 
sions. I can only present you with a few selections, 
commending the whole book, for its literary, as well aa 
its moral and devotional interest, to your attentive and 
thoughtful perusal. 
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In this matchless style, the greatness of Deity is de- 
scribed — "He stretcheth out the north over the empty 
jJace, and hangeth the earth upon nothing The pil- 
lars of heaven tremble, and are astonished at his re 

proof. He divideth the sea with his power By his 

Spirit he hath garnished the heavens ; hid hand hath 
formed the crooked serpent."* 

"WTiore shall wisdom be found? and where is the 

place of understanding ? The depth saith, It is not in 

me ; and the sea saith, It is not with me. It cannot be 
gotten for gold, neither shall silver be weighed for the 
price thereof. It cannot be valued with the gold of 
Ophir, with the precious onyx, or the sapphire. The 
gold and tlie crystal cannot equal it: and the exchange 
of it shall not be for jewels of fine gold. No mention 
shall be made of coral or of pearls ; for the price of wisr 
dom is above rubies. The topaz of Ethiopia shall not 
equal it, neither shall it be valued with pure gold."t 

"God thundereth marvellously with his voice; great 
things doeth he which we cannot comprehend. For he 
saith to the snow. Be thou on the earth ; likewise to the 

small rain, and the great rain of his strength Out 

of the South Cometh the whirlwind, and cold out of the 
North. By the breath of God frost is given, and the 

breadth of the waters is straitened Dost thou 

know the balancings of the clouds, the wondrous works 
of bim who is perfect in knowledge ? How thy gar- 
ments are warm, when he quieteth the earth by the south 

^Chapter x&vi., verses 7, 11, 12, 13. txxviii. 12, 14—19. 
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irind ? Hast thou with him spread out the sky, which 
is strong, and as a molten looking-glass ?" — ^"Then the 
Lord answered Job out of the whirlwind, and said. Who 
is this that darkeneth counsel by words without know- 
ledge ? Where wast thou when I laid the foimdations 

of the earth ? declare, if thou hast understanding. Who 
hath laid the measure thereof, if thou knowest? or who 
hatli stretched the line upon it ? Whereupon are the 
foundations thereof fastened ? or who laid the comer- 
stone thereof, when the morning stars sang together, 
and all the sons of God shouted for joy ? Or who shut 
up the sea with doors, when it brake forth, and said, 
Hitherto shalt thou come, but no farther ; and here shall 

ihy proud waves be stayed? Hast thou commanded 

the morning since thy days ; and caused the day-spring 

to know his place ? Hast thou entered into the springs 

of the sea ? or hast thou walked in the search of the 

depth ? Hath the rain a father ? or who hath begotten 

tiie drops of dew ? Canst thou bind the sweet influences 
of Pleiades, or loose the bands of Orion ? Canst thou 
Inring forth Mazzaroth in his season, or guide Arcturus 
i^itii his sons V"* 

But I must desist from further citations, lest they be- 
come fatiguing : and besides, were I to attempt display- 
ing all the meritorious extracts which might be selected, 
I know not where I should stop. 

\\Tiether there ever was a person by the name of 

^_— * !■■ ■ ^1 !■■■ ^^ ^- ■ ■ ■ ■ ' "% 

' varii. S, 6, 9| 10, lO^lS ; uxTiii. l, 8, 4—12, 10,!;8, », 39. 
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Job, corre8ix)nding with the excellent character describ- 
ed in this drama, has long been a matter of dispute. 
Whichever way the question may be decided, is imnui- 
terial, as respects the profitable moral which may be 
drawn from the play. 

Shakspeare's works are in part history, and part fic- 
tion. The outlines of many of his characters are doubt- 
less sketched from real life — tlie interior portions of each 
picture being filled up with the original creations of hii 
splendid genius. 

Appended to the book of Job in the Vulgate, is the 
following biographical statement: ^^Job dwelt in the 
Ausitis, on the confines of Idumea and Arabia; bis 

name at first was Johab He was the son of Zerah,oi 

the posterity of Esau, and a native of Bozra; so that 
he was the fifth from Abraham." 

I have observed a slight resemblance between the 
book of Job, and one of the most extraordinary works 
of the present age — ^the remarkable poem of Fbstts, 
which made its first appearMice in England, about seven 
years ago, and has been published in this country widiin 
the past year. With regard to their character and nus- 
sion, the Satan of the one, and the Lucifer of the other, 
are in some respects similar. The plot of each of the 
two works, is quite daring. The Deity is introduced 
without much ceremony, and conversed with very fii- 
miliarly. 

Next to Job, in the Biblical succession, come the 
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Psalms. Some of these are rery excellent— some of 
them are bariMffons. They are ascribed to various au- 
thors, thoa^ it is beHeyed that the larger Dumber of 
them wwe written by king David. The Jewish rabl^ 
say that Mo$e$ wrote nine of them — finom xc. to xcix^ 
inclosive. Indeed, the xcth, in oar version, is preceded, 
by tfiese wcwds : ^^A Prayer of Moses, the Man of God." 
Two of them are attributed to Solomon, eleven to the 
SODS of Korah, and several to other persons. Only sev- 
enfy-one are, with much confidence, pronounced to be 
David's. One of them^*^ is often quoted as a prophecy 
coDcening Jesus Christ and the glory of his Sfmritual 
reign; tiioogh it is entitled, in our vernon, ^A Psalm 
for SdooKm." 

^Die collec t ion, taken as a whole, contains much wis- 
dom and qpiritual beauty, much filial devotion toward 
God, and love for suffering man,— occanonally inter- 
smgled, however, with some of the most atrocious sen* 
timems ever expressed, or fostered in the human soul : 
sentiments as widely at variance with the moral pre- 
eepte of Christ, as tfie North is with the South, or the 
EasI with Ae West. No doubt David may have jbad 
great provocation for some of his sayings — ^periiaps 
dbeiB had as muehj for their treatment of him. Let' 
me eiliibit a ^ecimen of his overflowing gall towatdt 
his ensBiies. 

^^Let their table become a snare before tfiem : and 
that which should have been for their welfare, let it be- 
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come a trap. Let their eyes be darkened that they see 
not ; and make their loins continually to shake. Pov 
oat thine indignation on them, and let thy wrathfiil anger 
take hold of them. Let their habitation be desdate and 
let none dwell in their tents/' — ^^^0 my Ood, make them 
like a whed ; as the stubble before the wind. As the 
fire bunieth a wood, and as a flame setteth the moun- 
tains on fire, so persecute them with thy tempest, snd 

make them afraid with thy storm Let them be eon* 

founded and troubled forever ; yea, let them be put to 
shame and perish."— ^^Do I not hate them, Lord, that 
hate thee ? J hate them with perfect hatred."* 

Li contrast with these imprecations, I will display a 
few of the rich passages of true poetry with which the 
Psalms abound. Some are stately and colossal in gran- 
deur—while others are pervaded by a gentle, hyve- 
breathing pathos, or a sweet and tender melancholy. 

^^He bowed the heavens also, and came down : and 
darkness was under his feet. And he rode upon a 
cherub and did fly ; yea, he did fly upon the wings of 
the wind."— ^'The earth is the Lord's, and the fUneas 
thereof; the woild and they that dwell therein : for he 
hath founded it upon the seas, and established it vsp(m 
the floods." [Here is a vinble trace of the old notion 
of Astronomy, you will obaerve*Hhe idea that the earth 
was built upon the floods.] <^By the word of the Lord 
were the heavens made : and all the host of them by 
the breath of his mouth* He gathereth the waters of 

•Ft. Ixiz. 2S-a6. Uziiii. 1»— If, 17. •zsziz. Sl^SS. 
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tbe sea together as an heap : he layeth np the depth in 
store-houses He spake, and it was done ; he com- 
manded, and it stood fast." In despondency, David 
exclaimed, ^'O that I had wings like a dove ! for then 
would I flee away, and be at rest. Lo, then would I 
wander far off and remain in the wilderness. I would 
hasten my escape from the windy storm and tempest." 
Again, when in trouble, he cries — "My heart is smitten 
and withered like grass; so that I forget to eat my 

bread I am like a pelican of the wilderness ; I am 

like an owl of the desert^ I watch, and am as a 8par- 
row (done upon the h»use-top.(J^ [What can surpass 
this, as an emblematic representation of loneliness?] 
Mine enemies reproach me all the day ; and they that 
are mad against me, are sworn against me. For I have 
eaten ashes like bread, and mingled my drink with weep- 
ing." Of a tnutor in friendship, the Psalmist says, 
"The words of his mouth were smoother than butter, 
but war was in his heart : his words were softer than 
oil, yet were they drawn swords." — "From everlasting 

to everlasting, thou art God% For a thousand years in 

thy sight are but as yesterday when it is past, and as a 

watch in the night We spend our years as a tale 

that is told." — "Let the heavens rejoice, and let the 
earth be glad: let the sea roar, and the fulness thereof. 
Let the field be joyful, and all that is therein." "Let 
the floods clap their hands: let the hills be joyful to- 
gether." — "They that go down to the sea in ships, that 
do bumess in great waters ; these see the works (^ the 
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Lord, and his wonders in the deep. For he commandeth, 
and raJseth the stormy wind, which lifteth up the waves 
thereof. They mount up to the heavens, they go dovn 

to the depths They reel to and fro, and stagger, hke a 

drunken man, and are at their wit's end He maketh 

the storm a calm, so that the waves thereof are still." 
^'He telleth the number oi the stars ; [What a thought!] 

he calleth them all by names Qe givetb snow like 

wool : he scattereth the hoar-frost like ashes.''* 

These are some of the poetic gems of the first water, 
which we shall do well if we treasure, while we cast 
away the unsightly petrifactions and rotten-stones, amid 
which they glitter. 

Following the Psalms, we have a collection of senten- 
tious wisdom, — a series of maxims, entitled Proverbs. 
They are commonty imputed to Solomon, though wc 
have no means of knowing certainly whether he wrote 
them all or not. The thirtieth chapter commences with 
this language — "The words of Agur, the son of Jakeh ;" 
and the thirty-first with this sentence — "The words of 
king Lemuel, the prophecy that his mother taught 
him," — which would seem to imply, that some other 
persons than Solomon wrote iho$e parts of the book, at 
least. The first nine chapters appear to be a connected 
discourse ; while the remainder consists mostly of short 
and very expressive sentences, many of them embody- 
ing much truth and instruction, but some of them incul- 

. , ,, I, , I"! 

*Chi(pten XTiii, xxiv, xxxiii, W, xc, xcvi, xcviii, cii, cvii, cxlvii. 
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eating rather doubtful morality. It seems to have been 
thought proper, in the days when the Proverbs were 
written, for those who were sad and dejected to indulge 
in drunkenness, as a means of drowning sorrow ; al- 
tJiough intoxication was reprobated in the case of a pub- 
lic officer. "It is not for kings, Lemuel, it is not for 
kings to drink wine, nor for princes strong drink ; lest 
they drink, and forget the law, and pervert the judg- 
ment of any of the afflicted. Give strong drink unto him 
that is ready to perish, and wine unto those that be of 
heavy hearts. Let him drink, and forget his poverty, 
and remember his misery no more*"* 

It is to be lamented that the injunctions concerning 
"the rod of correction," which are contained in this 
book, have been made the pretexts for continuing, in 
public schools and in families, the barbarous practice of 
thumping and beating children to induce in their minds 
the spirit of obedience. It will be a happy day for the 
world, when all "children of a larger growth," who as- 
sume the responsibilities of parents and instructors, 
shall fully govern themselvea: for then may they reason- 
ably cherish the hope of being able to govern others. 
But — did not Solomon, "the mse man," recommend 
the infliction of corporal chastisement? Ah! how many 
teives had he ? And did he not encourage tippling, mider 
certain circumstances ? But suppose he did : what then ? 

The writings classed under the title of Ecclesiastes, 
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are supposed to have been composed bj Solomon, during 
the latter part of his life. The primitive mesumig of 
Ecclesiastes is, a public speaker, or one who calls to- 
gether an assembly. It is defined "the preacher," in 
our scriptural version. Some parts of it evince rather 
a despairing mood of mind, on the part of the writer, 
inclining to skepticism concerning the future life ; while 
other parts are more animated and hopefiil. 

I believe the "Songs op Solomon" to be what their 
name imports — songs; and nothing more. I surmise 
it was soino fancifully spiritualizing genius who first 
reckoned them as symbolic portrayals of the love of 
Christ and the Church. No common reader, certiunlj, 
would ever imagine that such was their character, were 
it not for the titles sometimes affixed to them, intimating 
something of this kind, and the whimsical commentaries 
written to expound them. Regarded as wild and deep- 
ly impassioned love-songs, they contain passages of ex- 
ceeding groat beauty, exliibiting some of the riches of 
a most exuberant fancy, and giving proof of an ardent, 
enthusiastic temperament. They are, some of them, aA 
voluptuous as any thing in the gilded sensuality of 
Thomas Moore ; and are not sufficiently chaste to bo 
read in this presence. 

The character of The Lamentations of Jeremiah, 
as they are called, cannot be better expressed than by 
their title. They are poetic wulings over the destroc* 
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tion of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar. There is cast 
over them a pall of sable grandeur, and their pensive 
strains affect us not unlike the sound of a tolling bell, 
and the sight of a long-drawn funeral procession. Thoj 
are generally regarded as the production of the prophet 
whose name they have received. 

A few words, before we conclude, upon the Old 
Testament Apocrypha ; which is included in several edi- 
tions of our English version of the Bible, but omitted 
in probably the larger number. It is, I believe, omitted 
from the editions circulated by the American Bible Soci- 
ety. The separate writings comprised within this col- 
lection, are fourteen in number, and bear the following 
names : — First and Seconds Books of Esdras ; Tobit ; 
Judith ; the rest of the chapters of the Book of Esther, 
which are found neither in the Hebrew nor in the Chal- 
dee ; The Wisdom of Solomon ; The Wisdom of Jesus 
the Son of Sirach, or Ecclesiasticus ; Baruch ; The 
Song of the Three Holy Children; The History of 
Susanna ; The History of the Destruction of Bel and 
the Dragon ; The Prayer of Manasses, king of Judah, 
when he was holden captive in Babylon ; First and Sec- 
ond Books of Maccabees. Ecclesiasticus is supposed 
to have been written by Solomon. The book which 
immediately precedes it, bearing his name, is also attrib- 
uted to him. Either of the two contains more wisdom 
and solid instruction than is to be found in the Song of 
Solomon, so callei. It is related that Dr. Jonatiian 
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Mayhew, who was minister of the West Church, in Bos- 
ton, some time before the American Revolution, was 
once asked why the Council of Bishops voted the Songd 
Solomon into the Bible and the Wisdom of Solomon ovit; 
when he wittily replied, "Indeed, I cannot tell ; except 
that mankind have always preferred songs to wisdom." 
These books have been styled Apocryphal ; but why 
they should be so regarded any more than several other 
works admitted into the Old Testament canon, I am un- 
able to see : for, like the others, they contain, in the 
midst of their puerilities and fables, much that is excel- 
lent — ^much that we might improve to our advantage, 
did we study and ponder it faithfully. And besides, 
their origin is no more obscure than that of some of the 
regular Old Testament books. Who wrote some of 
them no mortal knows : and we may say the same of 
several other writings which are contained in the Scrip- 
tures received as sacred by Protestants in general. In 
the Septuagint and Vulgate translations of the Bible, 
they are included and reckoned as canonical ; and they 
are so considered by the Eoman Catholic Church. 

Oqr cursory examination and partial analysis of the 
historical, poetic and proverbial books, from Joshua to 
the Songs of Solomon, are now concluded. Of necca- 
Bity, the ground has been rapidly passed over. But for 
a wearisome protraction of this discourse, many subjects 
might have received a brief and passing comment, which 
have not been so much as hinted at. Among them may 
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be mentioned the story of Samson ;* Tvhich can be of 
no particular advantage to us, if we believe it never so 
strongly as an actual biography, unless we can derive 
some moral, or pointed illustration, from it. It has been 
employed very happily, somewhat in this way, by the 
English poet Cowper ; and with his admirable lines, I 
close : 

"He is the freeman whom the truth makes free, 
And ail arc slaves besides. There 's not a chain 
That hellish foes, confederate for his harm, 
Can wind around him, but he outs it off 
With oi much etue a$ Samuon his green withe$.** 



* Judges, chapters, xnr., xr. and xvi. 
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LECTURE V. 



THE PROPHETIC BOOKS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT : WITH 
AN INQUIRY CONCERNING THE NATURE AffD EXTENT 
OF THE GIFT OF PROPHECY. 

The writings which are caHed, by way of distinction, 
The Prophecies, are sixteen in number, commencing 
with Isidah and terminating with Malachi. They are 
genendly classed, by commentators, in two separate di< 
Tisions, — ^the Greater or Major, and the Lesser or Minor 
Prophets. The first four, viz. Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezeldel 
and Daniel, are reckoned as belonging to the former 
class, and the remainder are placed tfider the head of 
the latter. 

I deem it hardly worUi the while to notice ^eparatdy 
each of these sixteen books, for the reason that but 
rery littie can be known in regard to their ori^, and 
the other details concerning them are few in number 
and more or less wrapped in the garb of uncertainty. 
We will, therefore devote our ipeeial attention to those 
only which are considered the most important: and 
then prooeed to our investigation of the general subject 
of Prophecy. 

Ik regard to the sfyle of its literary compodtion,— the 
finish and beauty of its sentences, and the 8«r« 
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passmg grandeur of some of its passages, — ^tlie book 
termed Isaiah is superior to all the other writings call- 
ed prophetic. Its author was a poet, of the highest 
class — a person who united with keen perceptive powers 
a very affluent imagination, Gritica divide this book 
into three parts — its first six chapters forming one divi- 
sion, umI having relation to the reign of king Joiham ; 
the mx following being another, and relating to the 
reign of Ahaz ; and the remaining chapters constitutbg 
a third division, and having reference to king Hexekiah* 

Whether Isaiah was the author of the whole of the 
book, is bj some considered questionable. Kmineat 
German commentators regard the second part— diat 
which relates to the Babylonish captivity, from chapter 
vi. to ch;apter zii., inclusive — as proceeding from wooHm 
pen, and as not^ving been written until the very eve 
of the redemption from the long exile in Babylon. Some 
have considered the book as a compilation ; and they 
have based this view of it partly upon the hd that 
several portions of different chapters may be found, wUh 
scarcely any verbal alteration, in other parts of the Old 
Testament. It is worthy of note that the incidents re- 
lated in Isaiah, chapters xzxvi., xxxvii. and zjcxviii., are 
also recorded, in almost exactly the same words, in the 
aecond book of Kings, chapters xviii., xix. and xx.; and 
some of them are agam repeated, though in more varied 
phraseology in the second book of Chronicles, chapters 
ixviii. and xxix. It is but justice, however, to state that 
probably the larger number of oommmitators^^^t leaistt 
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the modem ones, in England and America — ascribe the 
entire work to Isaiah. But they present no historic evi- 
dence, as a reason for so doing : they rely solely upon 
such internal proof as they conceive may be gathered 
from the book itself. 

The book attributed to Jeremiah is considered as far 
less symmetrical in its general arrangement, as well as 
less grand and forcible in its style, than that of Isaiah. 

It has never been disputed, so &r as we can now 
learn, that Ezekiel was the author of the writings 
recognized under his name. But the Jews say that tlie 
Sanhedrim, — the Council of Seventy, who made or su- 
pervised the first translation of the Old Testament from 
the Hebrew into the Greek, which wai called the Sep- 
tuacrint — deliberated for some time whether the book, 
as a whole, should be received and regarded as canoni- 
cal. One cause of this hesitancy ims a supposed colli- 
sion between certain ideas of human accountability ex- 
pressed in some parts of the work, and the sentiments of 
Moses on that subject. In chapter xviii. the writer ar- 
gues very cleariy and forcibly against the proverbial 
saying that because the fathers had eaten sour grapes, 
the children's teeth must necessarily be set on edge ; 
or, in other words, he contends that each individual is 
morally accountable for those suis only of which he him- 
self is gnilty, not being justly held responsible for the 
misdeeds of his ancestry. This was supposed to con- 

12 
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flict with the declaration of Moses,* that the iniqu> 
ties of the fathers should be visited on the children even 
to the third and fourth generations. For one, Loirever, 
I am unable to see any actual disagreement letveen 
the words of the Law-Giver, rationally interpreted, and 
the reasoning of Ezekiel. Moses, if I understand hs 
language referre i to, taught simply the obvious truth, 
founded in God's moral government, that vicious incli- 
nations and the legitimate consequences of iniquity, are 
(like other qualities) transmissible: 7wt that the child 
is, in any sense whatever, deserving of reproach or the 
imputation of blame on account of the pai^ent's impuritj 
of action, or is susceptible of the sense of guilt; though 
he may bo conscious that the current of his being has 
become thereby tainted. 

Ezekiel is reputed to have been the author of some 
other writings than those called by his name in our Bi- 
ble. It is stated by Josephus, in his "Antiquities," 
that Ezekiel wrote two books concerning the captivity in 
Babylon, in wliich the destruction of the temple was 
foretold, and that these w^ero sent to Jerusalem. The 
opinion was entertained by Athanasius, that there were 
originally two books of Ezekiel, one of which is lost. 
Spinoza (the son of a Jew, and a very upright as well 
as learned man, though he finally became a Pantheist) 
supposed that what we have of Ezekiel's written pro- 
ductions, is but a fragment. But critics of a later pe- 
riod, particularly those who contend for the plenary iih 

* Kxudoa, zx. 5. 
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spiration of the Scriptures, say that the opinions of the 
writers named are conjectures without foundation. With 
the groimds on which Josephus, Athanasius and Spinoza 
based their suppositions, we may not now be acquainted, 
as we have no access to the documents upon which they 
relied, possibly with much reason. I present you with a 
statement of both sides of the question, simply adding 
that to me it does not seem at all improbable that the 
views of Josephus and others may have been coiTCct. 

Respecting the authorship of the book of Daniel, 
different opinions have prevailed. While some have 
considered it the genuine work of the person whose 
name it bears, there have been those (among whom may 
be mentioned Porphyry, in the third century A. C, a stu- 
dent of Origen) who regarded it as falsely attributed to 
him . PorphjTy maintained that instead of its being a pro- 
phecy, it was chiefly a history of past events. Others, 
however, as I intimated, a moment since, adopt a con- 
clusion the direct opposite of this; they regard the book 
as a real i)rophecy, and Daniel as its veritable author. 

Some of the ancient Jewish rabbins contended that 
Daniel could not properly be reckoned as being among 
the prophets, because his residence was not in the "Ho- 
ly Land," as Palestine is termed; to which, they super- 
stitiously beUeved, the spirit of prophecy was confined ; 
and because he lived sumptuously, which was not cliarac- 
teristic of prophets in general. 

Of the other prophetical books, it can hardly be of 
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mich utility for me to speak in detail. What is known 
concerning the authors and dates of the origin of most 
of them, even among the highest proficients in the 
knowledge of antiquity, is next to notliing : and indeed 
those few data which some deem rehable, are by others 
called in question. In this connection, I will therefore 
content myself with barely citing the names of the 
ucveral writings, in the order of their occurrence in 
our common English version of the Bible ; remarking, 
as I pass, that nearly all the information which can be 
found, respecting their origin, their specific objects, and 
the reality of their claims as prophecies, may be gadier- 
ed from the books themselves. The following are their 
names : Hosca ; Joel ; Amos ; Obadiah ; Jonah ; Mi- 
cah ; Nahum ; Ilabakkuk ; Zephaniah ; Ilaggai ; Zeeha- 
naH ; Malaclii. The last of these (the book of Malachi) 
is believed, for the most substantial reasons, to be the 
work of Ezra. It was so regarded by the generaHty of 
the ancient Hebrews, and by Jerome, of the fourth cen- 
tury, as well as many others : and it is seriously doubted, 
by antiquarian linguists, whether the title Malachi was 
the j^rQper name of an individual, from the fact that its 
ra<iical im.port is simply angcl^ or messenger of the 
Lord — a term applied, in the general way, to all 
prophets and spiritual instructoi*s, 

Perhaps there is no single branch of the wide-spread- 
ing subject of Theology, in relation to which the ideaa 
of the mass of nominal Christian believers, of the present 
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day, are more vague and indefinite, than tlmt of pro- 
phetic inspiration. And in the wild, mistaken specula- 
tions of some, upon this topic, may be found, I appre- 
hend, the prime source of many of those streams of reli- 
gious error, which glide noiselessly at first, and are com- 
paratively uninjurious, but which at last widen and deep- 
en to an overmastering current of fanaticism and irra- 
tional excitement ; bearing upon its surface the floating 
proofs of social and moral devastation, which also remind 
u^ sadly of the mental wrecks sunk far beneatli the 
waves I My allusion you can hardly fail to understai d ; 
visited, as you have been, in this vicinity, by a cuirent 
of the great tide — or greeted, as your ears certainly 
were, only a few years since, by its thundering sourd.^ 
I have in mind the somewhat extensive panic which pre- 
vailed recently, (which, I believe, rages even now in 
some places, though in a much less degree) and which 
was raised and has been perpetuated by the apprehend- 
ed approach of the fulfilment of some ancient predic- 
tions — predictions interpreted literally, and consequent- 
ly supposed to teach the actual destruction of this mate- 
rial globe. A moment's reflection upon such a lamenta- 
ble result of a w^rong idea of the Biblical prophecicF, 
mu^t convince those hitherto the most indifierent to the 
subject, or opposed to its* investigation from motives of 
policy or fear, that it is in reality a matter of some con- 
sequence ; and that a correct view of it is of vital in?* 
portance to the cause of mental and moral progress, 

^ The Miller Camp- Meeting, at Salern^ 

12* 
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What 18 Phophecy ? Are we to regard it as some- 
thing purely natural 7 or must we consider it as either 
wholly or partially «ii^^r-aatural ? Is it, in respect to 
all its essential elements, exclusively the prerogative of 
a few individuals of the human race ? Or is it, in some 
degree or modificatioa, common to all? To me, these 
are questions of deep interest ; and the answers to them, 
wliich I shall endeavor to present in the spirit of candor 
and freedom from educational bias, you will derive pro- 
gressively from the tenor of my remarks as I proceed 
in this lecture. 

Different significations are to be attached to the terra 
prophecy, as it is used in the Bible ; and its precise im- 
port, in each instance, is to be deteimined by the con- 
nection in which it is employed and the subject to which 
it immediately relates. It is evidently made use of with 
considerable latitude of meaning, in both the Old and 
New Testaments. In some cases the title of prophet is 
applied to a pci-son to designate him as an inspired 
teacher merely. In his Epistle to Titu?,^ Paul cites a 
brief passage from the writings of a heathen poet, whon 
he styles a prophet. Some persons are said to have 
prophesied with musical instruments. "David, and the 
captains of the host, separated to the service of the sons 
of Asaph, and of Heman, and of Jeduthun, who should 
prophesy with harps^ with psalteries^ and with cym- 
i«/3."f Samuel thus addressed Saul, on one occasion: 
^'Thou shalt meet a company of prophets coming down 

* Titus, i. 12. 1 1 Chronicles, xxv. 1. 
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from the high place, with a psaltery, and a tabret, and 
a harp before them, and they shall prophesy. And the 
Spirit of the Lord shall come upon thee, and thou shalt 
prophesy with them, and shalt be turned into another 
man."* In the First Epistle to the Corinthians, preach- 
ing or expounding is called prophesying. "Every man 
praying or prophesying^ having his head covered, dis- 
honoreth his head.^f The same use is also made of the 
word prophesying in the verse immediately after. Some 
of the primitive disciples of Christ were termed proph- 
ets. "Now there were in the church that was at An- 
tioch, certain prophets and teachers ; as Baniabus, and 
Si'.n^on that wa3 called Niger, and Lucius of Cyrcne, 
and Manaen, which had been brought up with Ilerod 
tlie tetrarch, and Saul. "J "God hath set some in the 
church; first apostles; secondarily, prophets;^* &c.j| 
Pliilip, the evangelist, is said to have had four daugh- 
ters "which did prophesy."^ Indeed, female prophets 
(or prophetesses, as they are called) were not uncon:- 
m)a in ancient times. Thoy are quite frequently allud' 
cl to in the Old Testament, 

To prophesy, as defined by lexicograplicr:, signifies 
to foretell, or to ^;r;rt'U'c before-hand, an approaching 
erent, either near or remote. This is tlie current ac- 
ceptation of the term as employed in our daily conve:- 
sation. And in this sense, who is there that is not, in 
some degree, a prophet ? Vfho that possesses a con"- 

* I Samuel, X. 6, 6. t 1 Cor. xi. 4. $ Acts, xiii. 1. j] I Cor. xii. 'ii> 
T Acts, xxi. 9. 
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mon share of intellect cannot foretell the inevitable oc- 
currence of some events, of greater or less importance t 
Do we not prophesy almost every day of our lives? 
Most assuredly we do. We utter predictions in regard 
to the weather — concerning the successful or disastrous 
termination of business affairs — in relation to the per- 
petuity, or the changes and even ultimate down&ll of 
human governments — respecting the progress of social 
improvement, the advance of scientific or religious truth, 
and the final triumph of moral enterprises, which are at 
first strenuously opposed — with reference to inventions, 
discoveries, new applications and wider developments of 
])rinciples long understood in their simpler forms ; and 
countless other subjects that engross human attention. 
The eye of the mind is continually straining its vision 
to pierce the intercepting veils of the Future. The old 
prophets are sometimes called the ancient seers — see-eis, 
those who see — their spiritual sight being considered 
very keen ; so much so as to enable them to look through 
years, centuries, ages, and to foreshow the final state of 
an empire, or the appearance of a new light to the 
world in the person of a great man. Whatever our 
age, our avocation or our rank in society, we look fs/r 
ward ofbener than we look back. If disappointment 
and despair have not entirely crushed our spirits, some 
bright and cheerful anticipation makes our hearts throb 
with a bounding pulsation of new delight. Who of ua 
does not awake, each day, with some new purpose, either 
half-formed or well-matured ? The path of every one of 
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US leads onward, onward, onward out of sight. Morn- 
ing prophesies the Noon, and Noon predicts the Even- 
ing. This week is the herald of the next. April is 
now whispering of bUthesome May, its lilao-scented air 
aa 1 trees all white with blossoms ; and ere long May 
will sing of sultry, gorgeous Summer. The things that 
we shall do in the year 1846 bear no comparison to the 
grand, prospective acldevments of 1847 — the houses we 
shall build, the rail-roads we shall grade, the fortunes 
we shall make ! Childhood prophesies of youth ; the 
youth, amid his juvenile sports with kite and ball, or 
gliding over the glassy bosom of the fi'ozcn pond, upon 
his sharpened skates, thinks within himself, what great 
things I will do when I become a man ! Arrived at 
manhood's stage, and full of joyous expectation, he pre- 
dicts for himself, at life's mid-day, within his dwelling, 
the companionship of merry, prattling little boys and 
girls, who call him grandsire : that period reached, he 
meditates instinctively of old age ; and if its prospect 
of infirmity and decay be saddening, its promises of 
soothing quiet, abstraction from perplexing cares, and 
blissful memories of past years, with that sj)irit of kind 
allowance for old men's weakness evinced by all the 
household, and the respect and veneration for the aged 
gentleman which the young shall manifest, as they gather 
round in groups— </i^«6 make life's evcnmg twilight-time 
a season not unpleasant to reflect upon. And when at 
last that tranquilizing Autumn cometh, the thoughts are 
turned ever and anon to other scenes and joys more 
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lasting ; and in the last moment of the spirit's conscious 
residence in the shattered mortal house, it looks from 
the window to catch some glimpse of that new edifice 
which soon shall throw open its doors to welcome its ex- 
pected temint. Thus, in every period of existence, we 
are attracted by the magnetic influence of the Future. 
What is the impulse of Jixype^ that bums in all bosoms, 
but a proplittic emotion ? How true is the couplet : 

"Hope spring eternal in the human Itreast, 
Mail never u but always to be blest/' 

We bear within us an undying prophecy of immortal 
life. We yearn continually, ^vith insatiate desire, for 
something now unrevealed — something holier, more beau- 
tiful, something fuller-fraught with joy and more endur- 
ing, than any thing we now possess. 

Wherein did the ancient spirit of prophecy — that 
which moved the souls of Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and 
others — differ from the faculty of foreknowing and fore- 
telling which we share, in some measure, at the present 
day? If there be a difference, does it consist in qual 
ity or degree ? Whatever the conclusion to which any 
0!ie else may be led, I regard the prophetic power of 
the authors of those predictions contained in the Bible, 
as the same in kind with that which is noto exercised, 
\w various degrees, by different individuals of the human 
race. I am aware that the Apostle Peter avers, that 
"the prophecy came not in old time by the will of man: 
but holy men of Grod spake as they were moved by the 
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"♦ Docs tills, however, necessarily implj 
>pbetic influence was supernatural? Are 
)d to infer from this language that the inspi- 
)phecy was to be confined to one {^articular 
me special class? Time, the influence is 
8 coming fi-om the Almighty. Do not all 
odness proceed from him ? Do we not pniy 
dl our religious assemblies, asking that he 
IT souls with devotion, enlighten our undei- 
ad anoint our spiritual eyes that they may 
.early the beauty of holiness? And if tlie 
here to bless us — ^if we do not believe in 
visitations of his Spirit — if we cannot feel 
ide calmly over our souls, bathing us in thf 
f filial thankfulness, devotion and love — then 
)ath the Hindoo when he worships his sense- 
our prayers are a mere farce — a solemn 
"But holy men spake as tliey were moved 
Ghost." What is the Holy Ghost ? "The 
Q-od \s not meat and drink ; but righteous- 
)ace, and joy in the Holy GJiosL^^f "The 
Grod is within you.^^i The Holy Ghost is sim- 
ilT OF Truth. Said Jesus to liis disciples — 
' the Father, and he shall ^ve you another 
that he may abide with you forever ; even 

f truth The Comforter, which is the Hofy 

in the P'ather will send you in my name, he 
you all things." II Tliis spirit of truth was 

. tRoiD&os, xiT 17. tLake,ZTii.21. |tJohii,iiT.I6,l7|9t^ 
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to abide with Christ's disciples forever. Docs it not 
abide in the souls of his faithful followers 'notv? And 
if so, may there not be some, in the present age, who 
speak as they are "moved by the Holy Ghost ?" Are 
there none who are now influenced directly by the "Sprit 
of ti-uth ?" Who is prepared to answer these questions 
negatively ? Perhaps, if we examine this whole matter 
closely, we shall be enabled, after a while, to determine 
who is the Infidel, and also who is the Believer ! 

It may be said, in objection to what I have advanced, 
that the ancient BibUcal prophets did not base ihttf 
predictions, as we do 0Mr«, upon the know^ledge and ma- 
turity of judgment derived from past experience and a 
familiar acquaintance with the inevitable tendency of 
human affairs ; but foretold, with the most wonderful 
exactness, as respects mode and time, certain events 
which could not have been discerned by the exercise of 
merely human faculties. Not to deny tliis directly, 
just now, I would ask, what yroof of it can be shown ? 
There is a vulgar idea of prophecy — of which Millerian 
is one of the grosser forms — that prevails to a conside^ 
able extent. It is the notion that the prophets of old 
were endowed with the capability of foretelling certain 
occurrences with great precision in regard to time — even 
to a year, month or day — centuries before they tran- 
spired. I am unable to find any evidence that such is 
the fact. Scriptural prophecies do not claim to be exact 
to a day, except in reference to some event near at hand. 
Such we may foretell, with tolerable precision. Christ, 



wlio is wftMHidged to be the chief among all prophets, 
Bai^thi*, ^^|riung Mt evcDt which he predicted: 
"Of '^thftt t^jjjBltod Aour knoweth no man ; no, not ths 
auBdi of heaven, but my Father only."* By "that 
dJJQpd hour" was meant, not solely the period of twelve 
or twenty^our hoars, or that of sixty minutes; but 
rather the definite time, as rcspeota hour, day, month, 
As major divi^ns of the year, or the year itself. It ia 
CTident that Chnst made no jyetcnsions to any knowledge 
in regard to JtMiHttf year when the event should take 
|daee ; for h^nwBl some of his diociples to pray 
fiat it "be n« ii^he mnter"\ If Jesut conld not 
foretell with exactness as regards time, who could ? The 
prophets of the Bible speak of tbe iuture more in a 
general way, than with chronological exactitude. They 
treat of certain events as surely approaching, in the 
order of God's providence, and as the results of some 
great law which ia ondevia^ng in its^pcrations. Th« 
proeperity of a nation is predicated^ ^ its moral parity, 
ita jusUce and equity. Its ruia is predicated of its 
licentionsness, and continual disregard of moral obliga- 
tion. The overthrow of a kingd<Hn was foretold by the 
ancient prophets, as the Ic^timate and unavoidable ef- 
fect of moral trangressIoD. I think it rational to be- 
lieve, therefore, Uiat they founded their predictions, in 
some measure, upon their knowledge of the sure tenden- 
cies of God's moral law. If they did not thus exercise 
Uieir enli^tcned reason and judgment, in OhOferation 




* wilji God's eiririt, they weie not yery iM^iT\a. mea: 
they might as well have been mere cl(nn|p^mpleUH ; 
or hollow imagee, from whose open moalttj^e pn|il» 
dea could have been echoed ! J^ 

It matters but little, perhaps, whether we term the 
Gift of Prophecy natural or lupematund, if we only 
have a defioite and correct idea of what it u — how fawi 
may extend, and in rclatioi to what si^ects it may be 
exercised.* I have no faith in sup^MjM|kn. It seeios 
to me an impeachment of God's viBAi ttd forenght to 
suppose that he ever finds It necessary to contravene or 
BQspcnd the operation of any of the laws of nature : it im- 
plies some imperfection, or aa inadequacy to the full ac- 
complishment of all lus designs, in the established instm- 
mentalities of his government ; so that he is obliged to 
intercept them by the introduction of some new and spe- 
cial agency. I believo that God acts always through a 
meilium thatis perfectly natural — natural to him, thou^ 
sometimes above ou& nature. It may not, therefore, be 
properly called snper^tatura/, but rather Bo^ti-hvman. 
. ■'The things which are impossible with men, are possible 

with God."| With him all things are natural ; for em- 
lupotence is his nature. 

Not only are the prophets of old reputed to have been 
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endowed with the power of foretelling the approach of 
evaitd, sometime anterior, but they are said to have 
been sometimes aware of the fact that they were tran- 
spiring at the time of their occurrence, although at the 
distance of a long journey from tlie scene of action. 
As an instance, when the prince of Babylon marched 
against Jerusalem and besieged it, p]zekiel is said to 
have declared the event to his companions in cajitivity, 
on the same day, although he was then two hundred 
leagues from the spot. We have a parallel to this in the 
life of that remarkable man, Emanuel Swedenborg. 
He was often aware of events at the time of their oc- 
currence, though many miles distant from their localities. 
One memorable instance of this wakeful clairvoyance 
(for I know not what else to call it) possesses so much 
interest, and is so apposite to our present subject of dis- 
course, that I will here introduce it. I present the in- 
cident as related by Emanuel Kant, the celebrated Ger- 
man scholar and philosopher, in a letter, dated August 
10th, 1758, which he wrote to a distinguished lady of 
his acquaintance. "In the year 175G, when M. do 
Swodenborg, towards the end of September, on Satur- 
day, at four o'clock, P. M., arrived at Gottenburg, from 
England, Mr. William Castel invited him to his house, 
together with a party of fifteen persons. About six 
o'clock M. do Swedenborg went out, and after a short 
interval, returned to the company quite pale and alarm- 
ed, lie said that a dangero\is fire had just broken out 
in Stockhohn, at the Sundcrmalm, (Gottenburg is about 
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fifly German and near three hundred English mles dis- 
tant from Stockholm) and that it was spreading wiy 
fast. lie was restless, and went out often. He said 
that the house of one of his friends, whom he named, 
was already in ashes, and that his own was in danger. 
[Stockholm was at that time his place of residence.] 
At eight o'clock, after he had been out again, he joyfol- 
ly exclaimed, 'thank God! the fire is extinguished, the 
tlurd door from my house.' This news occasioned great 
commotion through the whole ctijj and particularly 
amongst the company in which he was. It was announc- 
ed to the governor the same evening. On the Sunday 
morning, Swedenborg was sent for by the governor, who 
questioned him concerning the disaster. Swedenborg 
described the fire precisely, how it had begun, in what 
manner it had ceased, and how long it had continued. 
On tlie same day the news was spread through the citf, 
and as the governor had thought it worthy of attention, 
the consternation was considerably increased ; because 
many were in trouble on account of tiieir fxiends and 
property, which might have been involved in the disas- 
ter. On the Monday evening a messenger arrived al 
Gottenburg, who was despatched during the time of the 
fire. In the letters brought by liim, the fire was de- 
scribed precisely in the same manner stated by Sweden- 
borg. On the Tuesday morning, the royal courier a^ 
rived at the governor's with the melancholy intQlligenoe 
of the fire, of the loss which it had occasioned, and of 
the houses it had damaged and ruined, not in the least 
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differing from {hat whidi Swedenborg had ^ven imme- 
diately after it had ceased/'* 

This account is as well attested as any historical part 
o{ the New Testament. Immediately following the nar- 
ration just quoted, the distinguished writer offers the sub- 
joined remurks : "My friend, who wrote tins to me, has 
not only examined the circumstances of this extraordi- 
nary case at Stockholm, but also about two months Ago, 
at Gottenburg, where he is acquainted with the most 
respectable bous^, and where he could obtun the most 
authentic and complete information; as the greatest 
part of the inhabitants, who are still alive, were wit- 
nesses to the memorable occurrence." 

It is said that a similar knowledge of distant scenes 
has been ennced by persons in the magnetic sleep, in 
our own neighborhood, within a very few years. Now 
and then may be found a person susceptible of a high 
state of clairvoyance. An individual is still living in 
the town of Bockport, in this State, who, some years 
agOy WAS subject to occauonal paroxysms, during which 
(aldiough apparenUy asleep, and utteriy insensible to* 
pain from the inaction of a blow or wound upon his 
flesh} he wound descry a vessel coming in from sea, 
while she was yet entirely below the horizon — ^before even 
her pennon could be discerned as she came up in the 
dim and distant offing. I am well acquainted with per- 
sons of the highest respectability who say that they have 
seen him many times while in this condition, and wit- 

^ Uofawt*^ ''Lafc of Sw^Mboff /' pp ri, 73. " [ ' 
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nessed these wonderful phenomena. Atlempts hate 
been made, within afew years, to place him in the Mes- 
meric state by artificial means, but without snooess. 
Before Animal Magnetism was known, in this re^oo, 
some of the people in Bockport, (or Sandy Bay, as it 
was then called) were inclined t&b^&littlt sapentitidiis 
in regard to the matter^ 

In the town where I last readed preykms to my re- 
moyal here, there Iwed, some years ago, a very angnlsr 
personage ; one who belonged to that class, of whom it 
i^ often remarked that they haye ^all sorts of sense bat 
common :** a person seemingly under par inth regard to 
some things, but very shrewd and rather witty in relali<m 
to other matters; I ha^e been* told that she would yeiy 
often, in the mormng,. predict the arrival before ni^t of 
some person entirely unexpected : and in one mstance 
she foretold the approach of some one, from quite a dis- 
tance in the country, who had not visited the place for 
many years. The old brmrhouse where die then resid- 
ed, stood in a spot rather retired. A short distance is 
front rose a hill which obscured from the windows the 
view of the main road ; so there was no chance for her 
to obtain sight of ihose approaching until tiaej were 
within a few rods — and yet she is said to have prophe- 
sied their coming hours^ before the arrival. She was by 
many considered crazy, and probably would have been 
esteemed, in law, as nan eompo$ mentis. When ques- 
tioned respecting her power of divination, her reply was 
that she heard voices which kept a perpetual ringing sooad 
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in her ean. She would frequently mutter to herself, and 
her ways and habits were neariy all of them angular. 

There is scarely a person of adtdt age here present, 
tfiis eTening, I Tsntore to say, who has not, more than 
once during his or her life, been a little surprised by 
tiie unexpected appearance of some one who had just 
been the subject of conversatioii. These cases have 
occurred so repeatedly, that long ago it passed into a 
proverb that a certan noted character is always near 
when yon are talking about him ! 

Are thoughts of an individual suggested to us by his 
i^iproachy when entirely unseen ? Such has been the 
0[»nion of some, and I see nothing very unreasonable in 
it. It may be that in walking we influence tUs thin and 
subtile atmosphere that surrounds us, in like manner as 
the glinting boat approaching the shore, moves the waters 
in advance of its prow ; creating undulations, which are 
followed, one after another, the first wave subsiding far 
up on the strand, some seconds before the boat's keel 
Sea aground. We know not half the mysterious conne<y 
tion of mind with the material universe. 

'^bere mn more Uunft in baarea and earth, Horatio, 
Than are dreamt of lo our philosophy." 

In various ways do ^'coming events cast their shadows 
before." A thousand curious facts might be collected^ 
to show how true it is, that 

"LvUed in the coootteae chambere of the brain, 
Our thou^ta are liolied in manj a hidden cbmio." 

Prophecy is not confined to subjects of a religiou% na- 
tttre. Predictions are often uttered, and afterwards 
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literally verified, which have relation to Becular sui- 
ters — the rise or &11 of a nation, a dynasty, or admiiui- 
tration ; the discovery of a continent or island up<m thii 
globe, or the discemment of a planet, before nnseen, by 
an additional lens to the telescope ; valuable inventioiis 
and improvements in the mechanic arts, with vaiioQi 
other matters. The spirit of Prophecy is not restrictad 
in its operation, but pervades di£Eerent departments. 

John Quincy Adams, among others^ is a politUd 
prophet. Else how could he declare, as he did, yean 
beforehand, that if Gen. Harrison were nominated for 
the Presidency, he would ^^come in like a whirlwind"! 
We all know that such was the fact. 

The following magnificent passage from the prose 
writings of the great English poet Milton, may be re> 
garded as a prophecy. Whether it has ever yet beea 
realized, or is wuting for its fulfihnent, judge ye. ^*Me- 
thinks I see in my nund a noble and puissant nation 
rousing herself like a strong man after sleep, and shakiag 
her invincible locks; methinks I see her as an ea^ 
muing her mighty youth, and kindling her undaaled 
eyes at the full mid-day beam; pur^ng and unsealing 
her long abused inght at the fountain itself of heavenly 
radiance ; while the whole noise of timorous and flock- 
ing birds, witii those also that love the twili^t, flutter 
about, amased at what she means, and in their envious 
gabble would prognosticate a year of sects and schisms.''* 

There was a person who lived during the latter part 

for tbe Liberty of Unlicciifed FrinUag . 
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<if the list century, who was a mechanical prophet, if I 
may so call him. He left, ia writing, a remarkable pre- 
diction concerning the wonderful triumph of mechanism. 
He was a very able, practical mechanic ; and was there- 
fore well fitted to prophecy the future developments and 
new uses of mechanical power. He predicted the ap* 
^ieatiiMi of steam to the propelling of machinery, for 
years before Robert Fulton had tried any successful ex- 
periment. His name was Olivbr Evans, and he re- 
sided in New York. He attempted to invent something 
on the plan of a steamboat, and succeeded so far as to 
obtain a patent : and had he been encouraged, the world 
might have been further advanced than it now is, in re- 
spect to mechanical science. But as he had no worldly 
wealth and lus friends lacked faith in his projects, he 
was disheartened ; and finally died poor and neglected. 
He constructed his model about the year 1786, twenty- 
two years, at the least, before Fulton ran his first largo 
boat on the river Hudson. Before he died, Evans prophe- 
med in these words : "The time will come when people 
will travel in stages, moved by steam engines, from one 
part of the country to another, almost as fast as birds — 
fifteen or twenty miles an hour. Bail-ways will be laid, 
nearly horizontal, made of wood or iron. These engines 
will also propel boats twelve miles an hour. There will 
be hundreds of boats running on the Mississippi ; but 
the velocity of boats through the water will not be equal 
to that of carriages through the w, as the resistance of 
water is much greater than that of air." This if well- 
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authenticated as the veritable prediction of Oliver Evans. 
We have no idea of the amount of bravery it reciuiKd 
to prophecy thus, in his time : for even fifteen or twenty 
years afterwards, Fulton was sorely ridiculed for cherish- 
ing the idea that a boat could be propelled by steam. 
So much was he laughed at and his scheme hooted, that 
he was ashamed to try his fii*st experiment in this coun- 
try ; and so he went to France, and tried it on the rircr 
Seine. What, tliink you, would be the emotions of 
either of these two individuals, were they now in this 
world, and should they take passage from Boston, m the 
Providence rail-road cars at four o'clock, to-morrow 
afternoon, and wake up on the morning of the next day 
in New York harbor ! 

Possibly, some may be inclined to say, tliat the paral- 
lel which I have attempted to run between ancient and 
modem prophets cannot be well sustained ; because, in 
the present age, men foretell occurrences in accordance 
with SDme natural law — mental, physical, or social, or 
all three combined. Very well : how know wo that such 
was not the case of the Biblical prophets, to some ex- 
tent ? Would God, who controls the universe by umve^ 
sal law, place into the the hands of fallible men the 
power to interrupt or overleap his laws ? What evidence 
of this can we find in the prophetic books ? They say, 
be sure, that "the word of the Lord" came unto the 
prophets, at certain times, bidding them prophesy, &c. 
But are we to suppose they heard the Invisible speak- 
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ing Toeally in their ea« T They simply adopted th« p«- 
tUt idiom of the East, in alluding to their visions and 
nvelationa. No doubt God's spirit came to them as si- 
iently as the firagrance of & rose is wafted to our senses ! 
Conld they not, in their calm, meditative hours, have 
Siscemcd, through oil the gilded, spangled trappings of 
I tMtai% the secret influences at work to nndermine it? 
0ou13 they not be impressed, from the Binfulnees of a 
uughty, luxurious and polluted na6on, that the seeds 
rf ruin were germinating in the soil of its body-poUlio 
ud body-eocial ; even though its condition, in both these 
respects, were (to the superficial observer) apparently 
bte from nosions tendencies? They were, some of 
them, truly great prophets — highly gifted, with minds 
mricbed by experience and deep meditation : they were 
Mt mere passive viaducts, but doubtless had some judg- 
nent and volition of their own. 

Ton will perceive that I do not deny the spirit of pro- 
phecy to those Bible writers for whom it is cltumil. I 
iccord it to them, in a high degree. Great and good 
irere they ; though I sec no proof that they were infallible, 
JT exempt from the liability of mistake. I believe most 
wrerentially that the same spirit of prophecy which fired 
AfiVsoulsmovesthc hearts of some men ROW. And where 
B there any thing in the whole Bible to contradict this? 
Riere is not a single intimation in either the Old or the 
JTew Testament, that the gift of prophesying should 
!Ter be entirely withheld from mankind. On the cou- 
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trary, th« Bibl« ^ves us direct reasons for inferri^ Uist 
there will always be prophets, uore or less. Joel rep 
leeents God as saying, "It shall- come to pass afterward 
th^ I will pour ont my spirit upon all fleah ; and yoat 
sons and your danghters shall propieay, your old men 
shall dream dreams, your young men shall see nucats."* 
Paul seems to bare regarded prophecy as a gi&.^k!cK 
9 ntir in 



is in some degree common. He says, "We 
part, and ii^propketif in part."t 

There are prophets now living ! They both cheer sod 
admonish us, — Uiey apeak words of encouragement coo- 
ceming the ultimate triumph of the True and the Right, 
though they warn the Liar and the Oppressor, of the te^ 
rible evils which shall ere long wiut upon their obstinate 
coatinuance in the wrong. The trumpet-tongued Gas- 
HidON, the morally intrepid Piebpont — are not these 
men prophets of tic living God? They are soundiDg 
in the ears of this guilty nation a prophetic wanting of 
the Smrfid doom which is impending over it, — whidi 
shall Tall and lay waste its fairest Kenes, if its con- 
science is not moved to "undo the heavy burdens and 
let the oppressed go free." These men lay no clum to 
iniallibility : it is not an essential requisite to a prophetic 
character. Was the prophet Jod^ infallible 1 Kaj, 
was he unwaveringly obedient to the voice which bade 
him call the Niuevitea to repentance ? Wo underralw 
the worth and the importance of the great prophets wba 

> Joel, il. n. 1 1 Coriolluaw, xiii 9. 
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characterize cur age. We revere disproportionately the 
men of old, for the simple reason that 

"Distance Icn In encbaDtment to the view." 

It IS now ?omewhat as it was anciently, "A prophet is 
not without honor save in his own country, and in his 
own house."* We may trace the impress of Divine 
agency along the path of many a man now living. To 
mi/ mind, there is as much of special, superhuman inter- 
position manifested in the career of Fi^ederick Dou- 
glass, as in the disenthralment of Moses from Egypt- 
ian bonda;ie : to me, the North Star, which has guided 
so many '-I'ngitives" to a safe retreat from a region 
where the soul and its prospects were enshrouded in 
woi-se than Egyptian darkness, is as wonderful as the 
"pillar of fire by night" which led the wandering Israel- 
ites. And may the glad deliverance of that ancient 
people, be a symbol of the glorious disenthralment of 
the outraged millions in this land ! 

The lyric strains of Whittier and Lowell, and 
other God'8?nt poets of our age, — breathing love for all 
the innumerable children of Our Father, celebrating the 
triumphs of humanity over caste and hatred, and pre- 
dicting the approach of a happier day, — are, to my 
sense of hearing, as sublime, as soul-stirring, and as di- 
vinely inspired, as any of the most thrillmg tones from 
the harp of Isaiah. 

All true Reformers are more or less gifted with pro- 
phetic vision. Especially are the leaders of great social, 

*AUtt.xiii57. 

u 
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political, scientific and moral revolutions^ €!nat>lefd to look 
forward and predict with considerable accturacj the re* 
suits of certain movements and undertakings. This per- 
ceptive power of strong-minded, leading men, is perhaps 
partly natural, and partly acquired : their sphere of ac- 
tion tends continually to the development of foresight 
and calculation : they watch the gliding currents of hu- 
man affairs, and so judge how soon the tide will reach 
its height. What tndy great event has not been pre- 
dicted beforehand ? 

It may have been expected that I would notice, in 
this lecture, those passages in the prophetic books, and 
in some other writings of the Old Testament, which are 
supposed to have been originally intended as predictions 
concerning Jesus. But I have reserved the considera- 
tion of these for the next lectui*e, as the supposed pro- 
phetic character of many of them is inferred from the 
fact that they are quoted, apparently as original predic- 
tions, in the Gospels and in some other parts of the New 
Testament ; and as it will therefore be necessary, for a 
clear illustration of tlie whole subject, to refer particu- 
larly to the connection wherein each is cited. 

Some portions of the old prophetic scriptures, partic- 
ularly those bearing the name of Isaiah, may be prop- 
erly applied, by way of metaphorical descriptioii, to the 
subject of the ultimate triumph of Christianity in the 
earth,' — whether we consider them to have been primari- 
ly intended for such application, or not. We do no in* 
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justice to tteir original purpose, when we employ them 
secondarily in endeavoring to portray the social and 
moral blessedness which we believe shall ravish the gaze 
of some future generations. 'i\Tiat philanthropic heart 
does not yearn for the commg of the glad period, when 
human society every where shall present to the dehghted 
eye a complete fulfilment of Isaiah's glowing, rapturous 
anticipation ? 

"The wolf shall dwell with the lamb, and the leopard 
shall lie down with the kid ; and the calf and the young 
lion and the fatlmg together ; and a little child shall lead 
them. And the cow and the bear shall feed; their 
young ones shall lie down together : and the lion shall 
eat straw like the ox. And the sucking child shall play 
on the hole of the asp, and the weaned child shall put 
his hand on the cockatrice's den. They shall not hurt 
nor destroy in all my holy mountam : for the earth shall 
be full of the knowledge of the Lord, as the waters cover 
the sea/'* 

♦ iM. xi. 6—9. 



LECTURE VI. 



THE POUR GOSPELS, AND THE ACTS OP THE AP0STLE5. 

Gospel is a word of Saxon origin, corresponding with 
the Latin term evangelium in the Vulgate, and signify- 
ing glad tidmgs, or a message of good. Any agree* 
able news is, therefore, a Gospel. The announcement 
of any soul-gladdening truth, awakening emotions of 
philanthropy, may with the utmost propriety be desig- 
nated by this title. The term is, however, applied by way 
of distinction to the collective instructions of Jesus — the 
moral and religious principles which constitute what we 
term Christianity. By the Gospel of Jesus we mean 
his Rdigum, And for the purposes of convenience we 
also apply the same word to the writings which contwi 
a record of his life and teaching. The works of thiii 
class which we propose to con^der at the present time, 
are four in number ; and bear the names of the follow- 
ing persons, viz. Matthew, Mark, Luke and John ; who 
were reputed early disciples of Christ, and the first and 
last mentioned of whom were among his associates and 
fellow-travellers. 

The prefixing of ^^Siunf' to their proper names, and 
to the names of other New Testament writers^ as Saint 
Matthew, Saint Mark, &c., is of Roman Catholic ori- 

14» 
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^n — the Bomish Church bemg apparently governed by 
an unconquerable propensity for canonizing, not only 
parchments and relics, but departed souls. I, for one, 
heartily wish that the'term Sunt, in every case where it 
is used as a title, were stricken from our version of the 
JSTew Testament ; as it serves for scarcely any other jm- 
pose than to remind us of the superstitious foolery of a 
long, dark period in the world's history. It is impoea- 
ble for us to teH precisely, though we may conjectore, 
what would have been the emotions of the modest, child- 
like John, and the unassuming Paul, could they have 
foreseen the title-dignities which the after-ages bestowed 
upon them, and the irrational degree of veneration widi 
which they have since been regarded. 

As far as theoretical Christiamty may be concerned 
with records, the four Gospels are, perhaps, of more rital 
importance than any or all of the other documents <^ 
the Bible : and for this reason the examination of them 
must, I think, be the most deeply interesting to the 
generality of Christian believers. 

When, and by whom, were these books written! 
They contain, professedly, a narrative of the life and 
public transactions of Jesus Christ. How long after his 
death were they composed ? Something depends upon 
the answer which may be given to these questions. I 
do not feel myself warranted in saying that I have been 
able to arrive at any thing wluch can be considered a 
well-assured, positive result, in relation to these pcSnta 
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of inquiry — especially in regard to the time at which 
the several Gospels were written. I find that there is 
a considerable variety, and some direct contrariety of 
opnion, on this point, among the most eminent writers 
upon the ori^ of the Scriptures. And it requires 
some patient labor to select the diverse opinions of his- 
torians and commentators, and fairly weigh and measure 
the historical probabilities in behalf of each. 

The (rospel of Matthew is generally agreed to be 
tiie oldest of the four which are now reckoned as canoni- 
cal ; and on this account it precedes the others in our 
Biblical arrangement. When it was written, is a matter 
of oncertainty.* Different writers, who have enjoyed 
the highest advantages for acquainting themselves with 
til that may be known in relation to this particular, and 
who have been, perhaps, equally well fitted, one with 
another, to judge discriminatively concerning the authen- 
tic or doubtful nature of the historic materials which 
they have gathered, (abating, of course, their various 
predilections) are mostly undecided on this point ; opin- 
ions and conjectures bemg nearly all they have ventured 
to express. That no injustice may be done to any of 
the persons to whom I have thus referred wi&out spe- 
cific designation, let me mention the names and official 

* ladeed, it it difficult to ascertain in what language it was firat writ- 
lea. Some contend that the original MS. waa in the corrupted Hebrew 




Utcratore in Andorer Theological Seminary) makes the Tollowing remarks. jkr ' 

"Ckritica of the greatest name are arranged oa both aides of the <ittssiiOR. ** * 
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stations of some of them, with the opinions they hate 
severally advanceoL 

Henry Owen, D. D., author of ^^Observations on 
the four Gospels/' and who was the Rector of St 
Olave, Hart Street, London, in the latter part of tlie 
last century, conjectured that Matthew's Gospel was 
written about A. D. 38 ; only two years after the death 
of Jesus, accor^g to the chronological reckoning of 
those who suppose him to have been crucified at the age 
of thirty-six.* 

Rev. Jeremiah Jones, an English dissenting minis' 
ter, who died in 1724, in a work entitled "A New 
and Full Method of settling the Canonical Authoriij 
of the New Testament," assigns a date somewhat 
later, viz. A. D. 41— five years after Christ's death, 
supposing that he died in the year 86 : eight yean 
afterward, if we regard A. D. S3 as the year of his 
demise. 

Nathaniel Lardner, D. D., (among Protestants 
generally, one of the most reputable critics) in hie 
"Supplement to the Credibility of the Gospel HSstory," 
published in London, m 1756, fixes upon A* D. 64, 

* It should be recollected, however^ that historians are hy no means 
Mrc«d respecting this particular. Civil, as well as ecclesiastical wrilsis 
difier in regard to it, as s historical event — some thinkinff it ptobaUethat 
the desth of the illustrious Teacher and Reformer took piace A. D. 83. A 



Tsriety of opinion likewise exists, aroonff the most learned » respecting the 
exact time of Christ's birth, Ke?. William Halks, D. D., in a very 




make Christ fortyyears of age when he died, adopting 36 as the yaar of 
Ilia crucifixion. The Tarious opinions upon tliis, as on many ofAer poiati 
concerning Jesus, are, however, but cofyeclures, more or less protMiblt. 
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(twenttf-eight jeara, at the least, after the Cmcifixion) 
as the probable date at which Matthew's Gospel was 
written. 

Epiphanius, a writer of some renown, was of the 
opinion that it was written while Peter and Paul were 
prea<;lung at Rome, about A. D. 63. 

Rev. Albert Barnes, a distinguished Presbyterian, 
of Pluladelphia, who quotes this last-named author, in 
the Preface to his "Notes on the Gospels," says : "It 
is now generally supposed that this Gospel waa written 
about this time": — i. e. the time mentioned by Epipha- 
nius, A. D. 63 — Uyeniy-seven years after the death of 
Jesus. 

Professor Hug, a German writer of great erudition, 
author of an "Introduction to the writings of the New 
Testament," also supposed that Matthew might have 
written his book about this time, or a little later — per- 
haps A. D. 65; twenty-n{»(? years subsequent to Christ's 
death. 

I have now presented you with a statement of the 
deliberate suppositions of some of the most eminent men 
in the department of Scripture antiquity. On the basis 
of their conjectures, each individual hearer will, I pre- 
sume, form such an opinion as shall seem to him the 
meet plausiUe. For my own part, I think it the most 
probable, (though I do not rely implicitly on the suppo- 
sition) that the Gospel of Matthew was not written, at 
the earUest period which may reasonably be supposed, 
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before the year 63 ; which, if Christ died A. D. 36, 
was twenty-seven years after the occurrence of that 
event ; and thirty years afterwards, if (as some have 
supposed) he was crucified A. D. 33, 

The dates at which the three other Gospels were com- 
posed, are matters of less importance, as far as the pm^ 
pose which I now have distinctly in view is concerned; 
as it has been my principal desire to learn, if possible, 
how long a period of time had elapsed after the close of 
Christ's eventful career on the earth, before the writiog 
of the first book among those which are now considered 
as authentic records of his life and ministry. 

As I have once before remarked, it is pretty generally 
admitted, on the strength of the most ancient testimony, 
that the Gospel by Mattliew was written before any of 
the others. The dates of the three which remain to be 
noticed are involved in as much doubtfulness as that 
which we have found to obscure the period at which 
Matthew wrote. In regard to each, the opinions of the 
most eminent ecclesiastics are considerably at variance 
with each other. For this reason, it is scarcely worth 
our while to adduce further chronological speculations 
for examination, — as, in case of the most successful ef- 
fort, the result would be but an uncertainty. 



Augustine, (one of "the fathers of the Church," 
they are generally termed) who lived in the fourth cen- 
tury, and Calmet, regarded the Gospel of Makk as an 
abridgement of that composed by Matthew, instead of 
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its being an original work.* George Campbell, 
D. D.,t though he does not endorse this view of the 
book, makes the following observation in telation to 
Mark : ''That he had read Matthew's Gospel cannot be 
doubted." Who Mark was is not certainly known. He 
was not one of the twelve apostles ; and we have no evi- 
dence that he waa at any titoe a companion of Jesus, or 
even personally acquainted with him. His family rela- 
tives are alluded to, in two instances, although but 
slightly.^ The apostle Peter designates him as "Mar- 
cus my son;" II (i. e. '*son" in the faith) from which 
some have inferred that he was made a convert to Chris- 
tianity by Peter's preaching. 

There is a close resemblance between many parts of 
the first three Gospels — those by Matthew, Mark, and 
Luke. The book of Mark contains but twenty-four ver- 
ses peculiar to itself: all the remaining portions may be 
found, but slightly varied in their phraseology in some 
instances, in Matthew and Luke. 

Of all the Evangelists, Luke doubtless was the most 
learned, and had the most cultivated mind. He was a 
physician : Paul, in one of his Epistles, styles him "the 
leloved physician."^ There is no proof that he was 

* See Dr. CampbeD's Notes and Preliminary Dissertations on the Four 
Go5pels, Preface to Mark, IF 6 ; and Calmel's Dictionary, Art. Mark. 

tThe learned Scotcbman, tirhose work is alluded to in the note immedi- 
ately preceding this— at one time Principal of Marischal College, and 
minister of a Church in Aberdeen, his native place. 

t Acts, xii. 12 ; and ColoesianSj iv. 10, ia which latter place he is, in onr 
Version, styled Marcus. 

II 1 P^t. T. 13. IT Colossianst !▼. 14. 
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acquainted with Jesus, personally, or that he ever saw 
him. He never asserts or intimates any thing of this 
kind ; nor does he in any instance represent himself as 
an eye-witness of the principal scenes and events which 
he describes, although he claims to have had a *^rfect 
understanding" of them *'from the very first."* Of 
his personal history nothing is known, save what he him- 
self mentions in the writings ascribed to him ; which is 
but very little. The most learned acknowledge them- 
selves unable to determine whether he was, by birth, a 
Jew or a Gentile. 

JouN, the reputed author of the fourth Gospel, vas 
the youngest of the twelve apostles, and evidently the 
most spiritual-minded among them. Between him and 
Jesus there subsisted, perhaps, a greater degree of spirit- 
ual harmony than between the illustrious personage and 
the rest of his pupils and associates. He seems, in- 
deed, to have been a peculiar favorite, in whom much 
confidence was placed, — being spoken of as "the disci- 
pled whom Jesus lovcd,"f and portrayed, on a certain 
occasion, as "leaning on Jesus' bosom. "J The Gospel 
bearing his name is believed to have been written at a 



♦ Luke, i. 3. t John, xix. 26. 

t John, xiii. 23. It was, perhaps, this incident which suggested to tbt 
mind of Dr. Watts the idea expressed in one of the most beautifiii »ttii- 
zas within the range ol his numeroua compositions. 1 have allusion to 
the familiar words, — 

"Jesus can make a dying bed 

Feci soft as dov ny pillows are, 
While on his breast I lean my head, 
And breathe my life out sweetly there." 
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much later period than the others, ivhen he was quite 
advanced in years — according to Hug, A. D. 96 ; ac- 
cording to Mill and Le Clerc, A. D. 97.* Lardner 
thought it might have been composed about A. I). 68 : 
but Barnes says, ^^The common opinion is that it was 
written at Ephcsus, after John's return from Patmos, 
and of course as late as the year 97 or 98. Nothing 
can be determined with certainty on the subject."! 

John lived to a great age — he survived all the other 
apostles, and is said to have been the only one among 
them all who died a natural or peaceful death. 

In his Gospel we find much less concerning miracles 
than in the three books which precede it. He treats 
more of the character of Christ and the nature of his 
doctrine. 

The book termed The Acts qf the Apostles is gener- 
ally attributed to Luke ; and is supposed to have been 
written at a period not far from A. D. 65, though noth- 
ing positive can be ascertsdned in regard to this particu- 
lar. Some have coDsidered it as a fifth Gospel; and, 
anciently, it was termed. The Gospel of the Holy Spirit. 
Although in the arrangement of our version, it follows 
the Gospel of John, in some ancient MSS. of the New 
Testament it is placed at the end of Paul's Epistles, 
for ihe reason, probably, that it contains a narration of his 
life and travels, and records many circumstances referred 

* The apoctle at that time was ofer eighty years of age — some say 
aboat ninety, 
t Bailies' "Notea/* preliMie to John. 

15 
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to in his writings. It seems to have been designed as ■ 
sort of continuation of Lukc'a Gospel, as he dedicates it 
to the same person to whom that work was inscribed, ind 
commences his narrative at ihe point where he left dT 
at the termination of his other book. The iDtrodiictoi7 
language of the first chapter is aa follows : "The fonner 
treatise have I made, Theophilus, of all that Jesus be- 
gan both to do and teach," &c. It is, profesaedlj, as ib 
name implies, a history of the variotia transactions of the 
early apostles of Cliiiat, containing detuled relations (4 
many remarkable incidents which are said to hare Ofr 
curred at different tunes during their career. 

We are accustomed to speak of the authon of flw 
several books we have now noticed, m common with tk 
persons to whom are attributed the other portions of die 
IJible, 09 divinely inspired writers; which appellative is 
commonly understood as agnifying, individuals saper 
naturally endowed. Were the four Evangelists redlj 
of this description ? Do their writings contun any evi- 
dence that the Deity imparted wisdom and spiritual iUo- 
mination to their minds, through any other than a pnielf 
natural medium ? Were they assisted by the sprit of 
God, in any other manner or in any higher degree than 
all good men, of the same mental developments, are 
thus assisted ? Was their inspiration different tn Imi 
from that which true-hearted men possess nowf So far 
as their written productions are concerned, particnlariy 
the narrative portions, what need had they ef toy 
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greater diflcemment than that T?hich would result from 
the le^timate and vigorous exercise of their own natural 
powers of mind ? Is it essential for an honest man^ 
even if he possess but a common share of intelligence, 
to receive supernatural aid from the Almighty, before 
he can become qualified to write an accurate history of 
what he has seen with his own eyes and heard with his 
own ears, or of that which he has learned from what 
seems to him an authentic source ? 

In regard to this, as well as other subjects, I think we 
have sometimes been misled by our education. In what- 
ever light this matter may appear to any one else, I freely 
confess myself unable to find any support for the idea, 
that the Evangelists, as they are termed, (or any of the 
Bible writers) were inspired in such a way, or to such 
an extent, as to preclude all liability of their exposure to 
the commission of mistake. Common as is the impres- 
sion to the contrary, it is worthy of note that they never 
cUum to be 80 inspired ! They make fxo pretensions to 
infallibility. If they didf theix pretensions would be fal- 
sified by their own reeords-^by the dimrsightedness 
which they sometimes manifest 

Luke, whose writings and the most metiiodical, and 
whose mind was ^videntiy the most thoroughly disci- 
plined, does not ^peak as if he thought himself better 
qualified or more authoritative^ as a Gospel historian, 
than many othera. O^rtaisly^ be does not prefer a 
claim to any tupematwral wi3doim or discernment. He 
precedes bis gespel narrative with these words: ^^Foras- 
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much as many have taken in hand to set forth in order & 
declaration of those things which are most surel j belieyed 
among us, even as thej delivered them unto us, which 
from the beginmng were eye-witnesses, and ministers of 
the word ; it seemed good to me also, having had perfect 
understanding of all things from the very first, to write 
unto thee in order, most excellent Theophilus, that thoa 
mightest know the certainty of those things wherein thou 
hast been instructed."* It is not herein pretended by 
Luke that he considered himself more divinely assisted 
than any of the other authors, of his time, who had un- 
dertaken to write gospel histories ; and who, it seems, 
were not few, but "many." He merely claims an equal 
privilege with the rest, and asserts an eqiial degree of 
authenticity in behalf of his own writings, "Foras- 
much," says he, "as many have taken in hand to set 
forth in order a declaration of those things which are 

most surely believed among us, it seemed good to flw 

ALSO, to write," &c. He, it is true, speaks of him- 
self as "having had 'perfect understanding of all things 
from the very first :" but he does not deny, either ffi- 
roctly or by implication, that the numerous other writers 
had an equally correct knowledge of the events wKch 
they recorded ; nor does he seek, in any way, to invali- 
date their testimony. It is probable that he has reference 
to 8om^ of the books which were among the many Gos- 
pels, Epistles, &c., frequently alluded to by various wri- 
ters during the first four centuries after the Christian 

♦ Luke, i. 1—4, 
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era; which were^ in all, according to Rev. Jeremiah 
Jones, no less than sixty-nine or seventy in number ; and 
several of which were, as late as 'during the middle of 
the second century, regarded as of <equal authority with 
Matthew, Mark, Luke, or John. 

We will now devote a little time to the consideration 
of those passages in the Old Testament, wliioh are quot- 
ed or referred to in the Gospels and in the book of Acts ; 
and which are generally considered as having relation to 
Chbist, — ^being supposed, for the most part, to have 
been ori^nally uttered, with express refeirence to him, 
centuries before he was bom. 

It can hardly be expected that I shall notice particu- 
larly all the passages which have been viewed in this 
light, as a variety of opinion is found to exist among emi- 
nent critics respecting the real number of instances 
wherein the language employed may be fairly construed 
as a prophecy concerning Jesus. Some enthusiasts, in 
whose mental composition marvellousncss preponderated 
to such an extent as to hold almost entire sway over the 
power of impartial discrimination, have imagined tiiat 
Christ was predicted in a multitude of instances through- 
out the Old Testament, — ^not only in the so-called ytro- 
phetic bodes, but in various parts of the poetical writings, 
and even in the Pentateuch. They have fancied that 
thej have been able to discern types of Jesus in many 
of the noted personages of early time, whose biogi*aphios 

ere contained in the Jewish Scriptures — particularly tiie 

15» 
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law-giver, Moses, and King Solomon. But other writers, 
of less credulity and more judgment, have endeaTorcd 
to show that many of the scriptural predictions inter- 
pret<jd in the way I have just now described, had no ah 
lusion, not the most remote even, to the person of Jesus 
or to his career, but were fulfilled a long while previous 
to his coming. 

Let us examine this whole matter calmly, and in the 
spirit of the utmost impartiality, — ^neither dearing to 
make it appear that Christ was foretold wherein he was 
not^ nor wishing to represent it as absurd to believe tliat 
the wise and good, for a long period before his birth, had 
cherished a strong and reasonable expectation that some 
Teacher, corresponding to him in character, would arise 
and bless the nations. 

We will attend fii-st to the examination of some of 
those prophetic quotations which we find in the writings 
of the four Evangelists, and which are generally ac- 
companied with an intimation that they were, in some 
sense, fulfilled in Jesus and in the main incidents of his 
life. It will be my aim to demonstrate, by comparing 
scripture with scripture, that many of these passages are 
erroneously interpreted. I will introduce them in the 
order in which they occur in the evangelical writings. 

In the first chapter of Matthew, the writer, after 
giving an account of the birth of Christ and the pecu- 
liar circumstances attending it, says: "Now all tiiis 
was done, that it might be fulfilled wnioh was spoken of 
the Lord by the prophet, saying, Behold a virgin shall 
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be with child, and shall bring forth a son, and they shall 
call his name Emanuel ; which being interpreted, is, God 
with us."* 

The passage herein cited may be found in Isaiah vii. 
14. Any person, with an unprejudiced mind, will at 
once perceive, on reading the whole chapter, that the 
verse in question had no more reference to the birth of 
Christ than to the birth of Napoleon, or General Wash- 
ington. It is stated that a conspiracy was on foot to 
overcome and vanquish Ahaz, king of Judah ; who^ in 
consequence, despaired greatly, — but was assured by 
the prophet that the Almighty would befriend and assist 
him, whereof he would first give him a sign : — "There- 
fore the Lord himself shall give you a sign : Behold a 
virgin shall conceive, and bear a son, and shall call his 
name Immanuel. Butter and honey shall he eat, that 
he may know to refuse the evil, and chooso the good. 
For before the child shall know to refuse the evil and 
choose the good, the land that thou abhorrest shall be 
forsaken of both her kings."! The land alluded to tvaa 
really thus forsaken, a very few years afterwards. Ac- 
cording to the prediction, the birth of the child spoken of 
must have taken place before this event transpired. This 
was many hundred years before the appearance of Christ : 
so tins prophecy could not have referred to him. 

The second chapter of Matthew contmns allusions to 
no less than three alleged prelictions concerning Jesus. 
It is said that when the tidings of his birth reached the 

• Matt. i. 22, 23. t If a. rii. H— 10. 
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ears of king Herod, that monarch, being alanned for 
the securitj of his title to the throne, (as the long-aa- 
ticipated Messiah was expected to be a temporal king) 
laid a plot to cut off the supposed heir-apparent to the 
crown, in his infancy. Joseph, the nominal father of 
Jesus, being (as we are told) warned of this in a dream, 
^^took the young child and his mother by mght, and de- 
parted into Egypt: and was there until the death of 
Herod, that it might be fulfilled which was spoken of 
the Lord by the prophet, saying. Out of Egypt have I 
called my son."^ Allusion is here made to certam lan- 
guage found in the book of Hosea ;t which, however, 
refers solely to the deliverance of ancient Israel from 
Egyptian bondage, — as any one may see who will con- 
sult the passage. The following is Dr. Clarke's com- 
ment upon this subject. " Out of Egypt have I called 
my ion. This is quoted from Hos. xi. 1, where the 
deliverance of Jsraelj and that only^ is referred to. 
But as that deliverance was extraordinary, it is ver^. 
likely that it had passed into a proverb^ so that ^^Out oi 
Egypt have I called my son," might have been used to 
express any signal deliverance. I confess, I can see no 
other reference it can have to the case in hand, unless 
we suppose, which b possible, that God might have re- 
ferred to this future bringing up of his Son Jesus from 
Egypt, under the type of the past deliverance of Israel 
from the same land.":( Dr. Clarke, like many others 
was somewhat given to scriptural typifying. 

* Matt. ii. 14; 15. i Hm. zi. 1. tCam. oq New Test. 
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In the same chapter with the reference to prophecy 
which was last noticed, after mentioning Herod's decree 
by which "all the children that were in Bethlehem, and 
in all the coasts thereof, from two years old and under,'* 
were ordered to be slain, the Evangelist says : "Then was 
fulfilled that which was spoken by Jeremy the prophet, 
saying, In Rama was there a voice heard, lamentation, 
and weeping, and great mourning, Rachel weeping for 
her children, and would not be comforted, because they 
are not."* Jeremiah, xxxi. 15, is the passage quoted; 
and the verse, as well as all the rest of the chapter 
wherein it occurs, relates to the captivity of the ten 
tribes of Israel — 7wt to the weeping parents of the 
children put to death at the command of Herod. Dr. 
Clarke entertained the opinion that Matthew did not in- 
tend to quote the words of Jeremiah as a prophecy, but 
merely instituted a vivid comparison between the condi- 
tion of Rama of old, and that of Bethlehem, at the 
time of Herod. "As if he had said, Bethlehem at this 
time resembled Rama: for as Rachel might be said to 
weep over her children, who were slaughtered, or gone 
into captivity ; so in Bethlehem the mothers lamented 
bitterly their children, because they were slain.^f 

In the last verse of Matthew's second chapter, it is 
said of Jesus that "he came and dwelt in a city called 
Nazareth : that it might be fulfilled which was spoken 
by the prophets. He shall be called a Nazarene." What 
prophets are here meant I have been wholly unable to 

* Matt. ii. 17, 18. t Clarke'i Commentary, N. T. 
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learn. No prediction of the kind mentioned is to be 
found in any of the prophetic books; and nothing diat 
resembles it very closely occurs any where in the rest 
of the Bibfe. The nearest approximation to it, as re- 
spects the language, you will find in the book of Judges, 
where the birth of a son is foretold ; concerning whom 
it is declared, ^'no raior shall come on his head : for tlie 
child shall be a Nazarite."^ But this related entirely 
to Sam^on^ as any one who reads the chapter will readily 
see. The passage could not, therefore, have been co^ 
rectly applied to Jesus — I mean, not as an original pro- 
phecy. 

In another chapter, Matthew introduces a more ex- 
tended prophetic quotation than any among those ¥e 
have thus far examined. It will be essential to a full 
presentation of the subject, to introduce here some of 
the narrative-verses which precede it. "Then the Pha- 
risees went out, and held a council against him, how they 
might destroy him. But when Jesus knew it, he with- 
drew himself from thence : and great multitudes follow- 
ed him, and he healed them all, and charged them that 
they should not make liim known : that it might be ful- 
filled which was spoken by Esaias the prophet, sa^g, 
Behold my servant whom I have chosen ; my beloved, 
in whom my soul is well pleased : I will put my Spirit 
upon him, and he shall show judgment to the Gentiles. 
He shall not strive, nor cry; neither shall any man hear 
his voice in the streets. A bruised reed shall he not 

^Judges, ziii. 6. 
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break, and smokbgflax shall be not quench, till lie send 
forth judgment onto victory. And in his name ehaU 
the Gentiles trust."* The fourth verse of the chapter 
in iiuah finm vfaicb thia extract is made, is omitted 
by Matthew, it is in these vorde — "He shall not fail 
nor be discouraged, till be have set judgment in the 
earth ; and the ides shall irut for his Iaw."f It is the 
case vith this, as with some other prophecies, — the per^ 
son conceniiog whom this prediction is specially uttered, 
is not distinctly named : and vre are, therefore, left to 
conjecture who be may be, or to ascertain the fact as 
nearly as we can by a critical analy^ of the prophecy, 
and by seeking for the history of some one whose career 
will furnish a real or seeming fulfilment of some or all 
of its particulars. Although a part of the prediction 
we are now considenDg is quite accurately descriptive 
of Christ, (as it is, also, of some other personages who 
have blessed the world) yet one portion of it is hardly 
in accordance with bis general practice, as stated in the 
Xew Testament. It is said by Istuah, concerning the 
Bobject of luB prophecy, "He shall not cry, nor lift up, 
nor cause his vcuce to be heard in the street." Mat- 
thew quotes It with a slight variation; not, however, 
materially afCecdng the sense of the passage, viz : "He 
shall not strive, nor cry ; neither shall any man bear bis 
Toiee in the streets." This was not literaUy true of Je- 
sus, if we may credit the Evangelists : for according to 
the accounts wUch they ^ve, he was emphatically a 
• Uitu sii. li-Zi. tlM.ilii.4. 
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street-preaclier. He much oflener spoke in the open air 
than beneath any roof. He discooieed to the listeniiig 
multitudeB wherever a coaTenient opportnmty preBented 
itself — hy the vay-mde, on the mountun, and by the set- 
shore. How the holding of a council agunst Jesus, b; 
the Fharisees, — his elusion of their graap bj witbdnnl 
to a retired place, and his injunction of secrecy laid Dpcn 
his followers, constitnted a very exact fulfilment of &t 
prophecy mentioned, is not so readily obvious. 

It has been thought, and as it seems to me with nmcb 
reason, that the prediction related to CiRUS, king of 
Fer^, rather than Christ. It commences, at the be^ 
ning of the forty-second chapter of Isaiah, in these 
words : "Behold my servant, whom I uphold, mine elect 
in whom my soul deligbteth." This might seem, at 
first thought, like too exalted language to be employed 
in relation to an ancient king, or with reference to any 
other peison than the excellent Jesus. But the same 
'Writer who uses it, subsequently applies equally enno- 
bling speech to Cyrus, whom he de<dgnat«8 by bis name: 
ho tells us that the Lord **Baith of Cyrus, He is flijr 
thepherd, and shall perform all my pJea*ure ; even say- 
ing to Jerusalem, Thou shalt be buUt ; and to the tem- 
ple. Thy foundation shall be laid. Thus suth the I/od 
to Me anointed, to Cyrut, whose right hand I have hold- 
en, to subdue nations before him."* Here Cyrus is 
called God's anointed ; which appellation oertiuuly coi^ 
Teys an idea of exaltation equal with that expressed in 
*lm. ili*. 3S— zlT- 1. 
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the words, "Behold my servant, -whom I uphold," &c. 
Besides, there is other langnage which is, if possible, 
msre fully applicable to him. "He shall not fiul nor be 
discouraged, till he have set judgment in the earth ; and 
the islea ahall wait for hla law." This declaration was 
quite literally veiified in the person of Cyrus ; for during 
his rei^, according to BoUin, he made himself "master 
of all the East.''* He conquered Babylon, abnost 
without resistance ; liaving adopted an ingenious plan 
for taking the mighty men of that nation by surprise : 
and he effected the conquest almost without striking a 
blow. 

Let OS see if there be not quite a correspondence be- 
tween the prophecy before ua, and the general character 
and career of Gyrus, as detailed by Bollin, the historian. 

The prophet says : "He shall not cry, nor lift up, nor 
cause his voice to be heard in the street. A bruised 
reed shall he not break, and the smok^ig flax shall he 
not quench." 

Rollin testifies, that "Cyrus was beautiful in bis per- 
son, and still more deserving of esteem for the qualities 
of his mind ; was of a very svroct disposition, full of 
good nature and humanity. "f "Whose distinguishing 
characteristic was mildness and moderation."^ 

"He shall bring forth judgment unto truth." Itaiah. 

"In all the provinces he [Cyrus] had persons of ap- 
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proved integrity, who gave him an acroimt of everj 
tbing that passed. Ke made it his principal cire t» 
lionoi' and reward all those that distiuguished themselnt 
by their merit, or were eminent in any respect whatever, 
lie infinitely preferred clemency to martial coura^, 
bccausd the latter is often the cause of ruin and demoli- 
tion to wliolo nations, whereas the former ia always be- 
ucBccnt and useful. He vaa sensible that good laws 
contribute very much to tlio forming and presenting of 
;^ood manners ; but, in liis opinion, the prince, by his 
example, was to be a living law to his people."* BoUin. 

"lie shall not fail nor be discouraged, till he have set 
judgment in the earth." Isaiah. 

"IIo was never afi'aid of any danger, or discouraged 
hy any hai'dsliip or difficulty."! -^^ school, "Cjttb 
surpassed all of his age, not only in aptness to leani, 
but in courage ami adilress in executing tcHatever he 
vndeiio'/h." ^ "Cynia staid in jVsia Minor, till he ]ai 
entirely reduced all the nations that inhabited it into 
subjection, from the iEgcan sea to the river Euphrates. 
From thence he proceeded to Syiia and Arabia, whicli 
he also subjected. After which he entered into Assyria, 
and ad\-aneed towards Babylon, the only city of the 
cast tliat stood out against him. The siege of tliis iift- 
portant place was no easy enterprise. The walla of it 
were of a prodigious height, and appeared to be hiac- 
ccssihle, without mentioning the immense number of 

•.Itii<l,Brl. ii f4,f S. tib. arl. i. t i. 1i a tib. IIU. 
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people within them for their defence. Besides, the city 
was stored with all sorts of provisions for twenty years. 
However, these difficulties did not diBCOurage Cyrus 
from pursmng his design.*'* Rollin. 

"The isles shall wait for his law." Isaiah. 

"BGs empire was bounded on the east by the river 
Indus, on the north by the Caspian and Euxine seae, on 
the west by the -^gean sea, and on the south by Ethio- 
pia and the sea of Arabia. He established his residence 
in the midst of all these countries, spending generally 
seven months of the year at Babylon in the winter-sea- 
son, because of the warmth of that climate ; three 
months at Susa in the Spring, and two months at Ecba- 
tana during the heat of the Summer. Seven years be- 
ing spent in this state of tranquility, Cyrus returned in- 
to Persia, for the seventh time after his accession to the 
whole monarchy."! Rollin. 

I appeal to the candid hearer, to decide in his own 
mind if the prediction in Isa. xlii. were not as literally 
fulfilled in the case of Cyrus as in that of Jesus Christ. 

The next passage which we will notice, which is quot- 
ed apparently as a prediction, is from the Psalms — a 
book not reckoned as a prophecy, but as a collection -of 
sacred songs. "All these things spake Jesus unto the 
multitude in parables ; and without a parable spake he 
not onto them; that it might be fulfilled which was 
spoken by the prophet, saying, I will open my mouth in 

^♦ib.»rt.ii. -nb-ia. 
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parables ; I mil utter things which have been kept secret 
from the foundation of the world."* The passage cited 
you will find in the seventy-eighth Psalm, verse second, 
in a little less amplified phraseology,— thus : "I will open 
my mouth in a parable ; I will utter dark sayings of 
old." The Psalm is preceded by these words, as a title: 
*'Maschil of Asaph." Maschil means an instructive 
song. Asaph was a celebrated musician, of the tribe of 
Levi.f Whether he wrote the words of the Psalm, or 
composed the music in which they were chanted, or 
whether they were merely written with reference to 
him, by David, cannot be determined. Conjecture is 
all that the most profoimd Hebrew scholars venture 
upon, in relation to this point. One thing, however, 
may be regarded as certain ; and it is the only particu- 
lar essential to our present purpose. It is the obvious 
fact, that the languge in question is not a prophecy, ac- 
cording to the usual import of that term, but a simple 
declaration in the measured style of words adapted to 
solenm music. And although Jesus might have bor- 
rowed the language, as truly expressive of the mode in 
which he frequently conveyed instruction, yet it is not 
probable that its author had in view any such application. 
It is by no means unreasonable to suppose that it was 
spoken by Asaph : and if so, he evidently had allu^<m 
to himself, and himself only. 

Another quotation from the Old Testament, employed 

* Matt. xiii. 34, 35. t See 1 Chronicles, chap. xxT. 
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in a manner similar to those already noticed, occurs in 
Matt. xxi. 1 — 5. ''And when they drew ui<;h unto 
Jerusalem, and were come to Bethphage, unto the 
mount of Olives, then sent Jesus two disciples, saying 
unto them, Go into the village over ag^nst you, and 
straightway ye shall find an ass tied, and a colt with her : 
loose them, and bring them unto me. And if any man 
say aught unto you, ye shall say^ The Lord hath need 
of them ; and straightway he will send them. All this 
was done, that it might be fulfilled which was spoken by 
the prophet, saying, Tell ye the daughter of Sion, Be- 
hold, thy King cometh unto thee, meek, and sitthig upon 
an ass, and a colt the foal of an ass." The original pas- 
sage occurs in Zechariah, ix. 9; and, as each of my 
hearers may see by a consultation of the cliapter, it re- 
ferred merely to the triumphant return of the Jews from 
Babylonish captivity, and their entry into Jerusalem. 

There are two more passages, commonly regarded as 
prophecies, quoted by Matthew; both of which may be 
found in one chapter. The first, and the attendant cir- 
cumstances of its citation, are detailed in the following 
words : ''Then Judas, which had betrayed him, when he 
saw that he was condemned, repented himself, and brought 
again the thirty pieces of silver to the chief priests and 
elders, saying, I have sinned in that I have betrayed the 
innocent blood. And they said. What is that to us ? 
see thou to tliat. And he cast down the pieces of silver 
in the temple, and departed, and went and hanged him- 
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self. And the chief priests took the silver pieees, and 
said, It is not lawful for to put them into the treasury, 
because it is the price of blood. And they took coun- 
sel, and bought with them the potter's field, to buiy 
strangers in. "Wherefore that field was called, The field 
of blood, unto tliis day. Then was fulfilled that which 
was spoken by Jeremy the prophet, saying. And tiiey 
took the thirty pieces of silver, the price of him that 
was valued, whom they of the children of Israel did 
value ; and gave them for the potter's field, as the Lord 
appointed me."* 

There is, in the book of Jeremiah,! a [passage concern- 
ing the purchase of a field for "seventeen shekels of al- 
ver"; but it has no correspondence ^ith the circumstances 
related by Matthew, and could not have been designed 
as a reference to Judas, any more than to Benedict Ar- 
nold. It is simply a record of some circumstances which 
transpired in the days when the author of the book called 
Jeremiah TN^as limg. It says nothing about treachery, 
such as characterized the betmyer of Jeeus, or unfidr 
dealing of any kind. It is merely a plam account of a 
regular busmess transaction— the purchase of certain 
lands which are specified. Take the Bible, at your lei- 
sure, and satisfy yourselves on this point. There is 
nothing, therefore, in the book of Jeremiah, as it now 
stands in our veraon, that has any relation whatever to 
the incidents stated by Matthew. 

In the book of Zechariah,:|: there is something said 

_ ^— ^' 

*MaU.xxvii. 3—10. t Jer. zxxii. 6—16. IZech. xi. 18, 13. 
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concerning tJiirty pieces of silver being paid to a potter; 
but it is ludicrous in the extreme to apply it to Judas, 
as an original prophecy concerning him ; for the context 
shows that it related to something entirely different from 
the betrayal of Christ. It was not a prophec^f — a pre- 
diction of something to come — ^but an account of a busi- 
ness affair that had already taken place. There is no 
agreement between the concomitant circumstances of the 
two cases. Tlie purchase mentioned in Zechariah was 
perfectly fair, and was approved of the Lord ; whereas 
the act of Judas was an act of extreme perfidy and base- 
ness, for which he bitterly repented. 

Besides, the passage wherein occur the phrases "pot- 
ter" and "thirty pieces of silver," is in Zechariah; 
while Matthew refers to Jeremiah. "Then was fulfilled 
that which was spoken by Jeremy the prophet," &c. 
It was stated, however, by William Whiston, a celebrated 
English divine and mathematician, bom in 1667, that the 
passage in Zechariah, which we are now considering, was 
inserted in Jeremiah^ in the versions of the Bible which 
were in circulation in the first century.* 

The last passage cited by Matthew, as bemg prophet- 
ic, is the following. "And they crucified him, and part- 
ed his garments, casting lots : that it might be fulfilled 

* The distiDguished individual referred to was familiarlj styled ''Honest 
Will Whiston," because of his unswerving integrity. He was willing to 
sacrifice ease, worldlv honors and a lucratiTe situation, for the sake of 

Kinciple. In 1703, ne was appointed to succeed Sir Isaac Newton, as 
■ofessor of Msthematics, in the University of Cambridge, Eug.; but in 
1710, having rejected the Trinity and embraced Uaitarianism, he was ex- 
pelled from the office of Professor and Catechetical Lecturer, and Anally 
prosecuted as a heretic He was a profound scholar and 0Q« «( Um CIL* 
oellcot of the earth. 
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^'hich was spoken bj the prophet; They parted my g^ 
ments among them, and upon my vesture did they 
cast lots.''^ This is firom the Psalms,f and is attributed 
to David. It is not prospective, but is in the present 
tense ; and is merely a desponding ejaculation of the 
king of Israel, while in a depressed condition of mind, 
and having sole reference to himself. 

We have now examined the principal passages from 
the Old Testament, supposed by many to be prophetic in 
their character, which are in some instances quoted, and 
ill others merely alluded to, in the Gospel of Matthew. 
The three other Gospels contain citations and allunons 
of a similar nature — many of them, indeed, being only 
repetitions of those already noticed. 

I tlunk it has been shown conclusively that the quota- 
tions we have thus far critically analyzed, were not 
originally intended as prophecies of the events to which 
they are descriptively applied. Now what positive con- 
clusion shall we adopt, respecting the design of their cita* 
tion ? Shall we say that the Evangelists and others who 
quoted them were entirely mistaken? Or shall we con- 
clude that the passages were employed merely in an ac- 
commodated maimer, as various proverbs and brief, 
pithy maxims are often used now, concerning events and 
persons whom the original authors never had in view, 
but whose eharacteristics correspond more or less with 

the proverbial description ? This latter supposition is 

*■ ' , _^_^ , 

* Matt xxriL 35. t Fk. xzii. is. 
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the opinion of several learned men, in regard to many of 
the OW Testament quotations found in the Evangelical 
prritings, — though it sliould be remembered in justice to 
them, that they nevertheless believed Christ to have been 
distinctly foretold in some instances. Of this class of 
critics may be mentioned the justly renowned Methodist, 
Dr. Adam Clarke, from whom I have already presented 
one or two quotations ; Thomas Hartwell Horne, au- 
thor of an "Introduction to the Critical Study and Know- 
ledge of the Scriptures,^' which is held in the highest re- 
pute by Protestants of all denominations ; and Dr. Geo. 
Campbell, author of an English translation of the Four 
Gospels, with Preliminary Dissertations, and Notes. 

From the first-named of these distinguished critics, I 
have already presented brief illustrative extracts. Let 
me adduce a passage from each of the two latter: 

"It was a familiar idiom of the Jews, when quoting 
the writings of the Old Testament, to say, Oiat it might 
he fulfilled, which was spoken by such and such a 
prophet; not intending to be understood that such a par- 
ticular passage, ui one of the sacred books, was ever de- 
signed to be a real prediction of what they were then 
relating ; but signifying only that the words of the Old 
Testament might be properly adapted to express their 
meaning, and illustrate their ideas. And thus the apos- 
tles, who were Jews by birth, and spoke and wrote in 
the Jewish idiom, have very frequently alluded to the 
sacred books, after the customary style of their nation ; 
intending no more by this mode of speaking than that 
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the ^'ords of such an ancient writer are happily descrip- 
tive of what was transacted in their time, and might, 
with equal propriety, be adapted to characteiize such a 
{uirticular cii'cumstauce as happened in their days.'^* 

In speaking of the true meaning of the Greek term 
translated '^fulfil," in several instances in the New Testar 
ment, Dr. Campbell says it "is more properly expressed 
by the English word verify^ than by fulfil. Those things 
are said to be fulfilled, which are no predictions of the 
future, but mei*e affirmations concerning the present, or 
the past. Thus, ch. ii. 15, [of Matthew] a declaration 
from the prophet Hosca, xi. 1, which God made in rela- 
tion to the people of Israel, whom he had long before 
recalled from Egypt, is applied by the historian allusive- 
ly to Jesus Christ, where all that is meant is, that, 
with equal truth, or rather with much greater energy 
of signification, God might now say, 'I have recalled my 
Son out of Egypt.' Indeed, the import of the Greek 
phrase, as commonly used by the sacred writers, is no 
more, as Le Clerc has justly observed, than that such 
words of any of the prophets may be applied with truth 
to such an event, — ^for it is even used, where that winch 
is said to be fulfilled is not a prophecy, but a command, 
aud where the event spoken of was not obedience to the 
command, (though the term is sometimes used in this 
sense also) but an event similar to the thing required; 
and which, if I may so express myself, tallies ^ith the 

* Hornk's lotroduction, Part I, chop. ix. f 3. 
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words. Tims, in the directions given abont the manner 
of preparing the paschal lamb, it is said, Exod. 12 : 46, 
*'None of his bones shall be broken." This saying the 
evangelist, John 19: 36, finds verified in what happened 
to our Lord, when the legs of the criminals who were 
crucified with him were broken, and his were spared."* 
Let me repeat, however, as a matter of simple justice 
to the names of those fix)m whose writings the foregoing 
extracts are taken, that they reverently believed Christ 
to have been actually prophesied in some parts of tlie 
Old Testament which are quoted or referred to in the 
Grospels. While they regarded several such passages as 
used merely in the proverbial, accommodated manner, 
they at the same time considered some as exceptions to 
this rule, viewing them as original predictions concerning 
Jesus. I have found myself unable to arrive at this con- 
clusion. Those portions of the Psalms and Prophetic 
books with which the character and career of Jesus in 
some respects correspond, are mostly in the present or 
a past tense ; and in most cases the context shows beyond 
cavil that the language was uttered in relation to events 
that had no more to do with Christ than with Mahomet. 
With tlie most respectful and brotherly feeling towards 
those who differ from me in opinion on this point, let me 
say, that after a very careful and dispassionate examina- 
tion of tliis whole subject, I have not found any thing 
which, to me J bears the sure impress of an original 
prophecy, having direct, intentional reference to Jesus 

^ Campbell's Notes on the Gospels, ^oVb on Matthew, first chapter. 
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Christ. In my humble judgment, all the Old Testament 
passages cited or alluded to in the Grospels, Epistles, &c., 
may properly (as respects their original meaning, and 
their use in tlie New Testament) be placed in one and 
the same category. 

I do not say that the New Testament writers have 
never in any instance quoted a passage from the Jewish 
Scriptures, vorily supposing that it was an intended 
prophecy of Jesus. They may have been mistaken in 
regard to this, as they certainly were in relation to some 
other matters. But it seems reasonable to my mind, 
that they have in many cases (the majority, at least) 
quoted portions of the Old Testament merely as proverbs; 
in the same manner that we now quote and apply some 
wise adage that has been handed down fix)m sire to son 
for many generations. For instance, if we see a man who 
is unstable in his business habits, fluctuating in his plans 
and purposes, never a]»|)lying himself long and industri- 
ously to any one pursuit, and so being unthrifty, we say 
of him. perhaps, that he verifies or fulfils the old adage, 
*'A rolling stone gathei*s no moss.'* Nobody, however, 
misunderstands us to say that such maxim was oriijindlly 
intended for him and him only. It may have been ful- 
filled a hundred times before he was bom. Still, it siuts 
his case just as well as if first spoken concerning Imn. 
How many pithy sayings of undying Shakspeare are in 
daily use, to •'point a moral or adorn a tale," to excite 
healthful merriment, or to touch the heart with a kmdling 
sensation of spiritual gladness. How many proverbial 
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ijings of the old bard, some of wluch may be con- 
dered as prophetic, are fulfilled, or yerified, every day. 

Should it, however, be shown, that some evangelist or 
posUe quoted an Old Testament prediction, honestly 
ipposing it to be an intended prophecy of Jesus, even 
uU would not be an indubitaUe proof that such were 
B primary meaning and intent : for, according to the 
»cords ascribed to them, they were sometimes grossly 
ostaken. They imsunderstood the very nature of their 
[aster's kingdom, supposing it was to be temporal, in- 
ttad of spiritual. Would it, therefore, be altogether 
uprising if they should erroneously apply to it some 
^rtions of the Jewish Scriptures which related to mat- 
irs entirely foreign ? 

I believe that all the passages of the Old Testament 
hich are cited in the New, are of a nature similar to 
lose we have examined — involving the same philologi- 
ll principles, and to be interpreted by the same gcnc- 
il rule. And it seems to me (though I admit, of course, 
lat I may be mistaken) that any one else who will in- 
)eot the whole matter ^ith eyes unfilmed by prejudice, 
ill see it in the same light. Be it understood, however, 
mt if any one should disagree with me, in tliis particu- 
r, I shall not, on that account, deem it warrantable to 
iihhold from him the title of Christian^ especially if ho 
[aims it! 

Fanciful commentators and rhapsodical spiritualizcrs 
ive imagined that Jesus was prophesied and foreshad- 
rad in almost every book of the Old Testament. They 

17 
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bare verily thought tliej could discern types of Christ 
in Adam, AbrsLham, Moses, David, Solomon, and yarioufl 
other noted characters mentioned in the old Jetrish 
books. And they have attempted to edify ns by pro- 
found disquisitions on the subject, — even demonstrating 
(to their own satis&ction, to say the least) that the spirit- 
ual aflSnity between Christ and the Church was meta- 
phorically set forth in some of the sensual love-songs as- 
eribed to king Solomon ! 

The oft-cited passage in Isaiah,"^ which Jesus is rep* 
Mwnted as having read in the synagogue, and appHed 
to himself, was not by him excluBively appropriated to 
ihe subject of his own character and mission. The ac- 
count ascribes no language to him which necessarily im- 
plies that he considered Isaiah's language as a prediction 
having express and sole reference to himself. He seem?, 
according to the account as it stands in. our version, to 
tave employed the words in the proverbial sense — ^in the 
wtiy of accommodation to the circumstances of his own 
case. He merely said to the listeners, at the close of 
ihe reading, tliaf the words he had rehearsed were on 
that day fulfilled (or vprifiecV) in their ears. He did 
not intimate that they were originally icritten concern- 
ing him. However, each one can judge for himself con- 
cerning what 18 and what is not implied by the account, 
which is as follows : "And he came to Nazareth, where 
he had been brought up : and, as his custom was, he 

went into the synagogue on the sabbath-day, and stood 
— ■ - ■ ■ - — ■- - 

* In. Ixi. 1, 3. 
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I read. And there was delivered unto him the 
the prophet Esaias. And when he had opened 
\^ he found the place where it waa written, The 
' the Lord is upon me, because he hath anointed 
■each the gospel to the poor ; he hath sent me to 
I broken-hearted, to preach dclivcranee to the 
, and recovering of sight to the blind, to set at 
hem that are bnused, to preach the acceptable 
the Lord. And he closed the book, and ho 

the minister, and sat down. And the eyea of 
that were in the synagogue were fastened on 
jid ho began to say unto them, This day is ihis 

1 fulfilled in your ears."* 

■ m 

ins of the seventy-second Psalm are often quoted 
o^nce to Jesus, as though the author had him 
f in view. And yet that Psalm is preceded by 
: "A Psalm for Solomon^ It commences 
Give the khig tliy judgments, God, and thy 
mess imto the king's son." This was tlie Ian* 
\ David, praying for hvnsclf ("the king") and 
, hia "son," who was to be his successor ! Can 
g be plainer than this ? 

portions of the Psalm, I admit, may be applied, 
taphorical propriety, to Christ. They may bo 
poetically descriptive of his progessive kingdom. 
lie way of accommodation, however, do I believe 

be rightfully thus employed. The autliorsliip 

^ *— * — ^^ — •^— ' ~ 

r. 16—21. 
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of the Pnlm is avowed in the cloring rene, vis. 
pnjen of Dayid fhe son of Jesse are ended." 

Some one may now feel disposed to inquire, if 1 1 
that Christ's conung was ever fiMretoU id any 
whatever. In reply to a query like this, I Aould ifr 
hesitatingly say, that to my mind it appears reasonaUs 
to suppose that the wise and good, who had studied ths 
law of mental and moral progress, by the operation of 
which all improvement is evolved, may have anttcipaladl, 
sometime previous to Christ's advent, that a Teacher 
would arise, who should be in advance of themselves 
and all who had preceded them. I cannot doubt that 
there were then (as there have been since and are now) 
some pure and lo\ing men, 

"Whose toulsy when stnirallDg, like the motning ■€«, 
With the dim looginp of huinanity," 

felt a deep and abiding assurance that there would be 
some more lucid exhibition of truth, and some loftier ex- 
emplification of moral excellence, than they had witness- 
ed. But I find nothing sufScient to convince me that any 
one knew, centuries beforehand, exactly when Jesus shouU 
come ; under what peculiar circumstances he should be 
bom ; what sort of a person he would be, in all respeels; 
what trials and sufferings he would undergo ; or what 
death he should die. 

It is true, that the Jews were expecting a "Christ," 
or Messiah, when Jesus came ; — such had been fldr 
anticipation for a long while. But he was not the ex* 
pected one ! He did not correspond, at all, with their 
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ideas. They were looking for a temporal Einff^-% civil 

and luilitarj leader, irho should conduct them forth in 
triumphant battle against their national enemies, and 
^ultimately make Jerusalem the pride of the whole earth* 
* They understood their prophets to foretell the coming 
of such a personage. And certainly they were as com;- 
potent judges as modem commentatoi*s can possibly be^ 
of their own Scriptures! They were thorough-going 
Monarclusts — ^they believed that kings ruled jure divino, 
Jesas, on the contrary, if he can be said to have favored 
any theory of human government, was an out-and-out 
R:3pujlican. T/iei/ prided tlicmsclvcs on their lineal de- 
scent from Abraham : and they cxi)ccted their Messiah or 
Aivjiiited One to be born of David's royal line. lie set 
no wxhic uix)n hereditary greatness ; but esteemed a royal 
child no higher than the offspring of a Icggar^ other 
circumstances being eriual. lie even associated with 
* 'publicans and sinners," tlic jjour, the lowly, and tlie 
otitca-^t, m preference to seeking the comi?any of Phari- 
sees and those who sat in Moses' scat. His coui'se in this 
rospect, a'J you well know, was often made the subject of 
reproach by the proud Theological doctors and expoun- 
dars of \m time. He honored no man merely for his 
pedigree. Character, mental and moral worth, was what 
he most respected. "With him, truly, 

"Rank was but the g^iinca*? stninp/* 

■ He hesitated not to denounce the royal, ecclesiastic con- 
federates and dignitaries, in his day, as "hypocrites,'* 
^'^acrpeuts," a "generation of vipers/' &c. lie said to 

17» 
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ifaem, ^^Ye fire like unto wldted Bepnldireft, irfaich vodmA 
appear beautifol oatward, but are irilfam foil of deid 
men*8 bones, and of all uncleannesB."^ 

If Jesus had claimed any peeufiar gloiy on aooooafel 
of hia descent, he would have shown that he indulge! '. 
the old notion of kingly aristocracy, the aaperiority of ^ 
royal over plebeian blood, and other kindred absurditici 
that flow from the same fountain whence have emanated 
all pretexts for tyrannical usurpation. The iact is, he 
never uttered a boast respecting his earthly origin : tnd 
he attached no importance to the mere accident of birth, 
in any way. Had he done so, he would have acted con- 
trary to the spirit and genius of his religion and his 
character as portrayed in the New Testament. 

Royal children are generally bom in state, and snr 
rounded by obsequious attendants. Jesas, we arc told, 
was bom in a stable. 

"Cold on his cradle the dew-dmpe were shining. 
Low lay his head with the l>eaits of the stall." 

His entrance into the world was accompanied by no signs 
or trappings of human royalty. His father was an hum* 
ble mechanic ; both his parents were poor, as respects 
this world's goods; and, at his birth, he was wrapped in 
Bwaddling clothes. Every thing connected witli liis 
worldly origin was humble — entirely void of royal pomp 
and display. From this fact we may learn the useful 
and important lesson, that true greatness does not depend 
upon the circumstances of our birth : for, be our ori^ 

* Matt. chap, zziii and oUewhere. 
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BATir ao obseore and mean m the eyes of the world, we 
may nevertheless be really great and exalted, if we 
possess true excellence of soul. This valuable teaching 
we lose, if we consider Jesus as inheriting greatness 
from David! It may possibly be S£ud, however, by 
those who advocate the idea of Christ's descent from 
the Royal Psalmist, that they never supposed him to 
have inherited thereby his superior excellence, or to 
have derived any species of glory from his ancestry. 
Iheni of what advantage was it to be bom of his line- 
age ? What special siguificancy would there be in the 
rircumstauce of the Prince of Peace being lineally de- 
scended from a noted fiijliter^ who killed a giant by 
slinging a stone at him, and then cut his head off! 
Nay, let mc ask farther, Of what mwal advantage 
could it possibly have been for him to descend in a di- 
rect line from Solomon^ who "loved many strange wo- 
men ;" having had "seven hundred wives and three hm> 
dred concubuies"?* 

Some of tlie prominent particulars alleged, in the 
Gospels, concerning Christ, we will now briefly examine, 
under distinct heads ; commencing with the story of 

THE MIRACULOUS COxXCKPTION. 

Tliis is recorded by only two of the Evangelists, Mat- 
thew and Luke.f The others say nothing about it, di- 
rectly or indirectly. •In neither of the Epistles, nor in 
ftny other part of the Bible, is there the slightest allu- 

* 1 iCiofi, xi. 1, 3. tMau. i. IB— 25. Luke, i. 26—33. 
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sion to it, direct or indirect. Jcaua himself never made 
any mention of it; or if he did, no evangelist or apos- 
tle has given any iutimatioo of the fact. If it irers 
true that he Avas conceived by supernatural agency, is it 
not probable he would have referred to that circum- 
stance, in some way, when asserting that he came to do 
tlie will of llim that sent him ; that he was commissioih 
cd of the Father, &c.? 

The account, if literally construed, involves some 
gross absurdities ; and, as a whole, it beai*s the indelible 
stamp of fiction. It has no parallel, except in Heathen 
Mytholo;j^y ; and many eminent Christian believers have 
rejected it as fabulous. In the ''Improved Version of 
the New Testament," published several years since un- 
der the editorial supervision of some very learned Eng- 
lish Unitarians, those portions of JIatthew and Luke 
which contain the narrative are printed in italics, to dis- 
tinguish them from other parts of the gospel history; 
and to imply that they were considered, by the editors, 
as of exceeding doubtful authority. Many of the most 
learned and excellent men who have attentively studied 
the Biblo, have come to the conclusion that tlie whole 
story is an interpolation — something invented after the 
several periods at which Matthew and Luke wrote, and 
foisted into the books which bear their names. Several 
preachers in both the Unitarian and Universalist denomi- 
uations in this country, view tim matter in tins light. 
And some who thus take tho liberty to go behind the 
present Canonical Ilecord, withhold from others tiio 
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of ^'ChriBtiaii/' siinplj because of their honest 
diaaTOwal of a belief in some other narrative portions of 
the New Testament I 

The hypothesis of Christ^s ndraculous birth is discord- 
ant with the the<»j of his lineal descent from David, as 
detailed in Matt, i. 1 — 17. Joseph's genealogy is 
therein traced back to king David, and beyond, even to 
Abraham. Why this enumeration of ancestry, if Jesus 
weve in no real sense the son of Joseph, but was begot- 
ten supematurally ? How could a record of Joseph's 
lineal parentage prove Jesus to have descended from 
David, unless Joseph were the natural father of Jesus ? 
To obviate the difficulty thus suggested, it has been con? 
tended that Mary^ the bona fide mother of Christ, was 
probably a direct descendant from David. But tlus is 
sheer assumption. Tlicre is not one particle of evidence 
to sustain it. Mary's lineage, anterior to her immediate 
parents, is entirely unknown. The Bible ^ves us no in- 
formation on this point. Bishop Watson"*^ conjectures 
that it is Mary*% genealogy, instead of Joseph's, which 
Luke gives in his Gospel.f Not the least proof, how- 
ever, does he adduce in behalf of his supposition. Heli, 
whose genealogy is ^ven by Luke, was, as we are ex- 
pressly told, the father of Josqph. If he was also the 
father of Mary, then Joseph must have married lus own 
ftster ! This is hardly probable ; — so I conclude that 
Christ's genealogy cannot, by any Biblical statistics, 

* A eelebimted Eaglish prelate. Lofd Bithou ol Landaff, Itc 
tLulM,ili.28-«r 
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bo traced to David, unless Joseph were his natural 

parent. 

THE MIRACLES SAID TO HAVE BEES WROUGHT BY 

JESUS.* 

What vas the alleged ulterior object of their perform- 
ance ? To convince those whose understandings could 
not otiienviae be reached by conviction, that Jesus was* 
dimely commissioned Teacher. In the case of all those 
who readily believed Jesus, on the strength of what he 
himself said, being satisfied of the truth of bis princi- 
ples from his clearness of illustration and cogency of 
reasoning, no miracles were called for. The evangelists 
speak of these wonderful works as performed to pro- 
duce conviction in the minds of those who stood out 
against the force of intellectual, argumentative demon* 
Btration. 

Can a morally upright man, who, after the most can- 
did investigation of the whole subject, finds himself un- 
able to accept the miraculous relations as literal, matte^ 
of-fact narratives, be Qroperly identified by the Christian 
name ? Who is a Chrisiian ? A good man, who be- 
lieves in Christianity. What is Christianity? The 
moral and religious trxith taught by Clirist. This truth 

* About thirty arc reconleti in detuil. Sec Matt. riii. 5 — 13. 14| 15| 
W— 34. ix. 1-8, 18— 33, xii. 9— 21,22—50. xiv. 15— 27. XV. Sl-^, 
32—37. xvii. N— 21. xx. 29— 34. xxi. 18, 19. MafK, i. 30, 31, 40—49, 
33—26. ii. 3— r2. iii. 1— 5. Tiii. 22— 26. Luke, t. 1— U. vii. II— IT. 
xxxiit.10-22. xvii. 11— 19. John, ii. 1—11. iv. 45-<»6. xi. I— 46^— 
aod correfi[>ooding pa.<i«ia^i Other repnttd mirodes are alluded to, 
without distinct specification of the jparticulars. Jesus is spoken of si 
'^healing all manner of sickne;»s, and all manner of disease among tie 
people." Sue Matt. iv. 23, 24. xv. 29—31 ; and corresponding possagv. 
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(although he did not so formally announce it, perhaps) 
16 a consolidated syatcm of principles , of diversified bear- 
ings and relations. Wlien analyzed, what are some of ^; 
its component parts ? The following, viz. The existence^ 
omnipotence, omnipresence, and universal paternity of 
God ; the universal brotherhood of man, — which is con- 
sequent of the last-named proposition ; the morality in- 
culcated in a preceptive manner and practically exem- 
plified by Jesus, making him a pattern of goodness, and 
which IB comprehended in this injunction, "All things 
whatsoever ye would that men should do to you do ye 
even so to them"; and lastly, the sentient immortality of 
the whole human race. If a person is thoroughly satis- 
fied that all these principles are true, what need is there 
that a miracle should be performed to convince Jtim f 
None at aU. A miraculous work, wrought as an argu- 
ment to make Jiim a believer, would be superfluous — ^la- 
bor thrown away. Now suppose that, for this very rea- 
son, the performance of miracles were waived, in his 
case ; and he, having never witnessed but only heard or 
read of such wonders, found himself unable to believe 
in their reality — could he, if his life were morally blame- 
less, be with propriety termed a Christian? There nre 
thoso who assume the responsibility of saying. No. 
With all due deference to their superior discenunent, I 
say, Tes: — i. e. defining "Christian" to mean, a be- 
liever in and follower of Christ. The earliest and some 
of the most steadfast of his disciples were convinced 
that he was a teacher <^ truth, aad left all to follow 
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him, from the impression made upon their minds by lis 
jpreachingy and his preaching only. When, on a certain 
occasion, he ^'entered into the synagogue and taught/* 
some of those who Ustened ^^were astonished at lus do^ 
trine : for he taught them as <me that had authoritjf and 
not as the smbes.^^"^ The instruction of Jesus ms so 
consonant with reason, in such perfect harmony with all 
that was pure and noble in their souls, that they at oace 
felt its authority J — for they were simpled-minded, honest 
men, who had no interest at stako in any fiEdse creed or 
institution, and they were no doubt measurably free firom 
sectarian bias. To sucA, Truth always appears clothed 
in ^mplicity and beauty, and speaks in a sweet ymce of 
winning, persuasive authority. The scribes did not teadi 
with the authority of Christ. They had ^'authority," 
be sarc — i. e. of a certain kind ; but it was not the au- 
thority of truth. They had the authority of law^ both 
civil and ecclesiastical. Tliey wero the authorised ex- 
pounders of the Law and the Prophets, and carried 
about witli them, attached to their garments, the insig- 
nia of their authoritative station. I think it probable 
that their ^'authority" was somewhat like that which is 
relied upon now by some professedly (and doubtless, in 
their way, sincere) Christian teachers. They probably 
said, authoritatively, to those they addressed, Believe 
what wo say, because we say it;-^wA^ Hear us with 
oandor, exercise the reasoning &culties God has g^ven 
you in relation to what we say, and when coavinced by 

* Mark, i. 21, 38. « 
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the power of tnith, confess it, and submit to the authority 
of deep-felt conviction. '^ 




There vs no necessary connexion or analogy between' 
a phy»cal miracle and a spiritual truth. Of itself aIone|| . ' 
aside fnun all other considerations, the one cannot de-* 
monstrate the other^ or yield to it any support whatever. 
If an indiridual should perform a wonderful work in the 
presence of hundreds who should look on in amazement, ^ 
being utteily unable to discern any natural mode by 
which it could be done, what would it prove ? Why, ^ 
simply iJm: that he were endowed with superior power, 
or that he had fortuitously obtained possession of some ^, 
secret, which if known to the others would enable them^ ^■ 
to perform the same wonder wrought by him. It cer- 
tainly could not^ in and of itself alone, prove him to be 
a good man, nor demonstrate that he taught the truth 
when he inculcated sentiments entirely disconnected with 
his wonder-working. The apparent miracle must be t&> 
ken in connection with something else, b«fi)re it could 
have any moral bearing, or afford any sustaining influ- 
ence to the claims of a professedly divine teacher. The 
nature of the miracle, whether it bear evidence of being 
dictated by love or hatred, is an important consideration. 
If a seeming miracle upon insensate matter were verily 
irrou^t in our presence, we should find it necessary to 
exercise our reason in relation to it before wo could ad- "^ 
mit that it really added weight to the character and cor- 
roborative sfarasgdi to fbe teachings of the individual 

m^mho performed it. An act which to our vision wears the 
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appearance of being sapernatural, funufihea no reliabk 
evidence that its immediate author is a virtuous, trath- 
telling man, or one specially commisaqned by the Su- 
preme Seing. I say this, not only from the dictate of 
reason, but on the authority of the express teaching of 
the Bible. Some of the miracles recorded therein are 
•aid to have been counterfeited, or rather copied ; in 
some instances quite successfully, too.* Moses is said 
to have given to the Israelites a caution not to heed *'a 
sign or a wonder" from a false prophet who should ther^ 
by seek to lead them astray from the worship of the tnie 
Ood.f Matthew represents Jesus as predicting the 
rise of false prophets and pseudo-Ghrists, who should 
^^show great signs and wonders," and so adroit and bqc- 
cessful would they be "that, if it were possible, ihej 
should deceive the vert/ elect,** f How, then, could a 
miracle, merely as such, be implicitly relied upon as a 
proof that its author was pre-eminently divine ? I have 
witnessed exploits by a professed Mahometan Faldr, that 
were truly astounding, — ^fiar exceecQng the ordinary 
tricks of legerdemain practised by strolling jugglers, — 
lUid some of the most keen-eyed observers were baffled 
in their attempts to unravel the mystery and explain the 
modus operandi. For aught that I could see to the 
contrary, they had the appearance of being wroqght by 
ft;«uperhuman process. Yet I never for a moment sup- 
posed that such was actually the case. 

No one, I trust, will so misunderstand orimar e present 

*£x. vii. 10—12. 20—22. lb. vUl. ft, 7. tDeut. xiii. 1—^ tMait. uir.M. 
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T»e, as to allege that I place the miracles ascribed to 
Jesiis in the same catalogue wilh the phenomena exhib- .. 
ited by ^lahometan dervises. My allusion to the acted 
riddles iirhich I have seen (and vainly endeavored to 
solve by scrutiny, under the most favorable circumstan- 
ces) was designed simply to illustrate the fact that a 
wonderful work, beyond the reach of our might, or skill, 
cannot of itself prove that he from whom it proceeds is 
a holy man, or in any way supematurally endowed. 
To reach either of the two results logically, sometliing 
beside the mere work itself must be taken into the ac- 
count ; and that something else will, after all, be the 
proof on which we shall mainly depend. 

Jesus himself is represented as expressly teaching 
that the power of working miracles was, of itself alone, 
no proof whatever that he who possessed and exercised 
it was necessarily pure and blameless, morally. The 
, following language is ascribed to him by the evangelist. 
'^Not every one thaj; wth unto me. Lord, Lord, shall 
enter into the kingdom of heaven ; but he that docth 
the will of my Fatlier which is in heaven. Many will 
say to me in that day^ Lord, Lord, have we not prophe- 
sied in fhy nan^e ? and in thy name have cast out devils ? 
and in thy name done many wonderful works ? And 
then wSL I profess unto them, I never knew you : depart 
from me, ye that work iniquity,"* Fnwa this it appears 
that the power to *^cflst cwit devils'* and do other "won- 
derful worlu** was not of itself sufEcient to prove one a 
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good man. It was not a fundamental, essential reqiunte 
to genuine discipleship. If the possession of miraculous 
power even is not sufficient, alone, to constitute one in 
anj sense a true Christian, can a mere belief in its ex- 
ercise nearly two thousand years ago, form an instrissic 
element of Christian faith and character ? or (to vaive 
technicalities) can it be an absolutely essential part of 
that goodness of heart and rectitude of life required by 
what we call Christianity ? 

I offer these suggestions that our minds may be duly 
prepared for a dispassionate consideration of the miracu- 
lous narratives in the New Testament. So strong is die 
prejudicial tendency of our early training in measurably 
unfitting our minds for candid investigation, that we 
sometimes need a little previpus reflection, before enter- 
ing upon the subject. We may find it beneficial for 
us to take a prospective surrey of the territory we are 
to pass over, and ascertain if it have any miry swamps' 
and pitfalls, before we rush hastily to its centre, or be 
impatient to have it annexed, with all its appurtenances, 
to our faith. 

Did Christ actually work miraclesj in the nsoal accep- 
tation of that terra, — such as healing the sick, raising 
the dead, &c.? In the simple and direct form in wluch 
I here propose it, this is not a question of morals, reli- 
gion or philosophy. It is a purely Metorical question. 
Before it can be made to assume a moral, religious or 
philosophical attitude, it must be shown^ that Jesus bim- 
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ne\( claimed to have wrought supernatural deeds, — 
which, if proved at all, must be proved historically ; it 
must be demonstrated that the truth of his religion rests 
on the basis of miracles; and we must take into con- 
sideration, whether they were wrought in accordance 
with some of the natural laws of creation, or in contra- 
vention of them. 

Some of the miraculous narrations in the Gospels, I 
cannot believe. Others, I neither believe nor rfwbelieve, 
if I may so express myself; — my mind is not definitely 
and positively settled, in relation to them. And this, I 
Tenture to surmise, is just exactly the mood of mind in 
which many of you will find yourselves when you con- 
template the whole matter seriously and impartially. I 
have no doubt that many preachers, within the pale of 
more than one denomination, feel precisely as I do, on 
tlib subject. If I utterly discredited all the New Tes- 
tament accounts of seemingly miraculous deeds, and re- 
garded them all as allegories or intentional forgeries, I 
would most assuredly Bay so, without hesitancy or eva- 
sion. But such is not the case with me. Perhaps it 
may be deemed singular that my mind is in such an un- 
decided state, respecting this matter. Nevertheless, I 
cannot help it. So I really feel, and so I speak. I at- 
tach leas importance than some do to a belief in miracles, 
because I do not consider them as in any sense forming 
the basis of the Christian religion ; even could it be 
proved that they were actually performed as recorded. 

In relation to one point, my opinion is unwaveringly 
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decided: "Whatever Tvonderful works may have Wn 
perfonncd by Jesus or his primitive followers, I believe 
to have been wrought in perfect harmony with nattire. 
Supematuralipm, strictly defined, is something I feel un- 
able to believe in. I have yet to learn that any great 
proficient in scientific knowledge has ever pretended 
that all the laws of nature have been tlioroughly unfolded 
and explained. The splendid creations of genius, in the 
several dc[)artments of Literature and Art, may almost 
seem, to the miiKl of a lower grade than those that produ^ 
ed them, to be the results of superhuman effort; — ^whilethe 
well-known fact is, that they are, after all, nothing more 
than the result of the intense exercise of a high order 
of strictly human facilities. In reading some passages 
of "Paradise Lost,'* or in ga^ng at some exquisite statue 
or ptunting, I have been almost prompted by the glow 
of rapt admiration to exclaim, Tins is the product of a 
mind that was more than human. IIow can we tell just 
where the Natural terminates, and where the Supe^ 
natui-al (supposing there be any such thing} may prope^ 
ly commence ? 

Le Clerc and Bellamy, two distinguished coimncn- 
tators on the Bible, considered the New Testament mira- 
cles as having all been wrought in perfect conformity 
with the material and spiritual laws of creation. Rev. 
William H. Fcrxess, a learned and very spiritual 
minded Unitarian clergyman, of Philadelphia, takes the 
Muno view of them, in a devout work published by him 
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a few years ago.* Some of his remarks on this topic 
I deem very instmctive, although I am not convinced 
of the soundness of all his reasoning. 

The language of the New Testament, as well as of the 
Old, like that of nearly all oriental writings, frequently 
needs some modification. Some accounts, which, upon 
a fii'st reading, seem to have been intended as details of 
miraculous occurrences, are, upon a critical examination 
of them, rightfully shorn of much of their garb of ap- 
parent supematuralness. Attendant circumstances some- 
times tinge an event with a miraculous hue. The incident 
which occurred on the island of Melita, where Paul and 
his fellow-voyagers were stranded, though at first thought 
a seeming story of a miracle, and perhaps generally so 
regarded, does not bear indubitable evidence of being 
designed as such. It is said that ^'when Paul had 
gathered a bundle of sticks, and laid them on the fire, 
Uiere came a viper out of the heat, and fastened on his 
hand. And when the barbarians saw the venomous 
beast hang on his hand, they said among themselves, No 
doubt tliis man is a murderer, whom, though he hath 
escaped the sea, yet vengeance sufTereth not to live. And 
he shook off the beast into the fire, and felt no harm. 
Howbeit, they looked when he should have swollen, or 
fallen down dead suddenly : but after they had looked a 
great while, and saw no harm come to him, they changed 
their minds, and said that ho was a god."t Was this 

* Jcstii* nnd his Bioj^rnphcrt i or the RemarlcB nn the Four Hoppels re- 
Ti<e(l, with &ipinii9 additiuns. Philadelphia: Cnroy. Lfee & Blanchan), 
IsJa, "* Aci«. xxviii. 3—6, 
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unprecedented, or is it whollj unparalleled ? I have read 
Trell-authenticated accounts of men who have been ac- 
customed to handle venemous serpents without being 
harmed in the least. Tlie incident recorded in Acts might 
have so happeried merely. I see nothing in the account 
that necessarily implies a special, divine inteiposition. 
The ^^barbarians'' who witnessed the occurreiiee mi^t 
have verily thought there was something supernatural in 
the apostle's preservation firom injury. Their wonder was 
evidently excited to a high degree, and superstitious con- 
jecture was aroused ; insomuch that they '^said he was a 
god." Tliis last-named fact, as a suggesting talisman, 
may aid us in endeavoring to account philosophically for 
the origin of many of the miraculous stories recorded in 
the Bible and elsewhere, in perfect consonance with the 
integrity of their original authors or subse<|uent tran- 
scribers. 

In three or four instances,"^ Jesus is sud to have ''cast 
out devils" from human beings, whom they are repre- 
wnted as having possessed : and on one occasion, we are 
told, he sent the evil spirits thus exorcised into a herd 
of swine, who in consequence tiiereof ran violently down 
a steep place, into the sea, and were drowned. Re- 
specting the nature of these "devils," different opinions 
are entertained among those who believe that in each 
case divine agency was employed in liberating the sub- 
ject of them. I believe that the members generally of 

♦31alt. Yiii. 28-3«. lb. xii. ». Mark, l S9-HM. 
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tlie Unitarian and Universalist denominations, as velt as 
some odiers, suppose these ^'evil spirits'' to have been 
nothing more than the ^ild hallucinations and tormenting 
fancies of a disordered brain. In otlier words, they be- 
lieve tliat those who cried out, saying they were possess- 
ed with demons, were insane, and merely imagiiie that 
they were beset and afflicted by invisible imps and fiends. 
This exposition I regard as embodying the most rational 
idea on the subject, and it is in fact tlie only one whieli 
brings the matter within the scope of my apprehension : 
for a devily — such a being as is popularly understood by 
that term, — ^is an ideqtity of which I have no sort of 
knowledge. But that I may not be judged as present- 
ing a one-sided statement of Ofdnion and argument on 
tills subject, I will introduce here a brief extract from the 
comments of a distinguished clergyman, who interprets 
the accounts literally, supposing them as designed to con- 
vey the idea that Jesus exercised power over real, in- 
visible devils. ^'Much difficulty exists^ and much has 
been written, respecting those in the New Testament 
Bjud to be possessed with the devil. It has been main^ 
tained by many that the sacred writers meant only by 
this expression to denote those who were melancholy, or 
epiltptiej or afflicted with some other grievous disease. 
Tlus opimon has been supported by arguments too long 
to be repeated here. On the other hand, it has been 
supposed that the persons so described were under the 
influence of evil spirits ; that they had complete posses- 
sion of the faculties; and that they produced many 

29 
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symptoms of disease not imlike melancholyy and niid- 
nessy and cjilepsj. That such was the fact, will appear 
from the following considerations : 1st, That Christ and 
the apostles spoke to them, and of them, oi miek; thst 
tlioj addressed them, and managed them as if they vere 
so possessed, leaving their hearers to infer beyond ft 
doubt that snob was their real opinion. 2d, They spake, 
conversed, nskcd questions, gave answers, and expressed 
their knowledge of Clnist, and their fear of him; things 
tliat eertiiinly could not be said of diiieaset. Matt. viii. 
tIS. L'.ike, viii. 27. 3d, They ore represented as going 
out of the persons possessed, and entering the boAes of 
others. Matt. viii. 82. 4th, Jeans spoke to them, and 
asked them their name, and they answered him. He 
threatened them, commanded them to be silent, to it- 
part, and not to return. Mark, i. 25. v. 8. ix. 25. 
/)th, Christ says, he cast out devils by the Spirit of God. 
Matt. xii. 25—28. 6th, Those possessed are said tf> 
know ChrUt ; to be ai^qumnted with the San of Ood, 
Luke, iv. 84. Mark, i. 24. This could not be said of 
diseases. 7th, Tlie early fathers of the church inter 
preted these passages in the same way. They derived 
their opinions probably from the apostles themselves; 
and their opinions ai'e a fair intepretation of the apos- 
tles' sentiments. 8th, If it may be denied that Christ 
believed in such possessions, it does not appear why any 
other clear sentiment of his, may not in tlie same way 
be disputed. There is, perhaps, no subject on which he 
expressed himself more clearly, or acted more uniformly, 
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or wluch he left more clearly impressed on the minds of 
his discifAes."* In reply to what is here sud concerning 
the flBust that the evil spirits are alleged to have conversed, 
asked qoAiGons, given answers, kc.^ I would remark that 
the peculiar form of expression adopted by the evangelist 
may be nothing more than a metcmymy of speech, in 
which one word, such as the distinguishing cognomen of 
one person or object, is figuratively put in the place of 
another. We have in daily use some similar modes of 
expression. We say, for instance^ that ^the kettle boils," 
when we mean tiie tMier that is in the kettle. So, in 
like manner, the New Testament historian may have 
written metonynueally, meaning simply that certain men- 
tally deranged persons spoke while under the influence 
of strange fancies, which the people, in that age of the 
world, either superstitiously regarded, or figuratively 
spoke of, as being "devils." If people were, in Christ'a 
time, actually tormented with invisible, infernal sprits, 
did not our ancestors, who lived in this village and in the 
imme^te vicinity, have some rational foundation for 
tlieir befief in witchcraft? Some have supposed that 
Jesus himself, in common wjith his Jewish countrymen, 
believed in demons, and in t^ir power to enter into and 
bewilder the minds of men. For one, however, I do not 
feel satisfied that such is the case ; but rather incline to 
the o^miion, that his mind was perfectly clear on the sub- 
ject, while he took no special pains to disturb those who 
were tenacious of the erroneous ideas in relation to the 

* Bvnei' "Notea/* conuMt on Matt. it. 8f. 
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matter, which tliey had early imbibed, and which had 
becomo rooted and inwoven with their thou^tB. 

The Gospels funiiah us with no details of the sxi^ae- 
quent history of those who are said to have b^bn cured 
of the possession of devils; they do not distinctly inform 
us whether the cure eflfected was permanent, or only for 
the time being. For aught they assert to the contrary, 
the devils cast out may have returned and re-possessed 
thoir viotims. It may be, that the calm and dignified 
bearing of Jesus, his firmness yet placid benignity of 
expression, and the mellifluent tone of his voice, held in 
check the individual who stood before him, hushing lus 
boisterousncss, soothing his perturbed mind, and (co- 
operating with his faith in the power of Christ) restored 
him temporarily to quietness and self-possession — thus 
laying the spirit that troubled liim, in a perfectly natural 
"way. In this manner the various devils of insanity that 
afflict some of our fellow beings, are naro cast out by the 
true disciple of Jesus. Sometimes, it is true, they are 
banisl)od only for a while ; (and what evidence have we 
that this was not the case with some of the demoniacs ex- 
pelled by Jesus ?) but we know that in many instances, 
by a firm and equable course of treatment, by an un- 
wearied exercise of Christ-like for])earancc and gentle- 
ness, a radical and lasting cure of mental derangement 
has been effected. The presence of combined intellectual 
and moral superiority is alwaj^ in some degree over-awing 
to those who are *4n their right mind," And that it is 
often pre-eminently so with those mentally disordered. 
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we have the wiifomi testimony of the philanthropic Trus- 
tees and Superintendents of Asylums for this unfortunate 
class. Yoa have heard^ doubtlessi of Elizabeth Fry — 
of her woDderfiil power over the turbulent spirits of the 
unhappy lictiuis of passion and moral debasement. 
Whence derived she that controlling energy, but from 
an obedience to the precepts of Christianity? from a 
calm, deep^elt, unwarering trust in the omnipotence of 
love ? we know not yet one half the greatness of 
mond power, when perseveringly applied ! We cannot 
tell what miracles uf4 nught perform, did we cherish un- 
shaken confidenee in the fiu>reaching might of goodness 
and truth. Bat, alas! we are '<of little faith !" We 
try the use of moral power for a little while ; when, — 
dismayed, perhaps, by the obduracy of some brother- 
sinner, who has accumulated a crust of hardness from 
the selfishness and deceit of the world, hardly possible .^ 
to be removed in an instant, — we abandon it, premature- ■ * 
\y pronouncing it in^BciiDnt, and resort to harsh words 
and rigorous deeds. 

The name of one, now limg and still actively engaged 
in her labors of love, who seems as if endowed with more 
than an ordinary share of Divine power, you are all 
probably familiar with ; for it is only a few years since 
she went forth to her blessed work, from her natal place, 
in oar immediate vicinity.* A highly gifted lady, whof e 
writings are distingiushed not less for their deep spiritu- 
ality and love than for the genius with which they are 

•Salem, Man. 
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cnstampcd, has recorded some remarkable instances oC 
the deUghtful aiid encouraging siiccesa which has aUendr 
ed the endeavors of tliis philanthropic personage. I 
quote her language, entire^ u]X)n this subject ; as muck 
for the interest of the narrations and the holy lesson 
they are calculated to teach, as for tlie pertinency of 
the illustrations they furnish me. 

"Dorothea L. Dix, our American Mrs. Fry, the God- 
apiK)inted missionary to pi-isons and alms-houses, toIJ 
me that experience had more than confirmed her faitli 
in the power of kindness, over the insane and vicious. 

Among tlie hundreds of crazy people, ^ith whom her 
sacred mission has brought her into com,panionship, slie 
has not found one individual, however fierce and turU- 
lent, tliat could not be calmed by Scripture and prayer, 
uttered in low and gentle tones. The power of the re- 
ligious sentiment over these shattered souls seems pe^ 
fcctly miraculous. The worship of a quiet, loving hearti 
affects them Itko a voice fix^m heaven. Tearing and > 
rending, yelling and stamping, singing and groaningf 
gradually subside into silence, and they fall on their 
knees, or gaze ui)ward with clasped hands, as if they saw 
through the opening darkness a golden gleam fi*om their 
Father's throne of love. 

On one occasion, tins missionary of mercy was earn- 
oatly cautioned not to approach a raving maniac. He 
yelled frightfully, day and night, rent hLs garment, pluck- 
ed out his hairs, and was so violent, that it was supposed 
he would murder any one who ventured withiu his reach. 
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Klias Dix seated herself at a little distaucc, aud Avithout 
ippearing to notice him, began to read, with serene eoun- 
tenanco aud gentle voice, certain passages of Scripture, 
filled with the spirit of tenderness. His shouts gradually 
nibdded, until at last hci became perfectly still. When 
she paused, he said meekly 4lcad me some more; it 
does me good.' And when, after a prolonged season of 
worship, she said, 'I must go away na\Y ;' he eagerly 
replied, 'No, you cannot go. God sent you to me ; and 
you must not go.' By kind words, and a promise to 
come again, she finally obtained permission to depart. 
'Oive me your hand,' said he. She gave it, and smiled 
apon him. The wild expression of his haggard counte- 
nance softened to tearfulness, as he said, ^ You treat me 
ri^lit. God sent vou.' 

On another occasion, she had been leading some twen- 
ty or thirty maniacs into worship, and seeing them all 
quiet as lamSs gathered into the Shepherd's fold, she 
prepared to go forth to other duties. In leaving the 
room, she pas3ed an insane young man, with whom she 
had had several interviews. He stood with hands clasp- 
ed, and a countenance of the deepest reverence. With 
a friendly smile, she said, 'Henry, are you well to-day V 
'Hush — ^liush !' replied he, sinking his voice to a whisper, 
and gazing earnestly on the space around her, 4Iush I — 
tlierc are angels with you ! They have given you their 
voice!' " 

Well does Mrs. Child (the writer of the foregomg) 
remark as follows, in concluding her epistle, upon this 
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topic : "Bat let not the formalitt anppoee that it eu 
work Huch miracles aa tiiew, ia the pcofessed name of 
Jesna. Vun is the Scripture or the prajer, repeated 
by rote. They most be the meek ottennce of a heirt 
orerdowing with love ; for to such onlj do the angell 
'lend their voice.' "• 

The eraageliata anifomly represent Jesoa as requiring 
&.0 exercise of faith on the part of those who bemugbt 
him to hoal their mahkdies. Upon this jM-e-requiute, li« 
luid considerable emphasis ; and frequently, after d» st 
dieted individual had obtained relief^ he expiess^ U- 
tribuled the cure (in a great measure, if not entiiel;) 
to the influence of &ith. Several instances will rea^j 
occur to the nunds of all who are familiar with the Ke« 
Testament. I need refer parUcularly to only a few, u 
abundaatproof of the fact, that, in whatsoever way Christ J 
healed the sick, whether humanly or st^ier-humanly, la y 
required the ooperative agency of faith, or confidenat, j 
in the mind of the patient. At one time, "a womn J 
which was diseased with an issue of blood twelve yeoi), ' 
eame behind him, and touched the hem of hia garment. 
For sho s^d within herself. If I may but touch his gu^ 
ment, I shall bo whole. But Jesus turned liim aboat, , 
and when he saw her, he sud, Daughter, be of good ^ 
comfort: thy FAira hath xadb tueb whole. And tht 
woman was made whole from tiiat hour."f **It came 

• Mn. Chilli'* "Lcltcn fnini New York." MConil Miica, LHUr nil. 
t Halt. Ii. ta-n. Hen. it vill be nhwrrcd, ve hmtc linplT lb* 
thit "Jmo* tarwd Um oAoM," aflor ih* wunua had "loucM 
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o pa33, as lie went to Jerusalem, that he passed through 
lie midst of Satnaria and Galilee. And as he entered 
into a certain village, there met him ten men that were 
lepers, vrluch stood afar off: and they lifted up tlieir 
roices, and said, Jeaus, Ma^ster, have mercy on us. And 
irhen he saw them, he said unto them, Go shew your- 
selves unto the priests. And it cnme to pass, that, as 
they went, they were cleansed. And one of them, when 
le saw that he was healed, turned back, and with a loud 
roice glorified God, and fell down on his face at liis feet, 
giving him thanks : and he was a Samaritan. And Je- 
sus answering, said. Were there not ten cleansed ? but 
where are the nine ? There are not found that returned 
to give glory to God, save tliis stranger. And he said 
unto liim, Arise, go thy way : thy faith hath made 

I^EE WHOLE."* 

b* Two remarkable cases are recorded, in which Jesus 
ltd no direct comrauuication, nor even personal inter- 
new, with those who are said to have been healed, but 
wa?, at the moment when the euro was effected, at some 
distance from the sjiot — how far distant we are not cer- 
tified, and this is, perhaps, immaterial. We are told that 
when, on one occasion, he "entered into Capernaum, 




had gone out of him, turned him nliout in the pre«B, and wiid, Who touch- 
eil mv cloiKe« ?" MnrU, ▼. 30. "And Josu* roid , Soniehody hath touchca 
me : tor I |>erccivr that virtue is gon« out oi" nie." Luke, fiii. 46. 
•Luke, XV ii. li-l'i. 
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there came a centurion, beseccliiDg him, and ^yiog, ^ 
Lord, my servant lieth at home uck of tlie palay, ^^^ 
ously tormented. And Jesna BUth unto him, I will com 
and heal liim. The centurion anevercd and aud, IioH, 
I am not worthy that thou shouldest come under mj 
roof: but apeak the word only, and my servant shall be 
healed. For I am a man under authority, having sd- 
diers under me : and I say to this man, Go, and he go- 
ctb ; and to another, Gome, and he comcth ; and h> mi 
Hrrnnt, Do tliis, and he docth it. When Jesos heiH 
it, he nuurelled, and stud nnto them that followed, Vm 
\y I say unto you, I hare not found so great fitith, no, ' 
not in Israel. And I aay unto you, That many Aii I 
come from the east and west, and shall sit downiiitfa 
Abraham, nsd haae, and Jacob, in the kingdom of 
heaven: hutUiechildrenof the kingdom shall be eait tot jt 
into outer darkness : there shall be weeping and gnadnif •■ 
of teeth. And Jesus said unto the centurion, Qo dfa 
way ; as thou hast helievsd, so be it done onto lini> jB 
And his servant was healed in the self-some hoar."* ^ 

Atanother time, vheaJeaua journeyed "into the coUll 
of Tyre and Kdon, behold, a woman of Canaan etu ' ] 
out of the some coasts, and cried unto liim, saying 
Have mercy on me, Lord, thou son of David ; a^ i 
daughter is grievously vexed with a devil. But he Mt^ 
swered her not a word. And his disciples came and b* > 
Bought him, aaybg, send her away ; for she ctieth aftv 
lis. Bat h* answered and aud, I am not sent but ants 
•lUit. Tili. »-l«. 
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the lost sheep of the house of lanel. Then came sbt 
and worshipped him, sayiog. Lord, help me. Bat bs 
answered and said, It a not meet to talce the children's 
bread and to cast it to dogs. And she said, TmAf 
Lord ; ;ot the dogs eat of the crumbs which fall from 
their masten' tahle. Then Jesus answered and said on- 
to her, womaa, great is th; faith : be it unto thee 
even as thou witt. And her daughter was mode wkolt 
from that very hour."* 

Was there anything supcrhunum in the mode hy wUdl 
the cum, mentioned in these two passages, were efeet 
ed? What connection was there (if am/') between tbe 
wrd of Jesus, spoken to the parent of the nek person, 
and the speedy convalescence 1 Alt that we arc told Je- 
sus said, as a direction pertaining to ttie cure, was sim- 
pty this : "As thou hast believed, so be it done unto 
thee." We arc not distinctly infonncdwhetlicrfAe mek 
a themaeleea — tho centurion's servant and the w» 
d's daughter — exercised faith, or not ; tliough we may, 
I, rightfully infer that they did. 

Faith will sometimes accomplish wonders now. Ths 
preose node we may not be fully ahio to explun ; bat 
the fad, we well know, cannot be (puusayed. The con- 
nection between mind and body is myaterions ; and often 
inexplicable is the re-ammatiag as well as the enervating 
cfiect of the former upon the latter. Some persons, af- 
ter hanng been gradually reduced by illnen to litfli 
more tliui a skeleton, and rendered as helpless as a new- 

• Matt. XT. n— M- 
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born iofiuit, i»3omaoh tbat thm lives have been dcfpur 
ed of by experienced jdi^ciaDa, have (to the astomik ^ 
ment of relatives and atteodants) recovered from theii 
indisposition. And in many such caaas, it has been 
found that the Bick peraon himself has had stroDg liope 
of recovery, wliicU he did not relinqoish even when tbe 
prospect yia» darkest ; and which, doubtless, exerted % 
powerfully sustaining influence, amid the ravages of dis- 
ease, aiding Nature in her efforts to repair the vitUA 
energies. I have now in remembrance a caae of vhicb 
I was personally cogniiant. An elderly man wH aboit 
given over by his attendant physicians, but shortly iStt i 
showed some ugna of recovery ; and when he had ia t I 
good degree reguned his strength, bo stated that bi 
had never for a moment beheved that his disease wonU 
prove fatal — he somehow felt persuaded to the contraj) 
and spoke of it accordingly, even when brought very k* 
by pain and weaknen. Had this confident expectalkB i 
of recovery died within hbn, we cannot t«U but tbat Al * 
exliausted powers of nature would really have sank it "' 
seath tbe prceaure of his malady. 

We should, perhaps, do no injustice to the ev&ngt 
record, were we to place the healing of the c 
servant and the woman's daughter in the some eategs 
with some remarkable instances of the exertion of 1 
meric power, at the present day. If Jesus, by » « 
(and, to all humui appearance, by that only) healed'V 
Kok person, even vhile he was standing at a distane* 
from Uie house where that person lay, how much num 
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wonderful is it than some well-attested cases of apparent- 
ly Mesmeric control, exerted by one person upon another 
quite distant, which have occurred in many places, in 
this country and in Europe, within a few years past ? I 
have read statements, avouched by individuals of great 
intelligence and high moral worth, to the effect that 
some well-known adepts in Animal Magnetism have given 
directions to extremely susceptible subjects, to fall asleep 
at a certain hour, designated by the clock ; and precise- 
ly at the appointed time tliose subjects have lapsed into 
uncooscioosness, although the magnetizer, whose direc- 
tion they have obeyed, has been absent, either in another 
part of the house, or out-of-doors,— ^r, as in some cases, at 
a distance of several miles. I have but very little doubt 
that many of the wonderful cures, often attributed whol- 
ly to some newly-discovered medicines, (cures, the reality 
of which is most abundantly certified) are more than half 
eflfected by the faith of the invalid — faith in the efficacy 
of the prescription. In saying this, I do not mean to 
assert that I believe the extolled panacea to have been 
wholly inefficient. In giving great credit to faith, I 
aerely recognize the truth of a well-known principle : 
for the best medicine in the world, and the most judiciou.^ 
health-restoring regimen, may doubtless be to some ex- 
tent counteracted, if not wholly neutralized, by a lack 
of faith ui their potency. I have ventured to surmise 
that somewhat of the re-invigorating property ascribed to 
some far-famed mineral springs, may have been infused 

into their waters by itie faith of the hundreds and thou- 
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sands who resort to them, in search of that which (next 
to a good conscience) is life's dearest treasure. Per 
haps faith was an important restorative agency in the 
cases of tlie "great multitude of impotent folk," wbo 
▼isited the pool of Lethcsda, and who perhaps vcril/ 
tliou;j;ht that an invisible siArit, or "angel," imparted 
virtue to tlio waters, at a certain season of the daj or 
the year.* 

It is said that, after satisf/ing the hunger of an im- 
mcnso throng, by miraculously multij flying five loaves 
and two fishes, "Jesus consti-nined his disciples to get in- 
to a ship, and to go before him unto the other side, while 
he sent the multitudes away. An 1 when he had sent 
the multitudes away, he went np into a mountain apart 
to pray : and when the evening was come, he was there 
alone. But the ship was now in tbe midst of the sea, 
tossed with waves ; for the wind was contrary. And in 
the fourth watch of the night Jesus went unto themt 
walking on tlic sea. And when tlie disciples saw iuD 
walking on the sea, they were troubled, saying, It is a 
spirit ; and they cried out for fear. But straightiray 
Jesus spake unto them, saying, Bo of good cheer; itii 
I ; be not afraid. And Peter answered him and saidf 
Lord, if it be thou, bid me come unto thee on the water. 
And he said. Come. And when Peter was come down 
out of the ship, ho walked on the water, to go to JesuB. 
But when he saw the wind was boisterous, he was afraid; 

* See John, t. 3—4. 
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an-l L>e_^;:ju::i^ :■) sink, ho oricil, saying, Lord, save inc. 
And immediately Jesus stretched forth his hand, and 
caaght him, and said unto him, thou of little faith, 
wherefore didst thou doubt ?"^ Peter^s sinking is here 
ftttributed, bj implication, to his lack of faith. This is 
in accordance with a wcll-demonstratcd tendency of the 
human mind. Every one experimentally acquainted with 
the art of swimming knows very well that much depends 
upon the maintenance of self-posscs{^ion, while in the 
water. In other words, it is absolutely necessary for 
one, before he can hope to swim, to cherish faith (or 
confidence, which is the same thing) in his own capability 
80 to do. He must, without reserve and witliout trepida- 
tion, glide into the wave, and then with coolness and 
manly self-trust bring into full and vigorous play the 
locomotive apparatus with which kind Nature has en- 
dowed him. The least degree of alarm, or apprehension 
of failure, from any cause, will have a tendency to ener- 
vate him ; and if it increase so as to triumph completely 
over self-confidence, will at once paralyze his energies, 
and he will be in danger of sinking. In cases of great 
emergency, where by the sudden overturn of a plea- 
sure-boat, or the conflagration of a ship, different per^ 
sons have been cast upon the waves, it has sometimes 
happened that those known to be expert swimmers have, 
in consequence of being seized with afiright, been conw 
pletely disarmed of their strength, and sunk to a watery 
grave ; while others, who had never before learned to 

•Milt. xiT. 2»— 31. 
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swim, have summoned all tbeir fortitude into ezemse^ 
heroically breasted the waves, and either reached the 
shore in safety, or kept themselves above the surface 
until relieved by the timely approach of some vessel. 
The iron-nerved Columbus, it is said, at one time swam 
the distance of two leagues — i. e. six nules ! When we 
think seriously of this, it seems almost miraculous. Bnt 
much less so does it appear in the contemplation, when 
we consider the energetic perseverance of his spirit, 
and his unbounded confidence in his own resources^ 
that dauntless ardor which made him the immortal di^ 
coverer, despite the sickening discouragements of ridi- 
cule; a wearisome, perilous voyage; rigorous hardship 
and privation; and a desperate, mutinous crew! If 
in modem times none have ever walked on the wa- 
ter, literally speaking, surely some have walked in or 
through it. 

To Jesus IS ascribed, by three of the evangelists, the 
power of stilling the natural elements, when they were in 
wild commotion. ''When he was entered into a sliip,hi8 
disciples followed him. And behold, there arose a great 
tempest in the sea, insomuch that the ship was covered 
with the waves: but he was asleep. And his disci- 
ples came to him, and awoke him, sapng, Lord, save 
us: we perish. And he saith unto them, Why are 
ye fearful, ye of little faith? Then he arose, and re- 
buked the winds and the sea ; and there was a greal 
calm. But the men marvelled, saying, What manner 
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of man is this, that even the wmds and the sea obejr 

him!"* 

I find it exceecUnglj difficult to believe that JeBos, 
nnply by the utterance of a word, instantly hushed the 
winds to silence, and subdued the tumultuous heaving bil- 
lows of the sea, lulling thorn to a dead calm. A storm, 
either on the land or on the ocean, is partly the result 
of a general disturbance of the equilibrium of the at- 
mosphere within the degrees of latitude and longitude 
where the storm occurs. Other agencies are, perhaps, 
also in eSectave operation ; among which may be men- 
tioned the influence of the moon, which governs the 
tides and is more or less connected with the phenomena 
which we term changes of the weather. After the cra- 
ly Tempest has fairly ceased his wild and incoherent 
monologue, the echoes of his voice do not immediately 
die away. For hours afterwards, the vexed Ocean will 
roar, and foam at the mouth, casting dii^gy froth upon 
the sand and rocks that line the shore, and drawing in 
long, gurgling breaths^ as bo reclines, tired and panting, 
upon Earth's bosom. 

Instead of believing that Jesus really counteracted 
all these agencies and their effects, by the bare utterance 
of a few syllables, (or, if you please, by the exertion 
of a mysterious power^ of which that utterance was the 
mere symbol) I regard the account as being highly ex- 
aggerated by the enthusiastic evangelists — two of whom 

^ Natl. Tiii. 23— S7. See also corresp.>n(linir ftccoantn with phraicolagy 
■ligbUj TVitd, io Mark, iv. 37—41, and Lukt, Yiii. 83—26. 
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(Mark and Luke) relate the story probably from hear- 
say, as they do not claim to have been present, nor do 
they so much as once pretend that they ever knew 
Jesus, personally. The tempest which so alarmed the 
disciples was no worse, perhaps, than those which are 
often encountered by the mariner and regarded as inci- 
dental to a sea-faring life. Some of them hdA been 
fishermen, and probably knew, from experience, that 

"A perilous life, and sad as life may be, 
Hatb tiie lone fislier on the lonely sea." 

It was therefore unwise in them to suffer their minds to 
be dispossessed of fortitude and calmness, and to lose all 
faith, or confidence, that they should outride the stem in 
safety. And a force and propriety characterize the it- 
proof of Jesus, "Why are ye fearful, ye of little faith?" 
The story, regarded thus, ix)ssesses for me a charm 
and an interest that is not othcr\i*ise imparted to it. It 
teaches vie that I should ever cherish a calm, filial trust 
in the wise providence of the great and good Father, 
under all circumstances, on the land or on the ocean. 
It speaks the same impressive and beautiful lesson which 
is conveyed in a well-known song : 

"0 Pilot ! 'lis a fearful night ! 

There's danger in ihe deep: 
rU come and pace the deck with (hec, 

I do not dare to sleep ! 
*Go down' llie sailor crie«, 'go down ! 

This is no place for thee ! 
Fear nol I hui inm in l*rt)vulence, 

Wherever thou may 'si be I' 

Ah ! Pilot, dangers often met 

We all are api to s.'ight ; 
And thou hast known iluse rnging wavet 

But to subdue their might ! 
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•Ii is not apathy,' he cried, 

*That gives this strength to me: 
Fear not ! but trust in Providence, 

Wherever thou niay'sl be ! 

On inich a night the sea engulphed 

My father's lifeless form ; 
My only brother's l>oat went down 

In }us{ so wild a storm : 
And such, perhaps, may be my fate ! 

Yet still I say to thee, 
Fear not! but trust in Providence, 

Wherever thou may'st be I'" 

The child-like trust, so touchingly enjoined herein, 
will avail much, even when the prospect of being rescued 
from danger is hopeless ; for in more than one instance 
lias faith in God given to the soul unwonted strength and 
courage, and illumined with the sweet smile of resigna- 
tion the features of those have descended to rest in the 
chambers of the deep. 

Matthew relates the following incidents, which are 
said to have occurred while Jesus and certain of his 
disciples were in Capernaum. "They that received 
tribute-money came to Peter, and said, Doth not your 
Master pay tribute ? He saith, Yes. And when he 
was come into the house, Jesus prevented him, saying. 
What thinkest thou, Simon ? of whom do the kings of 
the earth take custom or tribute ? of their own children, 
or of strangers ? Peter saith unto him, Of strangers. 
Jesus saith unto him, Then are the children free. Not- 
witlistanding, lest we should offend them, go thou to the 
sea, and cast a hook, and take up the fish that first 
Cometh up : and when thou hast opened his mouth, thou 
sbalt find a piece of money : that take, and give unto 
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tKem for me and thee."* No menSoa of any of these 
circumstances is to be found in the writings of either 
Mark, Luke or John ; nor are we informed anywhere by 
Matthew, whether the piece of money was found in tha 
mouth of the fish, according to the direction, or not. 
Yet, I suppose, if any one should say that he doubted 
the whole story, he would, by some persons, be reproach- 
fully termed an "Infidel." 

As matters of curiosity, I will introduce here the 
amusing (though seriously intended) comments of some 
distinguished writers on the Bible ; who (believing in 
the Trinity) have sought to derive, from the passage 
under consideration, an argument for the Supreme God- 
head of Christ. 

Dr. Adam Clarke speaks as follows, in relation to it: 
**This piece of money was equal in value to four drachms, 
or two shekels, (five shillings of our money) and conse- 
quently was suflScient to pay the tribute for our Lord 
and Peter, which amounted to about half-a-crovm each. 
If the stater [a Jewish coin] was in the mouth or belly 
of the fish before^ who can help admiring the wisdcm of 
Christ that discovered it there ? If it was not befareva 
the mouth of the fish, who can help admiring the fwer 
of Christ, that impelled the fish to go where the stater 
had been lost in the bottom of the sea, take it up, come 
towards the shore where Peter was fishing, and, with 
the stater in its mouth or stomach, catch hold of the 
hook that was to draw it out of the water? But sup- 

Matt. xvii. 24-27. 
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pose there was no stater there, which is as likely as 
otherwise, then Jesus created it for the purpose, and 
here his Omnipotence was shown ; for to make a thing 
exist that did not exist before, is an act of unlimited 
power, however small the thing itself may be."* 

The following are the observations of Mr. Barnes : 
"In whatever way this is regarded, it is proof that Jesus 
was possessed of divine attributes. If he Jniew that the 
first fish that came up would have such a coin in his 
mouth, it was proof of omniscience. If he created the 
coin for the occasion, and placed it there, then it was 
proof of divine power. The former is the most proba- 
ble supposition. It is by no means absurd that a fsh 
should have swallowed a silver coin. Many of them 
bite eagerly at any thing bright, and would not hesitate, 
therefore, at swallowmg a piece of money. "f 

Very possible is it that a fish may have swallowed a 
piece of coin ; and I see nothing highly improbable in 
the supposition, that one of the disciples may have chanced 
to eat^Jt such a fish, while engaged in angling, as cus- 
tomary with them, for the pur[>osc of obtaining food. 
The rest of the account, I think it reasonable to sup- 
pose, may have been honestly supplied by some one who 
entertained a superstitious reverence for Josus — perhaps 
by Matthew, (who evidently was not lackmg in marvel- 
lousness) or by some of the many through whose hands 
the book ascribed to him has since passed. Much higher 
than the profoundly whimsical comments of Clarke, 

' Com. on N. T. t Notes ou Ihe Gos))cl«. 
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Barnes, and others who might be mentioned, do I value 
the poetic use that Whittle r has made of the incident in 
question. A stanza in his Song of the Fishermen containB 
an allusion to this, and also to an equally wonderful 
storj related in the Old Testament Apocrypha : 

"Our wet hands pprcad the carpet 

And liglit the hearth of home, 
From mtrfish, <u in the old tinUf 

The nlver coin *haU come. 
As the donum fled the chamber 

Where the ti>h of Tohit lay ♦ 
So ours from all our dwellings 

Shall frighten Want away." 

I have not time, nor do I deem it needful, to ex- 
amine in minute detail, all the miracles which art 
ascribed to Jesus. Some of them I am unhesitatingly 
disposed to class with the one last noticed. Of these 
I would particularly mention, the alleged cursing of the 
barren fig tree, which is recorded in these words: 
*'Now, in the morning, as he returned into the city, he 
hungered. And when he saw a fig tree in the way, he 
came to it, and found nothing thereon, but leaves only, 
and said unto it, Let no fruit grow on thee hencefop 
ward for ever. And presently the fig tree wither- 
ed away. And when the disciples saw it, they mar 
veiled, saying, IIow soon is the fig tree withered 
away."f In Mark's account of this incident, it is said 
that when Jesus came to the tree, he "found nothing 
but leaves ; for the time of figs was not yet."J I« 

not this last statement, if it be true, equivalent to say- 

- ' 

♦Tol)it, viii. 1,2. See, also, previon* details: ibid, vi. J — 8, 15—17. 
tMait. xxi. IS— 20. ^Markxi. 13. 
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ing that Jesus was unreasonable to expect fruit on the tree 
at that time ? This difficulty is, however, "commented" 
out of the way by som3 writers, who think it probable that 
Mark simply meant to say, that the "time" for the 
gathering of the figs "was not yet." May be, this sur- 
mise is correct. But, at any rate, the account conflicts 
with the idea of Christ's omniscience ; for if he knew a 
piece of money was in the stomach or mouth of a fish, in 
the sea, would he not be able to decide whether the tree 
had fruit or not, even when he was "afar off," as Mark 
represents him to have been when he first saw it ? 

In three instances, Christ is reputed to have restored 
to life those who were literally dead ; — though in one 
case, we are told that he expressly said, concerning the 
person whom he raised, just before he summoned her 
back to this state of being, "she is not dead, but Bleep- 
ethy^ He employed similar phraseology with regard 
to Lazarus,! although we are subsequently told that he 
"said plainly, Lazarus is dead." J The account of the 
raising of the widow's son, at Nain, is found in the 
Gospel oi Luke only.|| Luke, as I have before repeat- 
edly observed, was not one of the twelve apostles, who 
generally accompanied Jesus in his joumeyings ; and 
in no instance docs he claim to have known him person- 
ally, or to have ever seen him. 

We are accustomed to say, that where there is a vasi 

«Mttti. iz. 24. Mirk. t. 39. T^ukf. Tiii. t%. tJobo, zi. 11. 
I Ibid, vorse 14. |1 Luke, Yii. 1 1—16. 
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deal of smoke there must be 9ome fire. And now, to 
apply the principle of this remark to the subject we are 
considering, I would just observe, that altbou^ I do 
not regard the performance of a wonderful work as any 
evidence that its performer is morally pure, supeiini- 
manly endowed, or a teacher of truth on subjects dis- 
connected with his wonder-working, — and albeit I attadi 
no great importance to physical miracles, in any waj, 
as far as vital religion is concerned ; believing as I do, 
that every truth rests upon a foundation of its own,— yet 
somehow I cannot divest myself of the impreaaoD, 
that Jesus may have healed the sick, in some instances, 
and perhaps, in one or two cases, aroused to conscious- 
ness those who were thought to be dead. I do not know 
as I ought to say that I wholly discredit the story that 
Lazarus may have been so awakened, even after he had 
been buried, — though I do disbelieve, entirely, that he 
was resuscitated after putrefaction had commenced; 
which has by some been inferred from the account.* 

If Christ had, in a very few cases, by the invincible 
grandeur of his presence, and his benign expresaon, 
soothed and rationalized, for the time being those who 
were made infuriate by lunacy, (as in the case of those 
subdued by Miss Dix) ; and if, in one instance only, he 
startled into sentient wakefulness some one who was ap- 
parently dead, — I think that, in that age of the world, 
when credulousness prevailed to a greater extent (if 
possible) than it does now ; when the Jewish people 

*JobD, xi. 39. 
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rere almost umyersally expecting a Messiah Yfho should 
o very wonderful deeds ; and when the mass of men 
rere exceedingly prone to look upon every genius as 
bove the grade of humanity, it was possible (to say the 
msf) for the story of what Jesus actually did^ to become 
saggerated after his death, in passing from one to anoth- 
r of his early followers, and the yarious new-made con- 
erts to his Religion — especially, as some of the latter 
aoiong whom may be particularly mentioned Mark and 
ioke) were not of his personal companions, and never 
him! 



I freely admit that several of the miracles ascribed 
o Jesus bear the stamp of beneficence. This is partic- 
ilarly the case with those that tended to alleviate human 
mSering. The same, however, may be said of the mi- 
raculous works attributed to Pythagoras and Plato, who 
ived several hundred years before Christ; St. Bernard, 
irho was bom in the latter part of the eleventh centurj', 
A. C,, and many others ; whose marvellous deeds arc 
BB well attested, (as far as written, historical documents 
are concerned) as any of the miracles recorded in the 
New Testament. 

Not Jesus only, but also his first aposties, and even 
some others not specially commissioned by him,^ are 
aaid to have wrought miracles; such as casting out 
devils, healing the sick, &c. 

Mark tells us that when Christ ^^appeared unto the 

* Mark, is. 33—40. Ste also correspondiDg passage, Luke, ix. 49, »0. 
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eleven, as they sat at meat," after he had risen fifom ttt 
dead, he gave the following commission : ^^60 je mto 
all the world, and preach the gospel to every creatnit. 
He that believeth and is baptized, shall be saved ; but he 
that believeth not, shall be damned. And these signs 
shall follow them that believe : In my name shall tbej 
cast out devils ; they shall speak with new tongues; thej 
shall take up serpents ; and if they drink any deadlj 
thing, it shall not hurt them ; tliey shall lay hands on 
the sick, and they shall recover."* This account, taken 
in connection with ecclesiastical history, has alwavs been 
somewhat puzzling to me. Is it to be understood litenl- 
1/ ? Or did Jesus speak in metaphor ? The language 
ascribed to him neither expresses nor implies any restric- 
tion of the endowment to a specified number of persoM, 
or to a particular age or generation : ''These signs shall 
follow thein that belleve^^ — i. e., as I understand it,«D 
who believe, whether then or at any time afterwards, 
whether in Judea or anywhere else. The promise rf 
tlicse miraculous "signs'" to those who should beHeie, 
is mentioned by ilark, and by him only. Thb individ- 
mul, let it be remembered, docs not pretend that he was 
ever acquainted with Jesus; nor does he speak as an 
eye-witness of those transactions which he relates. Mat- 
thew records the apostolic commission with considerable 
brevity, omitting alt m;ention of the marvellous ''signs/' 
He has written it thus : "Go ye therefore and teach iH 
uations, baptizing them in the name of the Father, and 
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of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost ; teaching them to 
observe all things whatsoever I have commanded you : 
and lo, I am with you always, even unto the end of the 
world."* 

If Jesus spoke figuratively^ when he said, "Tlies»e 
signs shall follow them that that believe," — meaning sim- 
ply the power to cure sjnrltiial maladies, overcome 
vicious influences, such as the "devils" of bad passion, 
fcc., — ^then, of course, the promise is for us, in the pres- 
ent age, as well as for all othei'S who may desire to be- 
come his true disciples. And have we not some now who 
exercise this power ? 

But if we suppose he meant to be understood literallif^ 
we must admit that the signs were restricted to some 
early age of the Church, — unless we are willing to ac- 
knowledge the plausibihty of the claims asserted by Ko- 
man Catholics, Mormons, and some others who pretend 
that they can now work miraculous cures, by the myste- 
rious agency of holy relics, by incantations, and the lay- 
ing on of hands. 

Protestant sects generally deny the present existence 
of miraculous power in the Church. Will any of them 
tell us at what time it ceased ? Augustine, one of the 
Christian fathers, so termed, who was bom A. D. 354, 
speaks of miracles having been wrought in his day. And 
several of the fathers believed that even the Pagans 
were supernaturally endowed. This last-mentioned fact 

♦MaitXYiii. 19,20. 
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is admitted by Bishop Watson, in his reply to Gibbon;* 
tliough ho say3 the fathers attributed the Pagan min- 
cles to tlie influence of the devil. 

Rev. Charles Buck, an EngUsh clergjTnan, of much 
erudition, remarks as follows, respecting this matter: 
*'The power of working miracles is supposed by some to 
have been conthiued no longer than the apostles' dajs. 
Others think that it was continued long after. It seems 
pretty clear, however, that miracles universally ceased 
before Chrysostum's time, [i. e. the latter half of the 
fourth century ; for Chrysostimi was not bom till A. D. 
344.] As for what Augustine says of those wrought it 
the tombs of the martyrs, and some other places, in his 
time, tlie evidence is not always so eonrmcing as snghi 
be desired in facts of importance. The controversy coih 
coming the time when miraculous power ceased was cip 
ried on by Dr. Middleton, in his Free Enquiry mto the 
Miraculous Powers, &c.; by Mr. Tate, Mr. Toll, and 
others, who suppose that miracles ceased with the apos* 
ties. On the contrary side appeared Dr. Stebbing,Dr. 
Chapman, Mr. Parker, Mr. Brooke, and others.*'! 

It is supposed by some that the power by which the 
miracles of Jesus and the apostles were performed, maj 
have been identical with the mysterious influence whid 
is now termed Mesmerism ; which is often brought into 
successful requisition for the removal of physical pain* 
Rev. John B. Dods, the celebrated lecturer on Animal 

*Sre VVaison's "Apoloq^y for Christianity," Letter vi. % 51. 
t Theolog^ical Dictionary, Art. "Miracle." 
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Hagnetism, has, I am told, advanced this opiuion. And 
I have been likewise informed that the same, or a very 
similar idea, was expressed, a few years since, in a pub- 
lic lecture, by Rev. Sylvanus Cobb, of Boston. 

Experienced Mesmerize rs tell iis that the subtle, mag- 
netic influence may be communicated to inanmiate ob- 
jects, and to the element of water, as well as to sentient 
beings ; or, perhaps I should say, communicated or trans- 
fused through them. I have heard it alleged that what- 
ever is a conluctor of electricitv, is also a conductor of 
Animal Magnetism ; and vice versa. Hence, it is said, 
the mesmeric influence has been conveyed through the 
medium of a cotton handkerchief. In connection with 
this particular, I ask your attention to tlie following fas- 
sage from the Acts of the Apostles, in relation to which 
I offer no opinion, one way or another. "God wrought 
special nuracles by the hand of Paul : so that from bis 
body were brouglit unto the sick handkerchiefs, or aprons, 
and the diseases departed from them, and the evil spirits 
went out of them."* 

The various considerations that I have now presented, 
(with some difficulties^ other than those mentioned, which 
inseparably attend a literal interpretation of some promi- 
nent portions of the New Testament) should teacb all 
religionists to be charitable and tolerant towards men of 
every sect and of no sect, who honestly differ from them 
in opinion concerning supematuralism. I cannot discern 

*AcU, xix. 11, 12^ 
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the rightfulness of making an implicit belief of all, or 
any, of the miraculous stories in the Gospels, a test of 
one's claims to a belief in Chriatianity ; which is not an 
indefinable theory of miracles, but a harmonious system 
of religious and moral truth. Still, I am not prepared to 
say that I reject the miracles, so called, in toto. In some 
of them I see nothing but what is perfectly rational, and 
as easy of comprehension as the mesmeric phenomena ex- 
hibited in the present age of the world. Several of them 
were acts of benevolence — just such deeds as I should de- 
light to perform, had I the power. Whenever I reflect 
ui)on the sad condition of the hisane, who are tortured 
with demon-fancies.; or of those who writhe hopelessly 
with the pangs of disease, my heart yearns warmly to- 
wards them, and I almost involuntarily exclaim, that by 
outstretching my hand I iniglit give you permanent relief! 

I cannot say of all the reputed miracles, tliat I regard 
them as either impossible, in any sense, or absurd. In 
very many things wliieh I cannot miravcl or explain, do 
I chcrlsli iiawaveiing fuith. I specJc now of things whicb 
do not contradict my reason, but are simply beyond its 
reach. We are surrounded by mystery — nay, toe an 
rtiysteries to ourselvet. The connexion of mind — ^the 
s.iblirae, deific power of thought — ^with gross materialitjj^ 
is a problem which the wisest cannot solve. The influence 
of Steep, — when she lajrs her shadowy hand upon ns, veil- 
ing fi-om our sight each local boundary of the spot where 
wo chance to meet, and leading us to some portion of that 

"Wide realm of wild reality," 
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the land of dreams, — is, despite the familiarity arising 
firom its regular, nightly recurrence, utterly incompre- 
liensible to the most acute philosophic analyst. And 
equally inscrutable are the causes of many other phe- 
Bomena of our daily life. Many things once regarded 
•8 intrinsically supernatural, and actually beyond human 
power of discernment, have since been satisfactorily ex- 
plained and shown to have been in accordance with 
strictly natural principles. And some things which to 
us are now inexpUcable, may, at some future period of 
man's intellectual advancement, be fully disentangled 
and made plain. So I do not feel myself warranted to 
pronounce irrational the belief that Jesus may have 
wrought some wonderful deeds ; (though, as I have said 
before, I do not believe he performed any work in oppo- 
ntion or suspension of any natural law, however much 
this may have been apparently the case): — and, on 
the other hand, it seems to me dogmatically presump- 
tuous to assert that all the marvellous narrations of 
the New Testament must be true — that no allowance 
is to be made for the tendency to exaggerate in 
the minis of enthusiastic, new-bom converts, who all 
their previous life-time had breathed daily the very 
air of superstition, and whose reputed writings have 
since passed through dishonest hands — that to doubt 
the miraculous stories is equivalent to a disbelief 
of Christianity, and that he who docs so should be 
branded with the conventionally awful epiphet of Ix- 

FIDEL ! 
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In an account of an interview of Josos yrith some of 
his early acquaintances, ^'when he was come into his ovn 
country," and when "he taught them in their syna- 
gogue,'* it is said that "A« did not many mighty mrkt 
there becjuse of their unbelief."* Now the sugges- 
tion unavoidably arises, that if his "mighty works" were 
designed principally to remove "unbelief," then those 
places where such unbelief was greatly prevalent were 
the very places where the convincing works were most 
needed ! Perhaps you will say, however, that it would 
have been as useless as "casting pearls before swine" for 
him to have performed a series of miracles in the prefr 
ence of hard, flinty-faced Unbelief, such as he encoun- 
tered in the instance just cited. There would be con- 
siderable force in this suggestion, if the miracles ascribed 
to Jesus were to be regarded solely as deeds of henm- 
Icnce^ wrought by the agency of merely human power, 
and not as special, God<ordained instrumentalities ix 
engendering faith. The good which man seeks to do 
for his brother noiv^ is often spumed, from the impute 
of faithlessness. But the case is somewhat different with 
Jesus, if hi% wonder-workhig power were Buperhumaiu 
Is unbelief a matter of more than human potency ? And 
if not, was it impossible for superhuman agency to ove^ 
come it ? Yet it seems that Jesus had attempted to pc^ 
form Bome works, in the place referred to, which proved 
measurably abortive because those who witnessed or were 
Uie subjects of them lacked faith. That he had thus is> 

^Mau. xiii. 6J. 
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c:tl'.:tiially v,-n.>u-;]iL or atiem].to(l a^/r^/", i< iiiii-llrd l>v the 
vords, "He did not many mighty works there," &c. 

If we keep distinctly in view this acknowledged nc- 
csessity of co-operative faith, it will perhaps assist us in 
DOT endeavors to attidn an approximate apprehension of 
the specific nature or degree of that wonder-working 
energy with which Christ seems to have been endowed. 
Did I believe in all tlie miracles attributed to him, 
especially the story that the piping winds and the bil- 
lowy sea obeyed his voice and instantly subsided into 
quietness, I think I should believe in the Trinity. It 
seems to me tliat I should feel imjielled^ by consistencyi 
to believe that Jesus was the very God, incarnate. 

THE TRANSFIGURATION. 

Tills is recorded by three of the Evangelists.* Mat- 
thew relates it thus : "Jesus taketh Peter, James, and 
John his brother, and bringeth them up into a high 
mountain apart, and was transfigured before them : and 
his face did shine as the sun, and his raiment was white 
as the light. And behold, there appeared unto them 
Moses and Elias talking with him. Then answered Pe- 
ter, and s£ud unto Jesus, Lord, it is good for us to be 
here : if thou wilt, let us make here three tabernacles ; 
one for thee, one for Moses, and one for Elias. Wliile he 
yet spake, behold, a bright cloud overshadowed them : 
and behold, a voice out of the cloud, which said. This 
is my beloved Son, in whom I am well jJeased : hear 

♦ 3Ialt. xvii, l— 8. Mark, ix. 2-8. Luke, ix. 28—36. 
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ye him. And when the disciples heard it, they fell 
on their face, and were sore afraid. And when Aey 
had Hfted up their eyes, they saw no man, save Jesus 
only." 

My mind is strongly impressed with the belief that 
this whole story can be the most satisfactorily accounted 
for, by a dispassionate consideration of the general w- 
tions and expectations of the Jcvish people respecting 
their anticipated Messiah ; in which the disciples of J^ 
8US had been educated, and which they doubtless con- 
tinued bo mdulge, to a considerable extent, until the last 
of their days. Dr. A. Clarke says, "It was a constant 
and prevalent tradition among the Jews, that both Mo- 
ses and Elijah should appear in the times of the Mes- 
siah, and to this very tradition the disciples refer, Terse 
10;"'^ (i. e. Matt. xvii. 10 : "And his disciples asked 
him, saying, Why then say the scribes that Eliaa must 
first comeV") 

Two different expositions have been given of the evafr 
gelical narrative — one literal, and the other regard^; 
it as merely the record of a dream. Dr. Clarke, in 
common with very many others, adopts the first-named 
intcpretation, and very poetically treats of the appea^ 
ance of the two ancient personages mentioned as a sym- 
bol of the deference paid by the Law and the Prophets 
to the now and better dispensation of Christianity. I 
extract the following, from his somewhat extended com- 
ments on the passage : 



♦ Commculary— N. T. 
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^^That fulness of the Godhead, which dwelt bodily in 
Christ, now shone fbrth through the human nature, and 
manifested to his disciples not only that Divinity which 
Peter had before confessed, chap. xvi. 16, but also the 
glorious resurrection body, in which they should exist in 

the presence of God to eternity Elijah came from 

heaven in the same body which he had upon earth, for 
he was translated^ and did not see death, 2 Kings, ii. 
11. And the body of Moses was probably raised again, 
as a pledge of the resurrection ; and as Christ is to come 
to judge the quick and the dead^ for we shall not all die^ 
but shall all be changed^ 1 Cor. xv. 61, he probably gave 
the full representation of this in the person of Moses, 
who rftVrf, and was thus riused to life, (or appeared now 
as he shall appear when raised from the dead in the last 
day ;) and in the person of Elijah, who never tasted 
death. Both their bodies exhibit the same appearance, 
to show that the bodies of glorified saints are the same, 
whether the person had been translated^ or whether he 

had died We may conceive that the law in the person 

of Moses, the great Jewish legislator ; and the prophets 
in the person of Elijah, the chief of the prophets, came 
now to do homage to Jesus Christ, and to render up 
their authority into his hands ; as he was the end of the 
law, and the grand subject of the predictions of the 
prophets. This appears more particularly from what 
St. Luke says, chap. ix. 81, that Moses and Elijah con- 
versed with our Lord on his death, which he was about 
to accomplish, (to fulfil,^ because in it all the rites, 
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ceremonieiy and $acrifiee$ of the law, as well zsihtpn- 
dictions of the prophets, -were fulfilled.^* 

Like many other commentators, the Doctor here takes 
some important particulars for granted. This is especial- 
ly the case with regard to tlie reason he offers, vhy tie 
bodies of both Moses and Elijah exhibited the same ap- 
pearance. His opinions conoeming ^^the bodies of ^o- 
rificd saints," (whom he believed would arise bodilj is 
the resurrection) doubtless colored the medium through 
which he gazed at this, as well as some other scriptural 
topics. 

I have met with no attempted explanation of tlus sub- 
ject which (to me) appears so rational, as that which is 
given by Mr. Fumess, the Unitarian clergyman to vhom 
I have previously alluded. He considers the appearances 
described as merely tlie phenomena of a dream. There 
is some novelty in his exegesis ; and its interest in tlus, 
if in no other respect, will justify the introduction of au 
extract from it here. Though somewhat lengthy, it viD, 
I think, repay a considerate attention. And whatever 
you may think of its correctness as an exposition of the 
evangelist^s meaning, you will not hesitate to admit its 
plausibility, in many respects, and the ingeniuty ii 
displays. 

"According to Luke, 'Peter and they that were with 
him were heavy with sleep' when tlie Transfiguration be 
gan, and 'when they were awake they saw his glory and 
the two men that stood with him.' 'Heavy with sleep/ 
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Fhis phrase expresses merely a state of drowsiness, and 
therefore it does not convey the sense of the original. 
Fhe words in the original signify that the disciples were 
sank in a deep sleep. They were in a sound slumber, 
cmt of which they awoke to behold the glorious vision. 
Now every plain principle of investigation enjoins it on 
08 to scrutinize the accounts, given by men in this situa- 
tion, of what they saw, when, just waking from sleep, 
they could not have collected their powers, or been at 
•11 prepared for calm and accurate observation. 

It is not said that the Transfiguration took place at 
night, but there is reason to suspect that it was at night 
that these things occurred.^ That the disciples were 
asleep furnishes some ground for this inference. They 
that sleep sleep in the night. It is not likely that Jesus 
would have retired during the day for purposes of devo- 
tbn and prayer. He was accustomed to spend nights 
in prayer. If then the transfiguration happened after 
nightfall, here is an additional reason why we should ex- 
amine this account with great care. Good men and 
wise are liable to be mistaken under such circumstances. 
At all events, whether it was in the night or the day, 
the condition of the witnesses makes it our plain duty to 
weigh the narratives well."t 

After relating the conversation, in reference to the 
Messiahship, which took place a few days previous, 1)e- 
tween Jesus and his disciples ; and stating that their 

*Mr. Barnes says, "It is aot improbable that this was ia the night/' — 
NoU on the pauage. 
t** Jesus and His Biographers," pp. 319, 320. 
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minds were thereby higlilj excited, and filled wikih ^ov* 
ing anticipations in reference to the display of eztenui 
grandeur, which their Jewish edacation led them to sap- 
pose would soon be made, Mr. Fumess continues: 

"In this state of mmd, Peter, James and John, tie 
three whom Jesus had particularly distinguished, andibo 
had every hope of occupying conspicuous ofiBces in the ce- 
lestial kingdom , accompanied their Master up the mountain 
whither he went for the sake of retirement and devotioD. 
Exhausted by the excitement of their present manner of 
life and their dazzling prospects, they fell into a deep 
sleep, Jesus being withdrawn a short distance, engaged 
in meditation and prayer. The visions which engrossed 
his waking thoughts, returned naturally and vividly to 
the mind of Peter in his sleep, and he dreamt that he 
saw his master invested with all that outward ^orj, 
which he had now for some time believed that Jesos 
would shortly assume^ He dreamt ako, as it was so nato* 
ral for a Jew to dream, that ho beheld two of the a&- 
cient prophets, Mooes and Elias, conversing with Jesos, 
and the topic of their conversation was that strange 
event which Peter had been informed by Ins master wss 
to take place at Jerusalem, [the crucifixion^ and whichi 
pcrple^dng and shocking the mind of Peter, had made so 
powerful an impression on him that it connected itself wiA 
his dreams. Thus far, I conceive, the transfiguration wss 
the vision of Peter in his sleep. James and John were 
sleeping all-unconscious and dreamless at his side. 
While Peter was thus dreaming, a cloud arose and 
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rolled over the mountain, *a cloud of light,' or, *a bright 
cloud.' It certainly is not necessary to suppose that 
there was any thing extraordinary in this circumstance. 
As the spot was elevated, the cloud hung low, pass- 
ed very near the group, and appeared to encircle and 
overshadow them. It was atteiM]ed co-instantaneously 
we may suppose with lightning (and therefore it is call- 
ed a bright cloud) and thunder. These startled Peter 
from his vision. To his mind in this half waking state, 
Mose^and Elias naturally appeared to be vanishing. 
In this condition and at this instant, Tvith the impressions 
of his dream still vivid, he exclaimed in great excite- 
ment, ^Lord, it is good for us to be here, and let us 
build three tabernacles, one for thee, one for Moses, and 
one for Elias.' He would fain have detailed the depart 
ing prophets. He could have staid there for ever in 
such blessed company. 

One of the narratives, in reference to this exclama- 
tion of Peter's, states that he *knew »ot wliat to say, 
for he was sore afraid,' and the language of another is, 
*not knowing what he said ;' which tends to confirm the 
mference that, up to this point, the vision had been seen 
<mly by Peter. For if all three, Peter, James, and 
John, saw Moses and Elias, had they all been awake^ 
beholding the old prophets, I see not how it could have 
been said that Peter knew not what he was saying. The 
idea which he expresses is surely a perfectly coherent and 
a very appropriate one, the presence of Moses and Elias 
being supposed, and one too which his companions, had 
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they too perceived the presence of the prophets, musi 
have understood and joined in with all their hearts. Bat 
if we suppose that James and John knew nothing of what 
had thus far been confined exclu^velj to the imagination 
of Peter, until they were suddenly startled from deep, 
probably by the thunder and the sound of Peter's voice, 
and that then they heard him talking of building tabe^ 
nacles, and of Moses and Elias, and observed his bewil- 
dered condition, we perceive how natural it is liiat they, 
wholly at a loss at the moment to understand what Peter 
said, should conceive and say that he knew not what he 
was saying. 

Startled thus suddenly from their slumbers, they heard 
Peter speaking with a rapid, agitated voice, the thunder 
rolhng, and it may be, that at the same moment the light- 
ning flashed upon and illuminated the person of Jesus, 
and they instantly fell prostrate on their faces. Jesus 
came and raised them up, and they looked round and 
beheld no one but Jesus only. 

The thunder, that mysterious phenomenon as it pa^ 
ticularly was in those days, occurring at such a junctuie, 
when the idea of Jesus as the Glorious Messiah was fix- 
ed in their minds, sounded like the articulate voice of 
God. It was God speaking from the cloud, and the one 
engrossing idea of Jesus as the Bon of God gave instant 
and distinct meaning to the awful sound. By the bound- 
less power of the imagination the outward and sensible 
phenomenon was shaped and modulated into the explo- 
sion and symbol of the one overpowering feeling. It is 
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not probable, nor is it at all necessary to suppose, that 
three so interpreted it. If, while two of the three ha^ 
only the impression of a startling sound, the third (Pe« 
ter) instantly conceited it to be a Voice from Heaven, 
the powerful and more definite conviction of this last, 
flailing in with the excited state of feeling to his com- 
panions, would have swept away and superseded their 
less distinct impressions. That is, to speak more plain- 
ly, if one had declared that he heard articulate words, 
the rest would have had neither the power nor the dis- 
position to dispute it, or rather they were fully prepared 
to ^ve in to the belief that a voice had spoken. For 
bad they not heard the sound ? And would they not 
naturally have felt that it was only their fright and be- 
wilderment which prevented them from seeing, hearing 
and understanding more distinctly ?"^ 

It is worthy of note that the Transfiguration is neither 
recorded nor in any instance alluded to by two of the 
three disciples who are said to have been in the mount 
when it took place. Peter, James and John were the 
three. Of these, Peter only refers to it, mid then but 
sUghtly.f John utters not a syllable in relation to it, 
either in his Gospel or Epistles ; and James is equally 
silent on the subject. If it were a miraculous occur- 
rence, (as it is commonly supposed to have been) would 
they not have considered it as of sufficient importance 

* Ibid, p. 322 aad onward. 

f'Z Pet. i. 17, la The graaiBencts of the Second EpisUe of Peter is, 
kowerer, doubted seriously by some of the most learned. See what is 
cited, from Ltrdoer and Norton, on pages 341—344, of these Lectures. 

22# 
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to be recorded ? How happens it, that while it is en- 
tirely omitted by two of those who were present, it is 
mentioned in rather minute detiul by three individoib 
who must have learned the facts from hearsay ; and 
two of whom were never either companions or acquain- 
tances of Him who was transfigured ? 

THIi MIRACULOUS CIRCUMSTANCES SAID TO HAVE 
ATTENDED THE CRUCIFIXION. 

Of these, the Gospel of John contains not the slightest 
account, nor the most remote intimation. And with die 
single exception of the statement that ^^the v^ul of ^ 
temple was rent in twain," no language that necessanl; 
implies a supernatural appearance of any kind, is em- 
ployed by any evangelist besides Matthew. He, and 
he alone, relates the following remarkable phenomena: 

^'The earth did quake, and the rocks rent ; and the 
graves were opened, and many bodies of saints which 
slept, arose, and came out of the graves after his resor 
rection, and went into the holy city, and appeared unto 
many. Now, when the centurion, and they that were 
with him, watching Jesus, saw the earthquake, and 
those things that were done, they feared greatly, say- 
ing. Truly this was the Son of God."* 

Neither Mark nor Luke says anything about the 
earthquake, the rending of the rocks, nor the opening 
of the graves and the arising of the ^^bodies of the saints 
which slept." These are mentioned by Matthew only. 

♦Matt, xxvii. 61— 64. 
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Mark and Luke, it is tnie« speak of the darkness which 
is said to have prevailed. But I see no necessity for 
supposing that this was any thing more than that sombre 
appearance which we have often witnessed during the 
day, occasioned by the arising of dense clouds which in- 
tercept the light of the sun. Luke says, ^^It was about 
the sixth hour, and there was darkness over all the earth 
until the lunth hour. And the sun was darkened.""^ 
Mark's language is, ''There was darkness over the whole 
land," &c.t It is nothing very unusual for the earth's 
surface, to the extent of several miles, to appear dark 
for the space of three or four hours, and then, when the 
clouds disperse, appear all bright again. The expres- 
sions, "over aU Hie earthj^ and "over tiie wJwle landj^ 
I regard as mere rhetorical hyperboles. 

It is by no means improbable that the morning of the 
crucifixion may have chanced to be dark and cloudy. 
If very dark, then, of course, the appalling grandeur 
and impressiveness of the crucifixion-scene would have 
been greatly heightened. And we may suppose that 
those who recorded the death of Jesus, would naturally 
mention the darkness, so peculiarly gloomy at that hour, 
even if they were not themselves overawed with super- 
stitious fear, but looked upon it as a purely natural oc- 
currence. 

Regarded as a poetic allusion to the sombre appear- 
ance which the earth happened to wear at that par- 

* Luke, xxml 44, 45. t Mark, xr. 33. 
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ticular time, iihe concurrent statement of the first three 
evangelists is invested with much sublimity. Modern 
writers frequently indulge in poetic description (rf tbii 
nature. On the day when the remains of Murray were 
exhumed and conveyed to Mount Auburn, it nined. 
The editor of the ^^Trumpet/' in giving an account rf 
the solemnities, spoke of the "weeping heavens.'' Rev. 
Mr. Chapm, in a Fast-Day Sermon, while speaUng of 
the sudden death of President Harrison, (who, it will 
be remembered, died in just thirty days after his inao- 
guration) exclaims, "One short month— -and the Spring 
nuns weep upon his grave !" Similar examples of metft- 
phoric allusion to the ordinary appearances of nature, 
could be collected for the purpose of more ample illitf- 
tration ; but it seems needless to occupy further time in 
relation to this subject. 

THB RESURRECTION OP JESUS. 

This is recorded by all four of the evangelists,* and 
re-asserted in the book of Acte, and in the Epistles of 
Paul. There is, however, some disagreement between 
the several accounts in the Gospels. Matthew akrne 
mentions the occurrence of an earthquake. Ills account 
is as follows : ^^In the end of the Sabbath, as it begaa 
to dawn toward the first day of the week, came Maiy 
Magdalene, and the other Mary to see the sepulchre. 
And behold, there was a great earthquake : for the angel 
of the Lord descended from heaven, and came and 

*Matt. xxTiii. Mark,ZTi. Luke, xxir. Joho, zx. 
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rolled back the stone from the door, and sat upon it. 
His countenance was like lightning, and his raiment 
white as snow. And for fear of him the keepers did 
shake, and became as dead men. And the angel an- 
swered and said unto the women, Fear not ye : for I 
know that ye seek Jesus, which was crucified. He is 
not here : for he is risen, as he said. Come, see the 
place where the Lord lay. And go quickly, and tell 
his disciples, that he is risen from the dead, and behold, 
he goeth before you into Galilee; there shall ye sec 
him : lo, I have told you. And they departed quickly 
from the sepulchre, with fear and great joy; and did 
run to bring his disciples word."* 

Instead of an "angel," whose "countenance was like 
lightning, and his raiment white as snow," Mark speaks 

of "a young man clothed in a long white garment;" 

Luke speaks of ^Hwo men in shining garments;" and 

John's statement is, that there were "two angeh in 
white." 

Matthew seems to represent the "angel" he speaks 
of as sitting upon the stone (which he had rolled back 
firom the door of the sepulchre) when the two Marys 
arrived at the spot ; though we are not certified how 
Jong he had sat there. The account is evidently ellipti- 
cal ; and I do not think we should be justified in infer* 
ring that the writer meant to say, that the angel rolled 
the stone from the mouth of the sepulchre after die wo- 
men had reached the place^ — ^but rather (as I construe 

» Matt. wFiii. 1—8, 
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the narration taken as a whole) that he had removed il 
previously ; — though for what length of time previous!/ 
we have no means of knowing, from any thing that Ma^ 
thew says on the subject. Mark's "young man" is 
spoken of as being inside the tomb, "sitting on the right 
side" ; and Luke and John picture their "two meo," 
alias "angels," as also within the sepulchre. 

The two following particulars appear from the united 
accounts of the four writers : 

1. Jesus is represented as having arisen in the nighty— 
or (what is substantially the same) very early in the 
morning, and while darkness mantled that region of the 
globe wherein he had lived, been crucified, and vas 
buried. 

2. No human being is in any instance spoken of as 
having %eeii him arise. 

HIS ALLEGKD APPKARANCE TO THE TWO MARYS AM) 
TO HIS DISCIPLES, AFTER HE AROSE. 

Matthew speaks of his personally appearing after his 
resurrection, in only two instances — once to "Mary Mag- 
dalene and the other Mary," as they "departed quicklj 
from the sepulchre with fear and great joy, and did nm 
to bring his disciples word" that an "angel" said he had 
risen ;^ and once to the eleven disciples, on a mountain 
in Galilee.f 

Mark mentions his appearing in three instances — onea 
to Mary Magdalene ;t once, "in another form," to "two 

"* Alalt. xxTiii. 8—10. t Ibid, 16—20. X Mark, x^i. 9. 
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of them that had been with hun," "as they walked, and 
went into the country ;"* and "afterward, unto the 
eleven as they sat at meat."t 

liuke says he appeared twice — ^first to two of the 
apostles, who "went that same day to a village called 
£mmaus, which was from Jerusalem about three-score 
farlongs;"^ and afterward, in the evening, to all "the 
eleven," and "them that were with them," "gathered 
together" in "Jerusalem."^ 

In the Gospel ascribed to John, Jesus is said to have 
iKppeared four times subsequent to his resurrection : in 
the first instance, to Mary Magdalene, as she "stood 
irithout at the sepulchre, weeping ;"|| secondly, "thes, 
same day, at evening," to the disciples, "when the doors 
were shut," where they "were assembled, for fear of 
the Jews ;"^ thirdly, "after eight days," to the same 
disciples, who were again assembled, (in the same^lace 
as before, we may perhaps rightly infer, though we are 
not expressly^ so informed) at which time Thomas, pre- 
viously absent, was now with them ;** and the fourth, 
**to the disciples," on the shore of the sea of Tiberias ;|| 
when, as the account seems to imply, he wrought a mi- 
racle. At least, the copious draft of fishes then taken 
was as miraculous as the similar occurrence mentioned 
in the fifth chapter of Luke. 

This last-named appearing is mentioned only in the 
so-called twenty-first chapter of John; which chapter 

« Mark, iti. 10, 12. t Ibid, U. X Luke, uIt. 13. f Ibid, 33—36. 
llJoho,xx. 11— 16. TIbid, 19. ^Jbid,26. tt Ibid, xxi. l->4. 
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was regarded by Grotius aAd Le Clbrc, two Teiy 
emment scholars, as having been written by 9ome otkr 
persan than John, and added to his Gospel.* Do yon 
ask who these men were, and in what repute they have 
been held by those who have dissented from them in 
opinion, on some points ? The first-named personage, 
Grotius, was a native of Holland, bom in 1583. To 
his acquirements and ability. Dr. Adam Clarke, in the 
General Preface to his Commentary on the Bible, bears 
the following testimony : "His learning was very exten- 
sive ; his erudition profound ; and his moderation (to 
subjects of controversy highly praiseworthy. No man 
possessed a more extensive and accurate knowledge of 
the Greek and Latin writers ; and no man has more 
successfully applied them to the illustration of the sacred 
writings." The second individual mentioned (Le Qeic) 
was born at Geneva, in 1657. He was, at the time of 
his death, a professor of philosophy, belles lettres and 
the Hebrew language, in Amsterdam. Bishop Wataon 
styles him "a very able theological critic."'j' 

In Luke's account of an interview between Jesos 
(after his resurrection) and the two disciples who joifl^ 
ncyed towards Emmaus, the former is represented as 
quoting and applying to himself various portions of the 
Old Testament Scriptures. * 'Beginning at Moses, and 
all the prophets, he expounded unto them in all the 
scriptures the things concerning himself." J 

*Sce Campl)€ll'8 Notes, last pa^e Vol. ii. 

t Apology for the Bible, Letter li. IT i 1 . t Luke, xxiT. 27. 
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In anoilier part of fte same chapter, we are told 
lihat Jesus said to the eleven, when he appeared in 
their midst, "These are the words which I spake unto 
jou, while I was yet with you, that all things miist 
be fulfilled which were written in the law of Moses, 
and in the prophets, and in the psalms, concerning 
me/'* 

These alleged mstances of the application of Scripture 
to himself by Jesus, are recorded by Luke, and by him 
only. He, it will be remembered, was not an apostle 
or acquaintance of Jesus ; and, not even in a solitary 
instance, does he assert or intimate, or give us any rea- 
8cm to surmise, that he ever saw him him anywhere, ei- 
ther dead or alive. 

It is supposed that the same interview spoken of by 
Luke, is also referred to by Mark, when he relates the 
appearing of Jesus to the two who "walked and went 
into the country."! His mention of it, however, (if the 
language alluded to can be considered as such) is very 
brief; and he records not a single syllable of the ex- 
tended conversation which is detailed by Luke. Mark, 
you will recollect, never speaks of his having known Je- 
ans personally ; nor is he supposed, by any commenta- 
tors or critics whose writings I have met with, to have 
seen him upon any occasion whatever. 

Of the four evangelists, Matthew and John only were 
aposties and companions of Jesas ; and concerning this 
alleged personal appearing and colloquy, on the road to 

^ Lvke, zxiv. 44. tMark, xYi. 12. 
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Emmaus, they say nothing. They do not allude to it, 
even in tho most obscure and distant manner.' 

It appears from the account, that the two who met Je* 
BUS, or were overtaken by him, had, before his crucifinon, 
been among his most familiar acqudntances ; and jet 
when he "himself drew near and went with them," wluli 
on their journey from Jerusalem to Emmaus, the whole 
distance of which was nearly eight miles,* and even if 
tcr he had talked with them for some time, and "ex- 
pounded unto them" the prophecies, they did not know 
who he was! It is said that "their eyes were holden 
that they sliould not know him." And not till he "sat 
at meat with them," and "took bread, and blessed it, and 
)>rake, and gave to them," did they realize who it was 
tJiey had conversed with. Tlietiy however, we are tdd, 
**their eyes were opened, and they knew him; and he 
vanished out of their sight."| 

When he appeared to Mary, in the garden, near the 
sepulchre where he had lain, and when he had spoken 
to her, it seems she did not recognize liim at first, but 
thought he was the gardener. J And when he "stood 
in the midst" of the eleven, who were assembled at Je 
rusalem, and said to them. Peace be unto you, "thej 
were terrified and afTiightedy and supposed that tbej 
had seen a spirit."^ 

These accounts (especially the statement that h% 
"appeared in miother farvi^^l from that which the Maiyi 

----- - - ^ rni" 

'^'Three-score furlongs." Luke, xxit. 13. tlb. 30, 81. Uno. jjl. 14,11. 
9 Likt, xxiT. 36, 37. il Mark, zti. 13. 
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8aw, to the two disciples going to Eoimaas, and that 
^hen he parted from them he '^vanished out of their 
right,") represent Jesus as being, after his resurrection, 
a sort of Proteus — changing his shape, and presenting 
upon almost every occasion a personal appearance so 
different from that which he wore before his crucifixion, 
that he was not recognized ; but, at one time, was thought 
to be "a spirit." 

And yet, it seems to have been the design of the wri- 
ters to convey the idea that he arose with the self -same 
hody that was suspended on the cross and afterward laid 
in the tomb. At least, so they are commonly imder- 
stood : and John, though he docs not say directly, yet 
seems to imply, by the connection in which his language 
occurs, that Jesus showed the wound in his side, and the 
nail-prints in his hands, when he was seen and touched 
by die doubting Thomas.''^ 

It is difficult, however, for any of us to believe that 
the literal body of Christ — the corporeal system of flesh 
and blood, bone, sinew, muscle, teeth, eyes and hair, 
and whatever garment it may have been clothed with — 
actually passed through a door that was shut, or entered 
a room otherwise than through a visible aperture ; which 
John apparently intends to say was the fact. The fol* 
lowing is his language : "The same day at evening, be- 
ing the first day of the week, wuen tub doors weke 
SHUT where the discijJes were assembled for fear of the 
Jews, came Jesus and stood in the midst, and saith tmto 

♦John, XX. 27. 
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them, Peace be unto you And after eight days again 

his disciples were within, and Thomas with them: then 
came Jesus, the doors bbing shut, and stood in the 
midst, and said. Peace be unto you."* 

This subject has been attended with perplexity in die 
minds of learned commentators of different religions 
persuasions. As I have no other wish than to giTO 
a perfectly fair representation of the case, I will 
here quote the remarks of three distinguished Biblical 
scholars. 

Dr. Adam Clarke. ^^The doom were iJiut—fof 
fear of the JewBi We do not find that the Jews deagfr 

ed to molest the disciples : but as they had proceeded 

80 far as to put Christ to death, the fiedth of the diflo- 
ples not being very strong, they were led to think thit 
they should be the next victims if found. Some flunk, 
therefore, that they had the doors not only Bhut bntta^ 
ricadoed : nevertheless, Jesus came in, the doare hemg 
shut J i. e. while they continued shut. But how? By 
his almighty power: and further we know not. Tetit 
b quite possible, that no miraculous influence is here in* 
tended. The doors might be shut for fear of the Jews; 
and Jesus might open them, and enter in the ordintiy 
way. Where there is no need for a miracle, a nuitde 
is never wrought.''! 

Dr. Geo. Campbell. "The words do not necessir 
lily imply, that whilst the doors continued shut, our 
Lord entered miraculously. The original is even mut 

* Joha, xz. If, 26. t CommeDiary on N. T> 
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literally rendered having been shut, than beiiig sJiut^ or 
wJien they were shut; as it is the preterperfect, not the 
present or imperfect participle. They may have been, 
therefore, for aught related by the evangelist, made by 
miracle to fly open and give him access."=^ 

Prof. Tholuck, of Germuni/. "It may be asked 
whether the manner in which the Lord appeared to them 
involves in itself any thing miraculous ? The first cir- 
cumstance which may be adduced in favor of that sup- 
position is the fact that "the doors were closed." The 
Fathers of the Church and the Lutheran theologians be- 
lieve that the body of the Redeemer was transfigured or 
glorified, and that of a consequence he was able to enter 
in a supernatural manner without opening the door. The 
doctrine of the Ubicjuity of Christ's body, which they 
sought to establish, was the chief reason why the Lutheran 
theologians maintiuned this view with so much zeal. The 
judgment denounced by Calvin against this explanation is 
severe: facessant istae pueriles argutiae ! 'away with these 
puerile conceits !' That the body of the risen Saviour 
CDuld not yet have been glorified is rendered apparent 
from irhat follows — the exhibition of his wounds, and, as 
stated by Luke, his eating with the disciples. It might 
now be said that his appearance before them took place 
altogether in the ordinary way ; that the reason why the 
Evangelist mentions the closed doors is found in the 
circumstance that he wished to intimate the dangerous 
condition in which they stood on account of the Jews — 

* QampbeU't Notes on the Gotpclf . 
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that John omits to mention the &c% thai the diadples 
opened the door, simply because it was a matter whicb 
would be self-evident* But, even though this view mi^t 
not be altogether inadmissible, it is still not the most 
probable one. Here and in verse 26, 'he stood in thdr 
midst,' seems to convoy the impression that the disdpks 
did not observe his arrival, but that they saw him all of 
a sudden. The Persic version here translates: Hhey 
saw him suddenly standing among them.' The Spanisli 
translation corresponds with this. And besides, BUice 
we find it stated in Luke 24 : 37, that at his entra&ee 
the disciples, instead of hastening to him full of joy H 
Mary did, were in astonishment, and supposed that tky 
saw a spirit ; this also furnishes evidence that the mode 
of his entrance was not the ordinary one. And finally, 
a consideration which appears to be one of especial mo- 
ment here is, that John could have had no cause what* 
ever to repeat in vcr. 26 that the doors were closed, un- 
less that tact were particulary connected with the manner 
of Jesus' entrance. To all rf which must be added 
t!ie circumstance mentioned in Luke 24 : 81, *and he 
vanished out of their sight.' True, even in recent timfis, 
Jalin, in his Theological Remains, has attempted to ee- 
tablLsh the view set forth in the Syriac, which refert 
it simply to his going away ; but to the unprejudiced 
exogetical sense the expression evidently implies somt 
thing different. Without undertaking to determine 
therefore the manner in which Jesus suddenly e^te^ 
eJ into the midst of his disciples, we must still believe 
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tliat it involved somewhat of a miraculous charac- 
ter."* 

It will be recollected by those who heard the lectures 
of Prof. BuSHj delivered in this village, about a year 
since, that he advanced, and with no little ingenuity en- 
deavored to sustain by reasoning, the idea that Jesua 
did not arise, and subsequently appear to the women 
and the disciples, in the identical body which was 
crucified ; but in a spiritual body — an incorporeal, im* 
palpable spirit-identity, which (to use his own expres- 
sion) was "eliminated" from the natural body. He ar- 
gued that the alleged appearing and disappearing of Je- 
sus, his instantaneously recognized presence in the midst 
of his disciples, and his sudden vanishing, resulted solely 
from the sudden and miraculous opening and shutting of 
a spiritual eye in each of the beholders, whereby they 
were enabled to gaze in upon the realities of the spiritual 
world, and to see there the risen and glorified Christ, 
This view of the subject, he thouglit, would completely 
obviate the difficulty arising from the opposite view, 
when considered in connection with the plain declaration 
that the door was shut when Jesus entered the room : 
for gross matter is not impervious to spirit. 

In reply to the objection, founded on the following 
words of Jesus to the agitated and fearful disciples, 
*' Behold my hands and my feet, that it is I myself: 
handle me, and see ; for a spirit hath not flesli and 

X'omment iry on Ibe Gospel of John. Kaufman's translation. 
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bones, as ye see me Live,"* — ^he remarked that the ori- 
ginal word rendered ''spirit" in our version, was cll^ 
rently emi)loyed by the Jews, in the time of Christ, to 
signify a "ghost," or a spectral appearance of any kind. 
lie suppose! that the disciples' alarm was occasioned by 
their having fancied "that they had seen a spirit" of 
this sort. And he construed the language of Jesus, as 
meaning simply that a "spirit," or indefinitely-shapen 
ghost, had not a perceptible identity, such as they saw 
that he had. He considered the phrase "flesh and bones'* 
as implying nothing more than recognizable identity. 

There is certainly something very ingenious in fliis 
mode of interpretation ; and the smcere and devoui 
manner in which it was set forth inspired me with a sen- 
timent of profound respect for its learned projector. But, 
as it seems to me, it seriously conflicts with the plain 
statement of Luke, (supposing him to refer to the same 
meeting mentioned by John) which is, that Jesus "said 
unto them. Have ye here any meat ? And they gave 
him a piece of a broiled fish, and of a honey-comb. And 
he took it, and did eat before them."| Is it reasonable to 
suppose that a materially incorporeal being has a mou4 
and a stomach, with which to eat and digest material foodl 

WHAT DOES THE STORY OF THE RESURRECTION PR0VE1 

Admitting it to be true, just as related, what great 
fact does it demonstrate ? Why, this — and this onb/: 
that Christ's body was somehow resuscitated, and he 

■* Lukt, xxiT. 39. t Ibid, 41—43. 
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rt'tia'n'\l to this state of oxi.'^tence wherein vio now are, 
after having once departed from it I am unable to see 
in this event any thing like a demonstration of human 
immartdlify: for Jesus tarried here but a thort tinie 
after his return — only forty days, at the utmost, accord- 
ing to fhe testimony contained in the book called the 
Acts of the Apostles.* 

How could his coming hack to this corporeal state of 
sentient being, show demonstrably that lie or any one> 
else would live forever in a sphere of existence that is 
purely spiritual f What analogical coherence is there, 
between the idea of a man's return to thiB world, after 
leaving it, and the endless existence of himself, and 
kindred humanity, in another world ': How could die re- 
mvestment of his spirit with the cast-off robe of mortaU' 
Ufj furnish demonstrative proof that he and all mankind 
would finally be clothed with the garment of tT/imortality ? 

As far as the idea of spiritual and immortal existence 
may be concerned, is not the hypothesis of Prof. Bush 
(however much it may conflict with the letter of the 
evangelical records) far more significant and demonstra- 
tive than the theory which is commonly received ? His be- 
lief is, that Jesus was already in a spiritual and incorrup- 
tible state of entity, when his disciples saw and convers- 
ed with him. He believes that when, as they say, Christ 
appeared^ a miraculous effect was wrought upon themy 
not upon Jesus ; he supposes that a window of this ^^earth- 
ly house" was opened, through which they gazed into the 

*Acts, i. 3, 
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boundless region of spiritual existence, and belield Jesus 
there^ and held blissful communion with him. I con- 
fess that though I am not convinced that this theory is 
correct, as a scriptural exegesis ; yet, to my mmd, it 
seems more satisfactory and is fraught with deeper mean- 
ing, in the way of demonstrating immortality, than the 
opposite idea of the re-animation of Christ's physical 
body. 

Whether Christ was sentient or entirely unconscions 
during the three days that intervened between the Cru- 
cifixion and the Resurrection, we are not informed. No 
language is ascribed to him, in the accounts of the sev- 
eral interviews which he held with the disciples and \riili 
his faithful female friends, which expresses or implies 
that he uttered, in their presence, a single syllable co&- 
cerning the character of the future life. Nay, we aw 
in no instance given to understand, by the evangelists, 
that he so much as barely alluded to the future state in 
any way! K he arose from the dead for the express 
purpose of confirming man's hope of immortality, is it 
not likely that he would have said something on that 
subject, to the trembling, doubting apostles ? If he gave 
them no information concerning the mode of man's im- 
mortal existence, and imparted not the slightest degree 
of knowledge in relation to our future employments, or 
condition as respects weal or woe, how did the ample 
fact of his return to this life demonstrate to his disciplel 
that he and they should live beyond the grave, any 
more conclusively than the resurrection of Lazarus^ of 
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Jaaros' danghter, or of the young man at Nain? 
Would not the return of Lazarus to this state of being, 
prove as much, concerning the future life, as the essen- 
tially similar return of Jems? And if so, is not the 
importance of the subject of the alleged, tangible resur- 
rection of the latter, often vastly overrated ? 

If you relinquish the idea of the vital resuscitation of 
the identical body that "was crucified, — or if you say that 
other facts and circumstances are to be considered in 
connection with this, before it can be regarded as a 
demonstrative proof of human immortality, — then, of 
course, the aspect of the case is somewhat changed. If 
you cannot rely solely upon the physical resurrection as 
a proof of immortality, then it is not, in itself, a demon- 
stration of any thing but a re-awakening to this mortal 
life. If you say it proves the truth of a future existence 
because Jesus came back and taugJit that great truth, 
then you rely upon his teaching j and not on the mere 
fact of his revisiting this world. But, if this be your 
conclusion, pray tell me where is the evidence that he so 
taught, after he arose ? The evangelists are silent on 
this point. 

I am wholly unable to perceive how the resurrection 
of his material, fleshly body, — with the identical wounds 
inflicted on it at the crucifixion, — is a model or demon- 
stration of our resurrection, unless we are also to arise 
bodily, with the same physical constitution that is l^d 
in the tomb ; which, unless artificially preserved, soon 
decays. 
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If, however, the material bodies of ail mankind are to 
be raised from beneath the sod, to be re-animated bj 
the sensttous life and possessed by the spirits of their 
former occupants, and to walk again upon the surface of 
thb material earth, (that is to say, if we are all to come 
back, at some future time, and live here again) then, of 
course, I freely admit that the raising and re-animadng 
of Christ's body may be considered as, in some respects, 
a model-representation of the resurrection of universal 
humanity. But even then, the analogy or parallel irhich 
may be instituted or drawn between the two cases is only 
partial : because Christ is said to have lain only tkm 
days before he was brought to life again ; whereas the 
bodies of the rest of the human race all lie and moulder 
back to their original dust. The re-awakening <^ un 
inammate body before it has begun to decay, is not i 
complete representation of the re-orffonizing of a ODC^ 
similar body from its bleached and dislocated bones a&d 
the powdered remains of its flesh. 

A still-further consideration presents itself, vis. If 
Jesus re-appeared only in the same body thai was once 
murdered, we cannot be assured that he was re-awaken* 
ed to live forever: because, for aught that appears to 
the contrary, he might have been killed affcdn^ had his 
enemies obtained possession of him. If his fleshy haads 
retained the prints of the nails whereby he was fiuteaed 
to the cross, and if there were still visible in his mde the 
wound occasioned by the soldier's spear, what reason 
have we to believe, without some collateral proof, thit 
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his renewed life was indestructible ? Is it not universal- 
ly admitted, that what has once occurred may happen 
again, unless a barrier of demonstrated impossibility stand 
in the way ? We are not certified that the resurrection- 
body was submitted to any sort of test^ to show that it 
could not be agidn paralyzed, or finally destroyed. Did 
not Lazarus and the widow's son probably die again, after 
having been once brought back to this life ? Lazarus is 
said to have been dead four days — one day longer than 
Jesus was. But you will perhaps say that the latter 
was made immortal at the ascension. Of tliis subject, 
we will treat, in a moment or two. 

The members of one class of advocates for the mate- 
terial resurrection of Jesus, are consistent. I mean those 
who believe that all human kindle to be so raised. Of 
this class, among Universalists may be mentioned Eev. 
Walter Balfour, of Charlestown, Mass., a native Scotch- 
man, highly respected for his evident sincerity and moral 
uprightness. And perhaps I should do no injustice, were 
I to include within this division of believers, the major 
portions of the Episcopalian, Orthodox Congregational 
and Presbyterian, Methodist and Calvinistic Baptist de- 
nominations. That they believe in an actual resurrection 
of the body, either in its present state or changed some- 
what, I infer from the manner in which they allude to 
the subject in their sermons, exhortations and prayers, — 
though it must be acknowledged that they speak rather 
vaguely. 

Mr. Bidfour is of opinion that the only endence of 

24 
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another life for mankind is contained in the New Testa- 
ment. He thinks we shall all lie unconscious until a 
period called ^Hhe last day," when we shall arise aniiil- 
taneously. He says : "On my views, every man is en- 
tirely shut up for hope of future life and happness to 
his being raised again from the deadj [i. e. rai^ 
bodily.'] If not rdsed up at the last day by Jesus 
Christ, the hope of man is forever perished. The cer- 
tainty of this depends on the fact of Christ's resurrec- 
tion.'** 

Singular ideas are suggested to the mind when we 
think of the physical re-organization of those who have 
been killed in battle, and whose limbs have been detach- 
ed from the trunk, and scattered in different directions; 
those who have had some of their limbs amputated, and 
lived many yeara afterward ; and those whose mortal re- 
mains have been burned to ashes, and in some cases 
thrown into a river. 

If the corporeal resurrection is not to con»st of the 
re-organization of the bodies which we now have, then it 
will be an essentially new creation; and it may be that 
the wind deposited in the resurrection-body will be tw 
also. Where, then, is the sure hope that we shall live 
again, based on the theory of a bodily resurrection! 
And yet, is not such a resurrection the only one that 
Christ's bodily renewal may demonsiratej if indeed^it 
can be said to demonstrate any? 

"* Essays on the lutermediate State of ibe Dead, p. 124. 
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THE ASCENSION. 

Tliis occurrence is neither mentioned nor hinted at by 
Matthew or John; although they alone, of the four 
evangelical writers, were apostles and companions of Je- 
sus ; and, of the four, were the only ones who are al- 
leged to have been present and to have seen him ascend. 

It is recorded only in the Gospels of Mark and Luke, 
and in the book termed the Acts of the Apostles. And 
in the two first-named books the mention of it is very 
brief, and quite vague and indefinite as respects the 
mode of the alleged fact. 

The event is said to have taken place immediately 
after Jesus had held a conversation with the eleven dis- 
ciples, and in sight of them all. Tlie accounts of it, 
which are given by the writers of the books just men- 
tioned, I will here quote, entire : 

"So then, after the Lord had spoken unto them, he 
was received up into heaven, and sat on the right hand 
of God."* 

"He led them out as far as to Bethany: and he lifted 
up his hands, and blessed them. And it came to pass, 
while he blessed them, he was parted from them, and 
carried up into heaven.^f 

"When he had spoken these things, while they be- 
held, he was taken up ; and a cloud received him out of 
their sight. And while they looked steadfastly toward 
heaven as he went up, behold, two men stood by them 

* Mark, xtL 19. t Loke, zjut. 50, 51. 
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in white apparel ; which also said, Ye men of Galilee, 
why stand ye gazing up into heaven ? this same Jesos 
which is taken up from you into heaven, shall so come 
in like manner as ye have seen him go into heaven."^ 

Immediately succeeding this latter account, is the 
following statement concerning the disciples after they 
had witnessed the mysterious disappearance: "Then 
returned they unto Jerusalem, from the mount called 
Olivet, which is from Jerusalem a sabbath-day's jour 
ney."| It has been inferred from this that the ascen- 
sion took place from the Mount of Olives, or Mount Oli- 
vet, as it is often termed. But in the Gospel of Luke 
it is represented that Jesus arose from Bethany: "he 

led them out as far as to Bethany; and he was 

parted from them, and carried up into heaven." This 
seeming discrepancy is, however, sought to be reconciled 
by a consideration of the fact, asserted by learned geogrtr 
phers, that although the village of Bethany lay heyofhi 
the Mount of Olives, on the way to Jericho, yet the 
tract or district bearing that name (and including the 
territory of the village) commenced on the eastern de- 
clivity of said Mount. It is, therefore, deemed fairly 
supposablo that Jesus went up from the outskirt of 
Bethany, near the boundary-line, perhaps on the side of 
the Mount. This method of remo\'ing the apparent diffi- 
culty in this case, was devised by Dr. Lightfoot.J 

*AcU, i. 9— II. t Ibid, 12. 

tHis writings were orit^inalty published in London, in 1684. in t«* 
Tolumes, and entiiled "The works of the reverend and learned Jofai 
LighUoot, D. D., late Master of Katherine H»ll; in Cambridge.** 
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You will please observe particularly, that according 
to this supposition (which is the only one that harmo- 
nises the seemingly discordant statements in Luke's 
Gospel and in Acts) Christ ascended not from the sumr 
tnit of the Mount, but from its side^ — probably some 
way down. 

Dr. Adam Clarke informs us that "some men of con- 
siderable learning and ingenuity" have entertained the 
opinion that Jesus "did not ascend to heaven ; that his 
being taken upy signifies his going into some mountain, 
ihe top of which was covered with clouds or thick va- 
pors, and tiiat the two men in white garments were two 
priests or Levites^ who simply informed the disciples of 
his revisiting them again at some future time.*" The 
Doctor himself, however, scouts this interpretation. IIo 
Styles it "a miserable comment"; and says of certain 
''critics and divines," that they "take a most sinful lati- 
tude on subjects of this kind." He also siys, "One 
would suppose that an opinion of this kind could hardly 
ever obtain credit among people professing Christianitj/y 
(I suppose it was equally surprising to the Dr. that any 
one claiming; to be a Christian should denv the miracu- 
lous conception of Jesus, or the doctrine of the Trinity.) 
Who the learned and ingenious men were, that adopted 
the opinion referred to, we are not given to understand. 
It may be fairly presumed, however, from the lasU<|uote(l 
remark of the Doctor, that (in whatever light he regard- 
ed them) they themselves claimed to be, in some sense, 

^ CouunenUry oo He^ T«tUincat. Hemark« on Acis, i. 9. 

2\* 
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nominal Christians. Whether the opinion stated be m- 
sonablo or absurd those who listen to me are capable of 
deciding for themselves. I therefore make no attempt 
to forestall their judgment. 

If Jesus really ascended, bodily, into the air, what 
became of him ? Whither did he finally go ? It is saiJ 
that "he went ?ep."* How /ar up ? We are told that 
he was "carried up into heaven."| Mark says he "was 
received up into heaven, and sat on the right hand of 
God."t Whore is the "heaven" to which he arose? 
In what direction did he probably go to reach it ? "Up ' 
is a very indefinite term, except as used relatively. 
The point of space so called by the Chinese, on the other 
side of the globe, we should call down. As the earth is 
8i>hcrical in shape and is continually rolling over, it would 
be impossible to tell whither Jesus went, even supposing 
him to have ascended from Mount Olivet in a perpen- 
dicularly straight line ; unless we could ascertmn the day 
<'f the week and month, and also the hour of the day at 
which the ascension took place, so as to calculate the 
earth's exact relative position at that time I It seenas 
that those who saw him arise from the ground where he 
had stood, soon lost all view of him, for "a cloud receiv- 
ed him out of their sight."§ 

Is it to be supposed that after he had gone up some 
distance, his material body was miraculously etherealiied, 
or by a purely natural process dissipated into thin air, 

* \cts, i. 10. tLukOj xxir. 51. t Mark, zri. 19. f Acts, i. 9. 
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leaving his sjnrit to ascend to "heaven"? Or is it proba- 
ble that he soared away bodily to some other planetary 
orb ? The one nearest to our earth is the Moon, as we 
term it ; and that lies at a distance of no less than two 
hundred and forty thousand miles. Miracle on mira- 
cle must have been performed to enable his body to 
counteract the influence of the earth's attraction, and to 
preserve its vitality while beyond the earth's atmosphere 
which extends but a few miles. 

ilany have supposed (and I believe the idea is promi- 
nently set forth by Mr. Miller and his coadjutors) that 
Chiist will descend upon the earth, at some future time, 
in the same bodily form in which he is said to have visj- 
bly ascended. Are they who adopt this conclusion very 
much out of the way, if the "two men in white apparel" 
(who, it is thought by some, were anr/els,^ spoke the truth 
to the apostles, when they addressed them in the follow- 
ing language ? "Ye m?n of Galileo, why stand ye gazing 
up into heaven ? this same Jesl'S which is taken up from 
you into heaven, shall so come in like manner as ye 
have seen him go into heaven."* 

This story of the ascension of Jesus is not wholly un- 
paralleled. Two somewhat similar cases, as you very 
well know, are mentioned in the Old Testament. I refer 
t>) the translation of Enoch and Elijah. The exit of the 
former is recorded with exceeding brevity, in the book 

♦Acl«, »• 11. 
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of Genesis : '^Enoch T?alked with God ; and he was not, 
for God took him."* To this event the writer of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews thus alludes : '^By faith Enoch 
was translated, that he should not see death ; and was 
not found, because God had translated him : for before 
his translation he had this testimony, that he pleased 
God."t 

The ascension of Elijah, as we are told, took place in 
the following manner. He and Elisha were journeying, 
on foot ; "and it came to pass, as they still went on and 
talked, that behold, there appeared a chariot of fire, and 
horsos of fire, and parted them both asunder ; and Elijah 
went up by a whirlwind into heaven. And Elisha saw 
it, and he cried. My father, my father, the chariot of Is- 
rael, and the horsemen thereof! And he saw him no 
more." J This account is far more wonderful than those 
which Mark and Luke give us of the aerial flight of J^ 
BUS. The display must havo been more gorgeous and 
imposing, and therefore we may suppose it required the 
greater exercise of superhuman power. Moreover, as 
the account was evidently intended to imply, it was an 
event more fully attested : for only elei^en persons saw 
Jesus disappear ; whereas, in the case of Elijah, "/.ftjf 
men of the sons of the prophets [of Jericho] went, and 
stood to view afar off."§ 

Whatever may be the opinion of others, I feel no heo- 
tation in classing the ascension of Jesus with the stories 
of the miraculous disappearance of Enoch and Elijah. 

* Gen. T. 34. t Heb. xi. 5. t2 Kings, ii. 1 1, 12. § Ibid, 7. 
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I have no more reason to believe the former than the 
two latter ; and I have no greater evidence of the truth 
of either, than of the Hegira of Mahomet. 

Another marvellous disappearance is mentioned in the 
New Testament ; but whether it was an actual ascen- 
non or not, we are uninformed. I have allusion to 
the case of Philip, when he had baptized the eunuch. 
"When they were come up out of the water, the Spirit 
of the Lord caught away PhiUp, that the eunuch saw 
him no more."* 

WAS MIRACULOUS POWER THE CROWNING GIFT 

OF JESUS? 

Was it the chief element of his superiority ? So it 

b contended by preachers not a few. But if they are 

right in their conclusion, he was no greater than Elijah, 

of Old Testament memory. Compare the miracles of 

the two. Jesus is said to have fed "five thousand men, 

besides women and children," with five loaves and two 

fishes; and after "they did all eat and were filled, they 

took up of the fragments that remained twelve baskets 

full."t This was wonderful: but did Elijah fall much 

short of doing something equal to it, when he replenished 

the widow's oil-cruise and meal-barrel, and kept up the 

supply for about two years ? J We are told that Jesus 

raised the dead. This, however, (as we are assured on 

equally canonical authority) is no more than Elijah did : 

for he brought to life the widow's son when "there was 

* Acu, Till. 39. tSee Matt. xiT. 15-21. X 1 Kings, ztu. 12^1 0, 
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no breath left in him."* And similar wonders are is- 
cribed to Elijah's successor, £lisha.t 

If we may believe the Old Testament, Jesus did no- 
thing greater, in the way of miracle-working, than what 
had been done before. It is true, he is said to have 
stilled the waves of a stormy sea. But, according to 
the writer of the Pentateuch, Moses did something as 
great as this : ho stretched out his hand, and, obedient 
to the signal, the waves of the Red Sea were parted, so 
that "the children of Israel went into the midst of the 
sea upon the dry ground : and the waters were a wall 
unto them on their right hand, and on their left/'t ^^ 
both Elijah and Elisha parted the waters of the river 
Jordan, by smiting them with a mantle, so that "they 
were divided hither and thither," and the prophets "went 
over on dry ground."^ 

In respect to the performance of miracles, who of his 
predecessors did Jesus surpass ? Even in his own time, 
his curative works were successfully imitated by persons 
whom he had not commissioned nor endowed. || 

WAS JESUS MORK THAN HUMAN? 

What sort or degree of evidence have we that he 

was inherently above the grade or capacity of human 

- 

* 1 Kinn, xvii. 17—24. 

tSee 2 Kings, iv. 1—7, 32—35. Was not the first of these two mill* 
cies equal to the changing of water into wine, mentioned in John, ii« 
1 — 10. The mode in each case eeems to have been somewhat the nme. 
If one of the miracles he superior to the other, it was liUisha's : fi»r bt 
created oti, instead of chanj^ing a liquid already provided. 

t Exodus, xiT. 22. 12 Kings, ii. 8, 14. JiSee Mark, ix. 38. 
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nature ? What reason have we to mippo9e that each 
was the fact, save his alleged superhuman conception ¥ 
The rniradeM furnish no support to the idea ; for they 
were equalled, before he entered this world, by person- 
ages confessedly human-bom and humanly frail. Trini- 
tarians might adduce his own declaration, ^^I and my fa- 
ther are one."* But in reply to the argument sought 
to be based on this brief sentence, it may be said with 
much force and proiiriety that Jesus prayed that his 
followers might be one with him in the same sense in 
which he and God were one : and yet no person — ^not 
even a Trinitarian, I presume — contends that he prayed 
for the chosen disciples and their followers to be made 

constitutionally superhuman. "I pray for them, 

that they all may be one ; as thou, Father, art in me, 
and I in thee, that they also may be one in us."f 

The writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews asserts that 
Jesus "was in all points tempted like as we are."t It 
is hardly supposable that this would be the case with a 
superhuman being. It is worthy of mention that Jesus 
is almost invariably said to have styled himself "the 
Son of Man." The title, "Son of God,''' was applied 
to him by others. 

I consider Jesus as being, in a moral point of view, 
(especially in his love and forgiveness) a model of per- 
fected humanity. There is nothing which, as I see, mili- 
tates against the conclusion that such was his character. 
I regard his severe denunciations of the hypocritical and 

* John, X. 30. t Ibid, xvii . 9, 21 . t Heb. iv. 15. 
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extremely wicked, as nothing more than boldly relieied 
metaphoric depicturings of their actual baseness, and 
the inevitable consequences of their iniquity; vhicli 
consequences he had not the power to avert, and which 
therefore so moved his compassion that he excymed, 
'^0 Jerusalem, Jerusalem, thou that killest the prophets, 
and stonest them which are sent unto thee, how often 
would I have gathered thy children together, even as a 
hen gathereth her chickens under her wings, and ye 
would not !"* Considering Jesus as thus inseparably 
linked with humanity, — a veritable brother to us,— his 
exhortation for us to follow him appears reasonable, and 
is far more significant, to me, than it is when he is re- 
garded as superhuman. If his virtue was not the result 
of self-dbcipline and voluntary obedience to the ever 
lasting law of Right, it was, as it seems to me, rather 
negative. Who of us would be otherwise than holy, if 
we all were so constituted that it were absolutely impoi- 
sible for us ever to be sinful ? 

It 13 impossible to ascertain at what period in the his- 
tory of the Church, Jesus and God were first conffldered 
as being, in nature and person, one and the same. The 
learned Dr. Priestly examined this matter more thorough- 
ly, perhaps, than almost any other individual. In one 
of his works, which evinces great historical research, 
he 'says : ^' We find nothing like divinity ascribed to 
Christ before Justin Martyr (A. D. 141) who from be- 

*MaU. xziii. 37. 
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ng a philoeopher became a Christian, but always retidn* 
id the peculiar habit of his former profession.''*" 

At an early date, various opinions prevailed concern- 
ing the nature and origin of Jesus. The same writer 
bom whom I have just quoted, in speaking of ihe Naza- 
renes, or Ebionites, as they were sometimes termed, who 
floarished in the second century, informs us that ^^some 
of them supposed that Christ was the son of Joseph as 
well as of Mary, while others of them held that he had 
no natural father, but had a miraculous birth."| 

Of some other classes of eariy Christians, the same 
SQthor says : "In order to exalt their idea of Jesus Christ, 
it being then a received opinion among the philosophers 
that all souls had pre-existed, they conceived his soul, 
not to have been like those of common men (which were 
generally supposed to have been the production of in- 
ferior beings) but a principal emaiiatian from the divine 
mind itself, ^d that an intelligence of so high a rank 
either animated the body of Jesus from the beginning, 
or entered into bun at his baptism. There was, however, 
a great diversity of opinion on this subject; and indeed 
there was room enough for it, in a system which was not 
founded on any observation, but was the mere creature 
of fancy. But all these philosophizing christians had the 
same general object, which was to make the religion of 
Christ MORB BBPUTABLB by adding to the dignity of our 
Lord's person." J 

•'*Hittor3r of the Comiptloni of CliriftiaDitjr/* Put i. Metion 2. 
t Ibid, sec. 1 . t Ibid, lec. 2. 

25 
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To enumerate in detail all the superstitious theories 
and conjectures concerning Christ, which from time to 
time arose and were more or less sacredlj believed, dur- 
ing some of the fii*st centuries of the Church's histoir, 
would consume a great deal of time. On this accoant 
I must pass over manj, the mention of some of ^liich 
would excite in us an emotion of pity for the weakness 
and credulity of those who received them as verily true. 
I will, however, present you with some brief statements 
of a few of them, from the elaborate collection of Dr. 
Priestly. They will serve to give us a partially realiang 
idea of the droll and absurd fancies that were once 
cherished : 

"Marcion [about A. D. 150] held that Christ was 
not bom at all, but that the Son of God took the exte- 
rior form of man, without being bom, or gradually groi- 
ing up to a proper size, and showed hhmelf at once in 
Galilee, a man full f/rown,^^^ 

^^But the most ridiculous of all opinions that was, 
perhaps, ever seriously mamtained, and which yet pro- 
ceeded from an unfeigned respect to Christ, was one tbat 
was started in the ninth century, about the manner in 
which Christ was bom of the virgin. For Paschaaus 
Radbert, the same who was so much concerned in estab- 
lishing the doctrine of transubstantiation, composed in 
this century an elaborate treatise, to prove that Christ 
was bom without his mother's womb being opened, in 

*Hi8L Corrapliont, pArt i. sec. 2. 
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the same manner as be supposed him to have come into 
the chamber where the disciples were assembled, after 
the doors were shut."* 

[From A. D. 370 to 400.] "This being an age in 
which great compliments were paid to the virgin Mary, 
among other appellations it became customary to call 
her the mother of God^^ 

"Peter Gnapheus, bishop of Antioch, m the fifth cen- 
tury, was the first who introduced the worship of Mary, 
appointing her name to be called upon in the prayers of 
the church. Already in the fourth century there was a 
controversy in Arabia in respect to her, whether, after 
Jesus was bom, she lived with her husband Joseph as his 
wife, or not. Some then worshipped her as a £oddeas, 
made libations, sacrifices, and oblations, to appease her 
anger and seek her favor. For the times were ripe for 
the most absurd superstitions. Elsewhere the above 
question was discussed, and it was deemed of such mo- 
ment, that in 389 the council of Capua condemned Bo- 
nosus, a bishop of Macedonia, for maintaining that Mary 
was not always a virgin." J 

It seems to me reasonable to suppose that the stoiy 
of the miraculous conception of Jesus may have origi- 
nated among some of those who, in an early age of the 
Church, cherished for him a superstitious veneration. 
Not only among the semi-barbarous, but in the midst of 
those who consider themselves highly civilized and en- 

* mst. Camip., Part i. sec. 10. tibid, tec. 8. t IbiJ, Part iT. sec. 4. 
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lightened, b often evinced a tendency to deify a man of 
genius, who, by his achievmente in some departm^t of 
effort, astonishes his less gifted or less proficient fellow- 
men. Under a hereditary monarchical govemmeDt, 
where the mass of mind is so pervaded with the idea of 
the superiority of royal over plebeian blood, that it al- 
most instinctively associates a thought of nobility in raak 
or descent with the exhibition of mental pre^minence^it 
would not, I think, be impossible to cultivate and bring 
to maturity, within one or two centuries, an entirely &bu- 
lous story of some wonderful circumstances having at- 
tended the birth of a mental or moral phenomenon, irbo 
should be so much in advance of lus age as to be looked 
upon with veneration and but partially understood. It 
seems to me, judging from the history of man, even in 
modem times, that this might be effected without the 
downright perpetration of intentional falsehood on the 
part of any one. We know that where superstitious 
conjecture, aided by a few circumstances that are in 
some respects truly wonder-exciting, sketches a marvellous 
outline, it is not the most difficult matter conceivable for 
the imagination to finish the picture, and by lights and 
shades (particularly the latter) to make certain figures 
appear in such distinct relievo and to present such an 
aspect as really to deceive those who stand at a little 
distance, and who never approaoh very nearly to the spot 
to examine more minutely. 

If a man distinguish himself by any unusual exploit 
or by the sure manifestation of intellectual and moral 
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greatness, we at once, as it were instinctivelj and in spite 
of our republican, equalizing education, feel a sentiment 
of respect for him ; which perhaps gradually deepens 
almost to a sort of veneration. 

Let a man be nominated for a prominent political of- 
fice, (the lowest species of promotion, all things con- 
sidered) — say, for the Presidency or the gubernatorial 
chair, — and how soon will the political papers whose edi- 
tors favor the candidate's claims, begin to teem with an- 
ecdotes of his wonderful precocity, and amiability of dis- 
po^tioB, when a boy, at school or beneath his father's 
roof. And then, perhaps, will follow accounts of his 
patriotic, enterprising, highly intelligent, thifty, benevo- 
lent and pious ancestry ; all which, being employed as 
capitcUy will most certainly lose nothing, but rather ac- 
cumulate intereitj not only simple but compound. And 
it is the same, in a great degree, with those who are pro- 
moted ecclesiastically. When a cardinal is advanced 
to the Papal throne, he is apotheosized at once — how- 
ever obscure he may have been before. 

It would, no doubt, be rather difficult to convince 
some people in our own mother-land. Great Britain, that 
the blood of the royal family and of the nobility, is not 
somehow superior to the blood of the common people, — al- 
though the very occupants of the throne have, in some 
cases, been little more than senseless ninnies. What 
wonder, then, that the appearance of two or three f/o 
niiises, in the course of eight or ten centuries, should 
leave a deep and superstitiously reverential impression 

25* 
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on the mind of the subject-kingdom ? It is a matter of 
historj that many intelligent Englishmen have beliered, 
or pretended to believe, that George Washington was i& 
illegitimate descendant of the British Crown. I hare 
heard aged relatives say that, in their youthful dajs, & 
story to that effect was often reiterated. The serrile 
minions of a kingly aristocracy, could hardly conceire 
of such prowess, foresight and commanding influence if 
Washington manifested, in any one short of a penon 
royally descended. 

The Jews were full of such anti-republican notioDS. 
They expected a religious and political leader who should 
be bom of the royal family of their celebrated, fighting, 
adulterous king David. Hiey were proud and aetf 
righteous, boastful of their national and ecclesiaadcal 
grandeur ; and therefore they were greatly shocked to 
think that the title of "Messiah" or "Christ" should be 
applied, in any sense, to a man who condescended to 
cat and drink with publicans and sinners, and to whom 
"the common people" listened gladly. The inhabitaatB 
of the place where he had lived when a boy "were of- 
fended in him," and would not accept him as a divindj 
appointed teacher on account of his humble origin. Even 
tliough he confessedly astonished them by his teachingf 
when he spoke iu their synagogue, they murmured. They 
said, "Whence hath this man this wisdom, and these 
mighty works ? Is not this the carpenter's son ? Is not 
his mother called Mary ? and his brethren, James, snd 
Joses, and Simon, and Judas ? and his sisters, are they 
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not all wiih us ? Whence then hath this man all these 
things ?"* 

Considering these and other kindred facts, in connec- 
tion with the erroneous ideas which the Gospel-writers 
themselves acknowledge to have been cherished by some 
of the apostles, I am constrained to believe that, as they 
were Jew-bom and thoroughly Jew-prejudiced, they may 
have tinged many real scenes with the gorgeous and 
marvellously effective colors of a Jewish fancy. They 
may have exaggerated some of the sayings and doings 
of Jesus, without the slightest intention to deceive ; and 
I think that under all the circumstances by which they 
were surrounded, the superstitious character and incli- 
nations of the age and of the people among whom they 
lived, &c., it would have been quite natural for them to 
have imagined^ and at last settled down in the belief, 
that their Master, whose superior wisdom and goodness 
had so excited their wonder and admiration, must have 
been bom in some other than the ordinary way. And 
might nob this idea have assumed a narrative garb or 
embodiment, in course of the time which intervened be. 
twecn his death and the writing of the first Gospel, 
which (according to some of the most reputable Protest- 
ant critics) was not less than twenty-seven years ? Be- 
sides, is it impossible, from the very nature of the case, 
that some subsequent writer may have enlarged upon 
their idea, and finished what they, perhaps, may have 
commenced ? 

^Matt. xiii. 54—57. 
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It should be remembered that hot Jesus onlj, but 
John the Baptist also, his reputed forerunner, is s^d to 
have been conceived miraculously, — ^though not m pre 
cisely the same manner as was the former.* If some of 
the apostles or their immediate successors imagined that 
so illustrious a personage as Christ must have been 
generated by miraculous agency, would it have been on- 
natural for them to think that his harbinger also was 
somehow superhumanly bom ? 

Several noted personages mentioned in the Old Testa- 
ment are alleged to have been conceived by supemataral 
agency ; viz. Isaac,| Joseph, J Samson,^ and Samuell 
Among the semi-barbarous people who lived when these 
characters flourished, it was doubtless imaged that 
every extraordinary man must have been bom or engen- 
dered in some manner different from his inferiors. And 
with this generally prevalent superstitious idea for a 
foundation, it would not have been the most imposable 
task to erect a marvellous story about the appearance of 
angels, &c., &c. 

In the Apocryphal Now Testament, Christ's reputed 
mother, Mary, is said to have been miraculously con- 
ceived. In this instance, as well as in those just men- 
tioned, an "angel of the Lord" came and previously no- 
tified both her father and mother. The particulars are 
detailed with considerable minuteness.^ 



♦See Luke, i. 6—25. tGen. xviii. 13, 14; xxi. 1—7. tib. xxx. 2«-S^ 

9 Judges, ziii. 2—6,24. || i Samuel, i. 1—20. 

% See the firRt three chapters of "The Gospel of the Birth of lUrr'* 
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DlSAGRKEMEiNTS BfclTWCEN TllK SEVERAL LVANGEUCAL 

WRITINGS. 

Some of the minor and circumstantial details of cer- 
tain events recorded in the several Gospels and in the 
book of Acts, are plainly at variance with each other. 
But many of these disagreements are so trivial that, in 
mj opinion, they do not (as some have contended) so 
ntiate the main narratives with which they are connected, 
as either to prove them obviously false or to render them 
altogether improbable. I think that some skeptical wri- 
ters have manifested a lack of impartial discrimination 
in their remarks upon the slight differences between the 
Grospels. They have, I think, sometimes been as strong- 
ly prejudiced against the Bible as the bigoted religionists 
have been in its favor ; and so they have sometimes over- 
strained their criticisms. Nevertheless, there are %ome 
variances that are rather serious ; and which serve to 
show that one or the other of the differing writers either 
lumself committed an egregious blunder, or adopted a 
mistaken, hear-say rumor ; or else perpetrated a deliber- 
ate untruth ; — ^for where two accounts of one and the 
same event contradict each other, it is a common-sense 
conclusion that they cannot both be true, in those re- 
spects wherein they are discordant. Two of the most 
glaring contradictions of the New Testament, and which 
I am unable to reconcile, are the following: 

Matthew, in giving the genealogy of Christ from Da- 
vid, makes it to consist of twentv-eight generations: 
while Luke in professmg to give a record of the same 
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ancestry, represents it as composed ol forty-ihrte gencn* 
lions. And besides, with the bare exception of David 
and Jacob, all the names given in one of the catalogues 
are entirely different from those presented in the other! 
Some have sought to obviate the difficulty thus suggest- 
ed by saying that perhaps Luke has given the genealogy 
of Mary rather than that of Joseph. But Luke sajs 
plainly that Joseph was the son of Heli^* and then pro- 
ceeds with his enumeration. If Mary was the daughter 
of the same individual, then (as I have before remaric- 
ed, in this lecture) Joseph must have married lus 
own sister ! There certainly must be a mistake sonM^ 
where. 

In Luke's Gospel it is represented that Jesus ascend- 
ed on the evening of the same day upon which he arose. 
But in the book called the Acts of the Apostles, (which 
is generally ascribed to Luke) it is said he was seen for 
the space of forty days after his resurrection, and before 
the ascension.f 

Do these palpable disagreements prove that the evan- 
gelists were intentional liars? No. But they show 
plainly that they were not infalliblo. They prove demon- 
strably that they were not divinely inspired to such an 
extent as to preclude all possibility of their being sodm- 
times mistaken. 

Indeed, their fallibility is plainly evinced by their c^ 
roneous apprehension of Christ's teachmgs. Witness 

* See Luke, iii. ^. t Compare Luke, zxit. 33—61 wilh Acts, i. 1—9. 
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'heir mistaken idea of the nature of tlie kingdom which 
be aimed to establish.^ 



CONCLUDING REMARKS. 

There are several portions of the Gospels and the 
1x)ok of Acts, that I now leave unnoticed, which are of 
some interest as matters of comment and criticism. I 
cannot take up the consideration of them all and pursue 
the subject at much length, in a course of lectures which 
J originallj intended should, in the whole, be much less 
cxtepded than those I have already delivered. 

I can hardly refrain from briefly noticing the poetic 
story of the angels singing, over the plains of Judea, at 
the period of Christ's birth, when their seraphic strains 
ravished the ears of the listening 8hepherds.| The ac- 
count (which is given by Luke only) is invested with 
such a charm that it seems almost a pity to touch it with 
the finger of criticism. And yet, by considering it as 
merely an allegory, its beauty is, if possible, rather 
heightened — at least, in my view. 

Li the dramatic poem of Job, it is represented that, 
at the creation of the world, "the mominff'Stars sang 
TOQETHER, and all the sons of God shouted for joy."J 
Who that has any poetic susceptibility esteems this pas- 
sage lightly because it is considered as metaphorical, 
rather than nakedly literal ? 

• See Matl STii. 1—3; and Mftrk, iz. 33—37. t Luke, ii. 8 — 16. 
Uob, xxxTiii. 7« 
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In his admirable paraphrase of the nineteenth Psab, 
Addison sajs of the stars, 

"In reason's ear they all rejoice, 
And utter forth a glorious voice; 
Forever nnging, as th*fj shine. 
*Tbe band that made us is divine !' " 

Whatever the intention of Luke may have been, when 
he wrote the account of the angel-miisic ; whether he 
related a professedly true story he had somewhere heard, 
or devised an allegory, — I, of course, cannot tell. Bnt 
only as an allegory do I believe his statement. 

I think it very probable that what Matthew says* coo- 
ceming the ^^star in the east" that guided the '^lise 
men" to the place where Jesus was bom, had its origin 
a belief of Astrology ; which was once very extensiTely 
prevalent. The ancients were accustomed to aUribate 
the success of a distinguished and prosperous indiTidual 
to his fortunate horoscope ; and on the other hand, they 
ascribed one's ill-luck to the evil stars, which (as they 
believed) ruled at the hour of his birth. 

It was a beautiful, though superstitious idea, which wis 
once extensively cherished in many parts of Great Britain, 
that about Christmas-time the nights were unusoaDy free 
from the disturbing influences of ill-boding stars. To thk 
pleasant whim Shakspeare refers, in these charming lines: 

*'Soine say, that ever *g[ainst that season comet 

Wherein our Savior's hirth is celehiated, 

The bird of dawning singeth all nrght long; 

And then, they say, no sprite dares stir abroMl; 

The nights are wholesom«*; then no flambts stbixb; 

Mo fairy takes, nor witch bath power to chmrmi 

So hallowed and so gracious is the time."t 

■■ i ^ 

* Malt. ii. 2, 7, 9, 10. t Hamlet, Act t. scene 1st. 
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Some traces of the influence of Astrology, in modem 
dmes, might be pointed out. There are in our midst a 
few lingering remnants of the coloring and moulding of 
speech, if not of thought, produced by that old system of 
Btar-divination. Sometimes, upon the occurrence of a 
hicky event, we hear a person exclaim, ''Bless my staisP^ 
wr,"I%anA the stars!" 

When I consider the strong hold which Astrology 
once obtained upon the belief and reverence of eastern 
Eiations, and bear in mind that the Jews doubtless expect- 
ed to see a star when their Messias should come, in ac- 
cordance with their interpretation of what Balaam said ;* 
[ am not surprised that a story of the actual appearance 
rf such a luminary, about the time of Christ's birth, 
dumld gradually come into being, and after a while be 
generally accredited. 

We are told that when the wise men went in search 
jf the infant-Jesus, "the star went before them, till it 
same and stood over where the young child was."f If 
Ms star was one of the planetary host, it could not have 
^tood over" Bethlehem long ; for, in a few hours, the 
iarth in its diurnal course must have whirled that little 
»wn away out of the view of many whole constellations 
irhich were seen when the guiding star first arose. 

Several commentators have supposed that the "star" 
lUuded to was a meteor created expressly for the occa- 
Bon. It is mentioned by Matthew only. 

^Munbert, xxiT. 17. t Malt. ii. 9. 

26 
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No doubt many would be shocked at the idea of denT- 
ing that Christ was distinctly and specifically prophesied 
in the Old Testament. Of those who may possiblj 
deem me in error in the opinion I have expressed on this 
subject, I have one question to ask. Will you please 
refer mc to tlie book, chapter and verse, of the Old Testi- 
ment, wherein may be found any thing like a prophecy 
of the Resurrection and the Ascension ? 

If Jewish prophets were endowed with power to fore- 
tell the coming of Jesus, several centuries before he 
made his appearance, is it not likely that tiiey irould 
have been able to predict the most important particnlus 
in relation to his mission on the earth ? We are repeat- 
edly told that the Resurrection is one of the most vitallj 
important events alleged to have taken place concenung 
him. By some, a man who disbelieves this is denied all 
rightful claim to the title of Christian. And yet, DOt 
the shadow of a prediction of this, or of the AsceDsioD, 
can be found in any part of the Old Testament ! 

Some writers, I am well aware, point to the reckoiuDg 
of Daniel about the "seventy weeks," &c.; and then 
endeavor, by the aid of jumping guesses concerning the 
import of the term "weeks," to render it apparent that 
Christ came at just the time foretold. To make this ap- 
pear, several things are taken for granted, without the 
slightest attempt to furnish satisfactory proof. All the 
reasoning of this kind that I have met with, savors more 
strongly of assumption than of clear demonstration. It 
})i, to me, no more plausible than much of the whimsical 
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reckoning of William Miller ; who finds in the career of 
Napoleon an exact fulfilment of the last part of the 
eleventh chapter of Daniel, and has recently, if I am 
correctly informed, announced that he discerns a con- 
summation of some of the old prophecies, in Messrs. 
Polk & Co.'s late riot, down m Mexico ! 

There are those who contend that a disbelief of a 
part of the New Testament, is equivalent to a rejection 
of the whole. Say they. If we may discard the miracu- 
k>us narratiyes concerning Jesus, we have no reasonable 
grounds for believing that such a person as he ever ex- 
isted. Then, by the same parity of reasoning, if we 
disbelieve the supernatural wonders of the Koran, we 
kave no evidence Uiat there ever was such a person as 
Mahomet. Yet who doubts that he once existed, that 
he taught many good principles, and was on the whole a 
remarkable personage ? 

The idea I am endeavoring to refute, if it have any 
force, amounts to this : that we cannot properly exercise 
discrimination in regard to any history of the past, (even 
if some parts contradict each other) but must either re- 
ceive the whole, as true in every particular ; or reject it 
all, as entirely false. If I were to adopt a rule like this, 
I should have but little reason to accredit the best his- 
tories of the United States ; for the two prominent his- 
torians, Bancroft and Graham, are at variance with each 
other, in some important respects ; and learned men take 
ndes with both ! 
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Some statements in the Gospels might be modified, 
perhaps, without doing any injustice to the original in- 
tention of their authors. Of such, may perhaps be 
reckoned the assertion that Jesus "fasted forty days and 
forty nights," while tarrying in the wilderness, previoas 
to his being "tempted of the devil."* We have no 
reason for believing that a human being could subsist for 
that length of time without partakmg of material food. 
Why, then, should we be required to accept the evan- 
gelist's statement, merely on hb authority ? 

Universalists and Unitarians, and some others, regaid 
the detailed conversation which we are certified took 
place between Jesus and Satan, as all figurative^ and aa 
intended simply to convey the idea that various se- 
ducing thoughts and suggestions arose in the mind of 
the former, while ho reflected upon what outward glory 
he might attain if he would but minister to the supers^- 
tious thirst of the Jewish people, &c. 

If we may allegorize the plain statements that he iras 
"tempted of Satan," with whom he conversed, and to 
w^hom he said, "Get thee behind me," &c., why may vc 
not rightfully modify the phrase "forty days and forty 
nights," and consider it as used only in an indefinite 
and proverbial sense, — ^intended merely to imply %evtrfl 
davs? 

According to the Apocryphal New Testament, Joir 
chim, (the reputed grandfather of Jesus, on his mother's 
side) on a certain occasion, "retired into the wilderness, 

♦ Malt. iv. 1, 2. Luke, it. 2. 
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and fixed bis tent there, and fasted forty days and forty 
nights."* We are not told wheiiher he abstained from 
oil fiK)d, or only from a certain spedes to whieh he had 
been aoonstomed. The Roman Catholics sometimes &Bt 
from meaty bat meanwhile eat to satiety of vegeUMe 
hoAl Bat Luke says that during forty days Jesus 
^^HA eat nothing."! Howerer, this statement is not un- 
paralleled, eren in the eoMnieal scriptures : for we are 
told that Moses went up on Mount SinM, and ^^was there 
forty days and forty nights; he £d neither eat bread 
nor drink water."} And the prophet Elijah also ab- 
stidned from food for the same length of time, ^^forty 
days and forty mghts."^ May it not be possible that 
this nnmerical expression was merely proverbial ? 

Certainly %ome language in the New Testament needs 
essential modifying; — say, for instance, the following: 
^^There are also many other things which Jesus did, the 
which, if they should be written every one, I suppose 
that even thb woeld itself could not covtais; thr 
BOOKS that should be written."]] 

We have no documents, reckoned as eanonieil, which 
purport to have been written by Jesus. The only in* 
stance which the Bible mentions of his having written 
antftkingj was when he ^^stooped down, and with his fin- 
ger wrote on the ground,"^ while certain scribes and 
Pharisees were addressing to him some captious queries. 

*"PMtonttfelioB ,>' cht|». i. vene 6. t Lake, i?. 3. X Ex. zuiv. 88. 
9 1 Kings, ZiZ. 8. John, zzi. 25. IT Ibid, Tiii. 6. 

26» 
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He preached "without notes ;" or rather, his notes Trert 
continually before him, wherever he went. To him,ilie 
Book of God was never closed ; and, for his convenience, 
the summer-breeze of Palestine turned over its varied 
leaves. When he would teach impressively the beauti- 
ful lesson of filial trust in Pro\idence, he said, "Consider 
the lilies of the field, how they grow ; they toil not, nei- 
ther do they spin ; and yet I say unto you, That even 
Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed like one of 
these. WhereforCj if God so clothe the grass of the 
field, which to-day is^ aud tormorrow is cast into the 
oven, shall he not muqh more clothe you, ye of litde 
faith V'^ 

As Jesus left no written transcript of his religions 
and moral instructions, and no record of his person&l 
history, we depend solely, for our knowledge of these 
matters, upon the testimony of others. And two of the 
four canonical biographers, Mark and Luke, who assert 
3 )mc important particulars entirely omitted by the otliers, 
were never commissioned by him, either to write or 
preach, and do not pretend that they ever saw him. Is 
i: extremely irrational to suppose that they wia^have 
committed some mistakes? Was it impossible fox Hie 
others to mis-report Jesus, slightly, in making a record 
of his public, oral instruction,— especially as they, in all 
probability, wrote them out from remembrance f I 
see nothing which warrants the conclusion that they 
were exempt from such liability. They were once 

* Matt. vi. 28—38. 
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confessedly mistaken in regard to the nature of their 
Master's kingdom. What reason, then, have we to sup- 
pose them infallible when they wrote the books ascribed 
to them ? 

But some one may ask if these implied admissions 
that mistakes have probably occurred in the Gospels, do 
not, in effect, tend to invalidate the whole history, and 
leave us no ground for supposing that the reputed biog- 
raphy of Jesus is any thing more than a romance. If 
there be a querist of this description, to him I say, in 
reply, that, reasoning from what we know, there must 
have been some person whose character corresponded 
with that of Jesus, or exceeded it ; for who could invent 
the story of such a beautiful and harmonious life, — a life 
go much above the average of that of the Jews, taking 
the testimony of their own historians ? He who could 
do so would be about equal to Jesus, to say the least ; — 
else, how could he rcalizingly conceive of such a person ? 
If there never was such a being as Christ, where did 
the first writer of the account obtain his model ? If he 
never saw such a person, he must have found the ideal 
in his own mind, — in which case, he himself would be as 
great, as respects mental and moral capacity, as Jesus ! 
Nay, more ; in the language of the eminent philosopher, 
Rousseau, "the inventor would be a more astonishing 
character than the hero." Who but one equal to Jesus 
ould originally engender the pure ideal of moral excel- 
lence that was embodied in his life ; and that gleams 
out, irresistibly, amid the blindly reverential and (as it 



uo 
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seems to me) only half*rightfully appreciating eulo^es 
of the New Testament writers 7 

What descriptive poet or romancer ever exceeded his 
own ideal, except when describmg some real pentmagi 
greater and better than himself, or when constructing s 
fictitious character according to the modd of such an 
one? 

What painter ever surpassed the ideal creations of his 
own genius, except when copying the higher work of & 
great master, or when imitating Nature ? To saj that 
any one could do so, is a perfect solecism ! 



LECTURE VII. 



THE EPISTLES, AND THE BOOK OF REVELATION; WITH 
REMARKS UPON THE APOCRYPHAL NEW TESTAMENT. 

The term Epistle is synonymous with the word Letter : 
and either phrase may be applied as the proper title to 
all written communications that pass between separate 
individuals or associations. 

In the New Testament we have twenty-one boots of 
this description. Fourteen of them are attributed to 
Paul the Apostle. Their succession, and the names of 
the churches and individuals to whom they are several- 
ly addressed, are as follows : — one is directed to the Ro- 
l&ans ; two to the Corinthians ; one to the Galatians ; 
Dne to the Ephesians ; one to the Philippians ; one to 
the Colossians ; two to the Thessalonians ; two to Timo- 
thy ; one to Titus ; one to Philemon ; and one to the 
Hebrews. It has, however been questioned whether 
the last (the Epistle to the Hebrews) was written by 
Paul. Somo of the early Chriatian Fathers spoke of its 
origin and canonical authority in rather dubious terms. 
And Dr. Lardner (who himself, however, unhesitatingly 
ascribes the work to Paul) says it has been attributed 
to Luke, the Evangelist; to the Apostle Bamabus ; and 
to Clement, bishop of Rome. 
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The remsuning books of the epistolary class are styled 
Catholic or General Epistles ; the qualifying word im- 
plying that they were not addressed to any particuhr 
branches or divisions of the early Chorch, or designed 
for a local application, but intended for the admonition 
and instruction of the believers in general, wherever 
they resided. The first, as they are ranged in our En- 
glish version, is ascribed to the Apostle James ; the sec- 
ond and third, to Peter ; the fourth, fifth and nxtb, to 
John ; and the seventh, to Jude. 

The serial arrangement of the Epbtles was not intend- 
ed to indicate the order of time in which they were 
severally written. The Epistle to the Romans, for in- 
stance, was not written, it is supposed, until aboat sx 
years after the three letters which immediately follow it 
were composed : but it is placed before all the others 
because the canonical supervisors regarded the wm 
subjects of which it treats as being of pre-eminent im- 
portance ; and also, it is said, because of the dignity of 
Rome, ''the imperial city," whither it was directed. 
The Epistle to the Galatians is by some thought to have 
been written previously to any of the others, and should, 
therefore, in their opinion, be the first in a chronologicil 
arrangement. 

Various students and critical inquirers have assigned 
different periods as the dates of the several writings we 
are considering : but as each hypothesis is characteriied 
by uncertainty, I shall not weary you with a long dis- 
quisition upon the comparative accuracy of either ooc 
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of them ; for it would necessarily be somewhat dry and 
uninteresting. In lieu thereof, I will merely present 
the following chronological table from the writings of 
Dr. Nathaniel Lardneb, one of the most distinguish- 
ed Biblical scholars in the world.'^ This table exhibits 
not only the periods of time at which he supposed the 
Epistles to have been written, but also the names of the 
places wherein each author is thought to have sojourned 
wlule engaged in the labor of composition. It should 
be remembered that the following dates are not based 
upon certainty, but are merely the results of conjectural 
estimate: 

PAULS EPISTLES. 

BFfSTLKS. PLACKt. DATE8. 

L Thessalonians • Corinth A. D. S2 

IL Thessalonians - do. - 52 

Galatiana . - - Coristb or Epbetns - • end of 62 

or beginning of 53 

f . Corinthiaof - Epbetus . * - - beginDing of 66 

L Timothy - - Maredonia 50 

Titos - . . Macedonia, or near it, before the end of 56 

]I. Cjoriutbians - do. • - ahfiut October, 57 

Romans - - Corinth - - about February. 5S 

Epbesians . > - Rome . . . • about April, 61 

II. Timothy- - do. ... about May, 61 

Philippians - - do. • • • before the end of 62 

Colossians - - do. - - " •* " 62 

Philemon - - - do. - - - « " " 62 

Hebrews - - do. or Italy . - - Spring of 63 

SEVEN CATHOLIC OR GENERAL EPISTLES. 

James ... Judea 61 

or beginning of 62 

I. and II. Peter - Rome 64 

f. John . . • Ephesus .... ab«nt 80 

II. and III. John • do. . . hetween 80 and 90 
Jade ... - Unknown - - - - 64 or 65. 

* See Lardner's "Supplement to the Second Part of the Credibility of 
ite Oospel History." 
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The special intent of each of these books (aside bm 
the general aim of all the writers, to inculcate what thej 
deemed religious truth and sound morality) may be 
learned much better from a perusal of the exordium of 
each, than from any summary that I could present in 
this lecture. In most instances, local allusions and pre- 
cepts of special application are explained by the connec- 
tion wherein they severally occur. 

The writings which are ascribed to Paul exhibit great 
magnanimity of character. They furnish indubitable 
proof that they are the production of a noble man— an 
individual whose mind was of a truly liberal stamp, al- 
beit the current of his thoughts and his course of rea> 
Boning were colored somewhat by Jewish notions and 
prejudices imbibed early in life. His style abounds in 
tropes and metaphors, and is never feeble, but energetic 
and well sustsdned throughout. Various and sometimes 
quite affluent imagery is employed by his inventive mind 
to illustrate the teachings of Christ, as he understood 
them. As fine specimens of forcible and significant 
declamation, interspersed with intensely apposite figuics 
of speech, could be selected from his writings, as may 
be found in almost any other composition. like all truly 
great men, he manifests the spirit of unaffected modesty, 
lie nowhere betrays any thing like unreasonable self* 
esteem, or even a vivid consciousness of his real supe- 
riority. His speech, it is true, is sometimes very bold 
and confident : he is occasionally very po^tive, vergng 
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to the boundary of dogmatism, perhaps, in the assertion 
of his peculiar sentiments in relation to some points of 
mental speculation. But this results more from the ar- 
dor of his temperament, than from the spirit of down- 
ri^t bigotry. 

Although he cherished, perhaps to the close of his life, 
some of his early Jewish predilections and errors, yet 
he outgrew the superstitious idea of holy time which 
formed the basis of that austere sanctity with which the 
seventh day of the week had been so long observed. 
This is evident from the tolerant manner in which he 
speaks of this subject Says he, ^^One man esteemeth 
one day above another: another esteemeth every day 
alike. Let every man be fully persuaded in his own 
mind. He that regardeth the day, regardeth it unto 
the Lord ; and he that regardeth not the day, to the 
Lord he doth not regard it."* I understand him as 
expressing the idea, that he attached no great impor- 
tance to the formal observance of any day, merely as a 
day ; but, at the same time, if any one were deeply 
conscientious in regard to the matter, the observance 
nught not be entirely unprofitable ; for his conscientious- 
ness and purity of motive would hallow it, in some sense, 
and thereby make it consecrate ^'unto the Lord," — as, 
mdeed, are the harmless observances of every pure mind, 
even when logically nustaken as respects their supposed 
authority. 

Perhaps the most remarkable portion of Paul's let- 

*Boiiuuis, ziv.S, 9. 
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ters, is the fifteenth chapter of his First Epistle to the 
Corinthians; in which he treats of the KesurrectioD. 
In the first part of the chapter, he asserts in yerj stroDg 
terms that Christ arose from the dead, and that be wai 
seen by many. "I delivered nnto you first of all," sajs 
he, 'Hhat which I also received, how that Christ died for 
our sins according to the Scriptures ; and that he iras 
buried, and that he rose again the third day according 
to the Scriptures ; and that he was seen of Cephas, tben 
of the twelve : after that he w as seen of above five hun- 
dred brethren at once ;* of whom the greater part remain 
imto this present, but some are fallen asleep. After 
that he was seen of James ; then of all the Apostks. 
And last of all he was seen of me also, as of one bom 
out of due time."! What did Paul mean ? Did he 
intend to say that Ae saw Christ, in a bodily 8h(^t after 
his resurrection ? Or did he mean that Cephas, the 
twelve, and the five hundred brethren of whom he spoke, 
saw Jesus spiritually f In the account of Paul's con* 
version, contained in the Acts of tlie Apostles,t it is 

♦Sevcrnl weeks nftcr the delivery of this lecture, I met with thefolteff* 
in? queries, and what follows, in a note in BaJfuar** ''Kssayaoo ihebr 
i<>rniediate Stale of the Oend." The questions show plaioly that the sob* 
)e<t was attended ^iih some little difficulty in his mind : 

''Were these five hundred persons &rfMrm at the time t bey saw Chrivti 
.»r did they become so afterwards? If brethren at the tiine they ssW 
him, how happened it that the number of the disciples, iust before thi 
day of Pentecost, was only one hundred nnd twenty? If they bectms 
brethren afterwards, perhaps in consequence of seciug him, it accowU 
for their not being present with the one hundred and twenty." — Euapy 
\c..p. 140. . 

To the interrogatories proposed by Mr. Balfour, I wish In add SDOtber: 
Miv it not be possible that Paul did not asetbeexpresaioD, "fiTehniuircd 
)<rethren,'' wiln a significHtioo numerically exact, but in a proTerbial sad 
raiher indefinite manner? 1 1 Cor. xt. 3 — 8. lAds, iju 
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represented that Christ appeared to him, in some man- 
ner, while he was on the way to Damascus, and reproved 
him for persecuting the disciples. Evidently, this ap- 
pearance was not corporeally tangible, but spiritual. 
Did Paul ever see Jesus in any other way, or in any dif- 
ferent sense ? He makes no distinction between Christ's 
appearance to Aim, and his manifestation to the others 
whom he mentions, — Cephas, the twelve, and the five 
hundred. Indeed, he expressly Classes himself with the 
rest of those who are said to have seen Jesus. Observe 
the language : — "He was seen of Cephas, then of the 
twelve : after that he was seen of above five hundred 
brethren at once ; of whom the greater part remain un- 
to this present, but some are fallen asleep. After that 
lie was seen of James ; then of all the apostles. And 
last of all, he was se^en of me alsoy as of one bom out 
of due time.'* 

K Jesus appeared in a material, bodily form, to the 
twelve and the five hundred, what evidence have we 
that he did not appear to Paul in the same manner ? 
Or, to reverse the query, if he saw him only as an in- 
tangible spiritual identity, what reason have we to sup- 
pose (from any thing that Paul says) that they saw him 
as a literal, bodily person, clothed in flesh and blood ? 
These questions I do not design to answer, now ; but I 
juropose them for the purpose of exciting further inquiry 
in the mind of the hearer. 

Whoso may endeavor to solve this matter will perhaps 
have his mind qmckened somewhat in relation to it by a 
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comsideration of the £&ct, that Paul sometimes saw, or 
thought he saw, through other than material organs <^ 
vision, and heard with other than fleshly ears, — as ap- 
pears from the following extract of one of his Epistles, 
wherein it is supposed he had direct allusion to himself: 
*^I knew a man in Christ about fourteen years ago, 
(whether in the body, I cannot tell ; or whether oat of 
the body, I cannot tell : God knoweth ;) such an one 
caught up to the third heaven. And I knew sach a 
man, (whether in the body, or out of the body, I caooot 
tell : God knoweth ;) how that he was caught up into 
paradise, and heard unspeakable words^ which it is not 
lawful for a man to utter,"* 

It is quite evident, to my mind, that the apostle has 
allusion, in this chapter, (I Cor. zv.) to a resurrectkn 
of mankind universally. I do not propose entering up* 
on a lengthy discussion of the views concermng this 
matter which characterize the Universalist denonuDiir 
tion, or of the sentiments of those who di£kr from Qs: 

♦ 2 Corinthians, xii 2—4. The Jews clieii»hed the idea that thwewttt 
■eren different heavens, or exalted regions. "The third heaveo/' towbich 
Paul was "caught up,'* was spoken oT as the residence of the Almifhlfi 
and thence the New Jernsalem descended. (Rev. xxi. 2, 10.) 

"From the third heaven where God resides. 

That holy, hapuy place, 
The New Jerusalem comes down, 

Adorned with shining grace/* — Watts. 

Mahomet borrowed from the Jews this notion of the aeTea beaTeM,Mi 
incorporated it with his theological sptem. 

It was considered urdawftd, among tne Jewish people, to speak the diiiat 
name, Ythovah: and besides, thev averred that the tnie pronnodatioa 
was lo:it and could not be regainea without the aid of an especial, diviat 
revelation. It is supposed that this was one of the "imspea&able worda^ 
which Paul heard while in his trsQee, or Tiiioa. 
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but I would remark, incidentally, that I see not how any 
candid y thoroughly unbiassed mind can avoid the conclu- 
sion that Paul's language, in the instance we are con- 
sidering, implies the resuscitation — the revival to sen- 
tient existence — of the whole human race. The style 
is imambiguous, and the phraseology world-embracing. 
"Now is Christ risen from the dead, and become the 
first fruits of them that slept. For since by man came 
death, by man came also the resurrection of the dead. 
For as in Adam all die, even so in Christ shall all be made 
alire. But every man in his own order ; Christ the first 
fruits ; afterward they that are Christ's, at his coming. 
Then cometh the end, when he shall have deUvered up 
the kingdom to God, even the Father ; when he shall 
hare put down all rule and all authority and power. 
For he must reigu till he hath put all enemies under hia 
feet. The last enemy that shall be destroyed is death. 
[Or — as it reads when we omit the words supplied by 
King James' translators — 'The last enemy shall be de- 
stroyed, death.'] For he hath put all things under his 
feet. But when he saith, All things are put under him ; 
it is manifest that he is excepted which did put all 
things under him. And wlien all things shall be subdued 
unto him, then shall the Son also himself be subject unto 
him that put all things under him, that God may be all 
in all."* In what language could the resurrection of 
the whole race of mankind from the dead, and their 
•piritual subjugation to Christ and God, he more une- 

♦Vertes 20—28. 
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qaivocallj^ stated? If anyone entertains the opinioo 
that Paul vas nustaken, that is, of course, another 
matter. 

Whether he intended to say that he believed aU maih 
kind would be perfectly holy and happy, after their re- 
newal of existence, or left it to be in any way rationall/ 
infenred from his discourse that he supposed some would 
be irreclaimably sinful and wretched, is a question tint 
branches off somewhat from the one we have just now 
sought to determine. Let those ^if any auch there be) 
who are undecided respecting the opinion of Piol on 
this point, consider in e(»mectiom with each ether tbe 
two following passages from his writings : "As in Adam 
all die, eren so in Christ shaU all be made alive/'* ^^ 
any man be m Christ, he is a new creature: old things 
are passed away ; behold, i^ things are become new.'^t 
Let them also seriously ask their own understaading^jif 
the idea that some of the human fanttly will hereafter be 
placed utterly beyond the reach of moral improvementy 
and so rendered h&pdesaiy miserable, can be reconciled 
with the declaration, that all intelligences ehafl be made 
subject unto the Spirit of Christ, in the 9ame •enae tn 
which UB %hall be made euJbjeot A^ the FathsB| ^'tfaat 
God may be all in all !' 



rw 



It is manifest, to my mind, from the chapter of wUdi 
we have jast boon speaking, that Paul believed in a re* 
surrection of the body, — though he evidently cheriahed 



♦ 1 Cor. XT. 22. 1 2 Cor. v. ir. 
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the opmion that it would, after its resurrection, undergo 
an important change. 

Paul was a believer in mental and moral progress. 
This fact is plainly evinced by the general tenor of his 
writings. His language was not such as we find adopted 
by stiffly opinionated creed-men and bigots. He said to 
lus brethren, "I count not myself to have apprehended : 
but this one tlung I do, forgetting these things which are 
behind, and reaching forth unto those things which are 
before, I press toward the mark for the prize of the 
high calling of God in Christ Jesus.''* In comparing 
the old Jewish Law and the Gospel with each other, he 
speaks of the former as '^our school-master to bring us 
to Chri8t."t 

It is worthy of mention that the word hdl does not 
occur in either of the fourteen Epistles which are ascrib- 
ed to this apostie. In one instance^ the word grave is 
translated from the Greek term which is elsewhere some- 
times translated hell. 

In one of the EpisUes to Timothy, occurs the follow* 
ing passage : ^'AU scripture is given by inspiration of 
God, and is profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for cor> 
rection, for instruction in righteousness : that the man 
of God may be perfect, thoroughly furnished unto all 
good works."§ It is generally admitted that this pas- 
sage is a mis^anslation, and, as it stands in our version, 

♦ PhiLUi.l3,U. taai.m.?4. tiCpr,jT.w. faTiiii.iJi.l«,l7. 
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conveys an idea its original author never meant to ex- 
press. Dr. A. Clarke speaks thus in relation to it. ^^'M 
scripture is given by inspiration of God/ This sentence 
is not well translated ; the original should be rendered, 
Every writing divinely inspired is profitable far doe- 
triiUj ^c^^ The ojnnion of Clarke is also the opmioB 
of many other commentators. 

The Epistle to Philemon, though very brief, is de- 
serving of a moment's remark, on account of the base 
{mrpose which in latter times it has been made to seb- 
serve. Ecclesiastical dietaries of high standing bave 
endeavored to employ it in the service of o|]f>resaoD. 
The fact that Paul sent back Onesimus to PhilemoD, 
from whom he had escaped, has been made a pretext for 
justifying that doubly-disdiled ccmcentration of wrongs 
and woes which we term Slavery. This course of pro- 
cedure has awakened a feeling of Jast iadignation. in the 
minds of those who are laboring for the overthrow of 
that hideous system. 

That my remarks may not be charged with misrepre- 
sentation^ I will just quote verbatim, the la^guge of 
Professor Moses Stuart, of Andover, in a letter writr 
ten by him a few years since to the late Wxlbub FiSK, 
D. D., a distinguished Methodist, who then resided in 
Connecticut : 

''The precepts of the New Testament respecting tba 
demeanor of slaves and their masters, beyond all ques* 

* Cob. oa New Testament. 
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tion, recogmze the existence of slavery. The masters 
are in part ^believing masters,' so that a precept to 
them, how they are to behave as masters, recognizes 
that the relation may still exist, salvafide et salva eccle- 
817, [without violating the Christian faith or the church.] 
Otherwise, Paul had nothing to do but to cut the band 
asunder at once. He could not lawfully and properly 
temporise with a malum in se, [that which is in itself 
sin.] 

If any one doubts, let him take the case of Paul's 
sending Onesimus back to Philemon, with an apology 
for his running away, and sending him back to be his 
servant for life. The relation did exist, may exist. The 
abuse of it is the essential and fundamental wrong. Not 
that the theory of slavery is in itself right. No ; *Love 
thy neighbor as thyself,' *Do unto others that which ye 
would that others should do unto you,' decide against 
this. But the relation once constituted and continued, 
IS not such a m^um in se as calls for immediate and 
violent disruption, at all hazard. So Paul did not coun- 
sel After all the spouting and vehemence on this 

subject, which have been exhibited, the good old Book 
remains the same, [that is, in favor of slavery.] Paul's 
conduct and advice are sdll safe guides."* 

These sentiments of Stuart were afterwards endorsed 
by Hsk. Said the latter, concermng the position as* 
sumed in the extract just given, "This is doctrine that 

*Froiii S. S. Foster*! pamphlet, <'The Brotherhood oi ThieTOt/* 
&cp. 46. 
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Trill stand, because it is Bible doctrine. The aboMoDr 
ists, then, arc on the wrong course."* 

With sinewy force and directness, Mr. Foster thus 
refute3, at one blow, the contemptible sophistry of these 
men: ''The letter states a gross and palpable /ol^eAood. 
It says tliat Paul sent Onesimus back to PhilenK)n ^to 
be his servant for life.' Nothing could be further from 
the truth than this statement. Had the Reverend au- 
thors of it said that Jesus himself was a slave-holder, 
tliey would not have been guilty of a greater libel, or 
more horrible blasphemy ! Paul's language to Philemoa 
cannot possibly be nusundersood. He calls Onesimus 
his son; and tells Philemon to receive him as his ^ovn 
loxveW — that is, as his own ofispring. He tells him ex- 
pressly to receive him 'not now as a servant^ but above a 
servant, a brother beloved, both in the^e«A, and in the 
Lord.' He tells him still further — 'receive him as my- 
self;' that is, as you would the great AposUe to the 
Gentiles ; and he adds, 'if he oweth thee aught, put 
that on my account, I will repay it.' And he remarks 
in apology for sending back Onesimus, that he had pe^ 
feet confidence in Philemon, that he would do eyen more 
for him than he had asked. And yet with this plain 
and unequivocal statement before them, these distin- 
guished biblical scholars have the audacity to tell us, 
that Paul sent Onesimus back 'to be a ^ervaafiJt tot 
life.' "t 

« "Brotherhood," &c. p. 46. t Ibid, pp. 47, 48. 
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The Epistles of John are redolent of the spirit of 
love. With him, love was the all in all of Christian ex- 
cellency — nay, of all real goodness whatsoever. It was 
the evidence of spiritual regeneration — the criterion of 
Christian discipleship. "We know," says he, "that we 
have passed from death unto life, because we love the 
brethren."* "My little children, let us not love in 
word, neither in tongue, but in deed and in truth.^-j' 
"Beloved, let us love one another: for love is of God; 
and every one that loveth, is bom of God, and knoweth 
God. He that loveth not, knoweth not God ; for God 
is love..;... If we love one another, God dwelleth in us^ 

and his love is perfected in us God is love ; and he 

that dwelleth in love dwelleth in God, and God in him 

There is no fear in love ; but perfect love casteth out 
fear ; becaase fear hath torment. He that feareth is 

not made perfect in love If a man say, I love God, 

and hateth his brother, he is a liar : for he that loveth 
not his brother whom he hath seen, how can he love God 
whom he hath not seen ? And this commandment have we 
from him. That he who loveth God love his brother also." J 
You have doubtless heard the beautiful incident 
which is related of the apostle who wrote these words. 
It is said that when he spoke in the primitive Christian 
assemblies, love was the burden of his theme ; and after 
he became aged and infirm, — while in a state of partial 
superannuation, — ^he used to be carried to the place of 
meeting, and while seated (being too feeble to stand) 

♦ Wjpjji)^ iii. l^ tibid,I8. tn)id,iT.7,8,I2,l6, 18,20,81. 
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he 'vrould repeat this ezbortationi ^'little cluldren, lore 
one another !" 

The Epistle of Jude contidns allosions to ^%e angels 
which kept not their first estate, but left their own habi- 
tation ;" and to a legend, current among the supersti- 
tious Jews, — the substance of which was, that on a cerUin 
occasion, ^'Michael the archangel" and his Satamc Majesr 
ty got into a wrangle concerning ^^the body of Moses."* 

Who the degenerate ^^angels" were, it is imposdUe 
to learn. Very little is said, in the Bible, concenung 
such characters as they are commonly supposed to have 
been. Mr. Balfour thinks they were Korah, Dathsn, 
Abiram, and their allies ; who are mentioned in the ax- 
teenth chapter of the book called Numbei8.t Some 
have supposed that Jude had reference to the chosen in- 
dividuals sent to spy out the land of Canaan, who sub- 



* Jude, Tenet 6 and 9. On the subject of this latter Tcne, Dt» JL 
CukMKM, in his Commentary, makes thn following remmrks: 

'* DiapuUd about the body qf itoatt. What tbia meaos I cannot teQ; 
or from what source St. Jude drew it, unless from eoiiie traditton amoaf 
his countrymen. There is something very like it, in D^arim Kabha^ 
aec. ii. fol. 263. 1. 'Samael. that wicked one, the prince of the Sataas, 
carefully kept the soul of Moses, saying. When the time comes in which 
Michael shsll lament, I shall have my mouth filled with laoghter. Mi- 
chael said to him, Wretch, I weep, and thou laughest. JS^foicsiiolMiMl 
mc, O muu ttumy^ btemutlhavt fatten; far I akaU rittmgahi: wbm I 

$it m darhutt. the Lord u my Ughi^ Mic Tii. 8.' Anotiwr eswlwlisa 

of Michael with Satan is mentioned in Yakut Rubem, fol. 43. 3. *At the 
time in which Isaac wss bound, there was a contention between Michael 
and Satan. Michael brought a ram, that Isaac mig[ht be liberated; bet 
Satan endeaTored to carry off the ram, that Isaac might be alaia.' 

The comtention mentioned by Jude is not about the sacrifice of Isaac, 
■or the somI of Moses; but about the body of Moses : but whT, er when- 
lore, we know not Some thmk the deril wished to abow the Isreelilsi 
vfkert Moses was buried; knowing that they would then orfort his bodyi 
and that Michael was sent to resist this discoTery." 

t See BaUbur'a '*Inquiry," ke, Edition published in I83t, p. n. 
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•equently made ^^an evil report.""^ But these attempt- 
ed expositions are mere conjectures. 

The most extended account of ^'fallen angels" maj 
be found in WElton^s grand epic, "Paradise Lost," — the 
poetry of which is sublime, but the Theology ridiculous. 

So manifestly absurd is the idea that immaculate be. 
ingg rebelled against God and fell from their high station 
of puniy and enjoyment, that it seems ahnost a work of 
supererogation to refute it argumentatively. If holy, 
angelic beings, exalted above us in nature and capacity, 
degenerated and became subjects of sinful torture, what 
secority have we that our holiness and bliss shall here- 
after be permanent? What guaranty have we that 
manldnd, who, according to Paul, are "made subject to 
vanity ,"f will always be sufifered to remain in heaven, 
provided they all reach there ? 

DID THE APOSTLES BEUEVE IN THE LITERAL DESTRUC- 
TION OP THE MATERUL EARTH. 

Two cUfferent answers to tins interrogatory are given 
by different classes of professed Christian believers. By 
Protestant sects generally, ^nth the exception of Uni* 
Tersalists and a few others, it is answered aflSrmatively. 
This aide of the question is sometimes sought to be prov- 
ed by the citation of the following passage : 

^Onie day of the Lord will come as a thief in the 
nil^t; in the which the hiavens shall pass away witii a 

* Ste Nomben, zUL 31, as. t Bomaot, nil. 90. 
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great noise, and the elements shall melt with feirent 
heat, the earth also and the works that are therein shall 
be burned up. Seeing then that all these things shall 
be dissolved, what manner of persons ought ye to be in 
all holy conversation and godliness, looking for and hast 
ing unto the coming of the day of God, wherein the 
heavens being on fire shall be dissolved, and the elements 
shall melt with fervent heat ? Nevertheless we, accord- 
ing to his promise, look for new heavens and a new earth, 
wherein dwelleth righteousness.''* 

This passage, however, (with several others wHch oc. 
cur in the book of Revelation^ equally emphatic and 
similarly employed) is by Universalists interpreted/^ 
rativdf/j and supposed to refer merely to social, politi- 
cal and ecclesiastical changes and disruptions, which are 
symbolized by the expressions, ^'the heavens shall pass 
away with a great noise, and the elements shall melt 
with fervent heat," &c« 

There is something rather amnsing in the gravity with 
which some scriptural comtnentators have expatiated up- 
on the subject of Peter's language when literally rende» 
ed. Dr. Clarke enters into this matter quite philosophi- 
cally, and gives us considerable information in regard 
to the precise mode of operation by which our poor di 
mother Earth is to lose her identity, and finally become 
very fair and youthful. His observations are very pro- 
found ; and although of confflderable length, their vast 

♦2. Peter, iii. 10— 13. 
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importance should claim our devout and serious con- 
sideration — that is to say, if they are true. 

** The heavens shall pass atcay with a great noise. As 
the heavens mean here, and in the passages above, the 
whole atmosphere J in which all the terrestrial vapors are 
lodged ; and as water itself is composed of two gases, 
eighty-five parts in weight of oxygen and fifteen of hy- 
drogen ; or two parts in volume of the latter, and one of 
the former : (for if these quantities be put together, and 
several electric sparks passed through them, a chymical 
union takes place, and water is the product ; and, vice 
versa, if the galvanic spark be made to pass through 
water, a portion of the fluid is immediately decomposed 
into its two constituent gases, oxygen and hydrogen ;) 
and as the electric ^ or eiAereaZ/re, is that which, in all like- 
lihood, God will use in the general conflagration ; the noise 
occasioned by the application of this fire to such an im- 
mense congeries of aqueous particles as float in the atmos- 
phere, must be terrible in the extreme. Put a drop of 
water on an anvil, place over it a piece of iron red hot, 
strike the iron with a hammer on the part above the drop 
of water, and the report will be as loud as a musket : when, 
then, the whole strength of those opposite agents is brought 
together into a state of conflict, the noise, the thunder- 
ingSj the innumerable explosions, (till every particle of 
water on the earth, and in the atmosphere, is, by the ac- 
tion of the fire, reduced into its component gaseous 
parts) will be frequent, Ipud, confounding and terrific^ 
beyond every comprehension but that of God himself. 
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The elements shall melt wUh fervent heat. Wben the 
fire has conquered and decomposed the water j the ele- 
ments, the hydrogen and oxygen airs or gases, (the for- 
mer of which is most highly inflammable, and the latter aa 
eminent supporter of all combustion) will occupy clts^fiet 
regions of the atmosphere, the hydrogen by its veiy 
great levity ascending to the top, while the oxygen from 
its superior specific gravity will keep upon or near the 
surface of the earth ; and thus, if different substances be 
once ignited, the fire, which is supported in this case not 
only by the oxygen, which is one of the constituents of 
atmospheric air, but also by a great additional quantity 
of oxygen obtained from the decomposition of all aqueous 
vapors, will rapidly seize on all other substances, on all 
terrestrial particles, and the whole frame of nature wiQ 
be necessaiily torn in pieces ; and thus the earth <m<i 
its works be burnt up. 

All these things shall be dissolved. They will all be 
separated^ all decomposed; but none of them destroyed. 
And as they are the original matter out of wluch God 
formed the terraqueous globe, consequently tiiiey may 
enter again into the composition of a new system: and 
therefore the apostle says, ver. IS, We look for a ne^ 
heaven and a new earth : the others being deeomposei^ 
a new system is to be formed out of their materiak. 
There is a wonderful philosophic propriety in the words 
of the apostle in describing this most awful event."* 

* - -- ' '■ -^ !■ ■ ■ ■ II I -« 

♦Clarke, on New Testament. 

As the subject of the above extract from Dr. Clarke it of a IdnH^ 
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The Views of William Miller correspond very nearly 
with those of Dr. Clarke, in regard to the transition 
process by which the Earth is to be rejuvenated. He 
says: "The earth, being cleansed by fire, will, like the 
phoenix, be revived from its own ashes. The destruction 
of the wicked, the end of death, sin banished, it will 
lighten the world of a load of crime which has made it 
reel to and fro like a drunkard ; the internal fires will 
have spent their force on all combustible matter, and 
have gone out ; volcanoes will cease ; earthquakes, tor- 
nadoes, and whirlwinds can no more be experienced or 
needed, for the cause is gone ; the earth or the heavens 
can no more be shaken, Hhat those things that cannot be 
shaken may remain. Wherefore we receiving a kingdom 
which cannot be moved, let us have grace, whereby we 
may serve God acceptably, with reverence and godly 
fear; for our God is a consuming fire.' Hebrews, xii. 
27 — 29. Then, when this earth sliall become new, by 
being cleansed and purified, the New Jerusalem will 
*come down from God out of heaven, prepared as a bride 
adorned for her husband. And I heard a great voice 
out of heaven, saying, Behold, the tabernacle of God is 
with men, and he will dwell with them, and they shall 
be his people, and God himself shall be with them and 
be their God.' Rev. xxi. 2, 3."* 

BAtare, I might here intruduce, with much propriety and without the least 
exhibition oT pedantry, the hackneyed relereiice- phrase ''in locOf^^ with 
the addition olfoco and matck€» ! 

* Lectures on the ^'Second Coming of Christ sbont the year 1843." 
£dJtioB publitked in IMi, p. 23. 

S8* 
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DO ANY OF THE EPISTLES TEACH THE IDEA OF THK 
BODILY RESURRECTION OF MANKIND, AND THtlB 
SUBSEQUENT VISIBLE ASCENSION? 

In mj opinion, some of them do. Paul, as I under 
stand him, is very explicit on this point ; especially in 
the following passage : 

^^If we believe that Jesus died and rose agsdn, even 
80 them also which sleep in Jesus will God bring with 
liim. For this we say unto you by the word of the 
Lord, that we which are alive and remaia unto the com- 
ing of the Lord shall not prevent^ them which are asleep. 
For the Lord himself shall descend from heaven with i 
shout, with the voice of the archangel, and with the 
trump of God: and the dead in Christ shall rise first* 
then we which are alive and remain shall be eaughi 
up together with them in the clouds, to meet the Lord 
in the air : and so shall we ever be with the Lord."t 

If I rightly understand this passage, Paul con^ders 
the alleged bodily resurrection of Jesus as the tnodel of 
the resurrection of the rest of the dead of whom he 
speaks. It seems to me that Mr. Balfour is right, in 
his interpretation of this, and similar portions of the 
epistles. I do not, however, entertain the least &ith in 
the doctrine of the resurrection of man's corporeal, fiesb* 
ly body. I think that, on thb point, some of the Apos- 
tles were widely mistaken. 

* When our present English Tersion of the Bible wms made, the mti 
**pref eni*' signified merely to go b^fort, 

1 1 The«s. It. 14^X7. See also the language in 1 Cor. XT. Si, S2. 
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From the following remarks of Mr. Miller, it will be 
seen that he believes, as does Mr. Balfour and others, 
in a resurrection of the body. Mr. B., however, differs 
from the former in one respect : he thinks the term "re- 
surrection** is sometimes to be interpreted figurative- 
It/y — particularly in John, v. 29. 

"The word resurrection signifies to revive, or resusci- 
tate, or bring to life again^ one now dead, who was once 
alive. It nowhere in the word of God conveys an idea 
of a new creation, and the word is nowhere used in the 
Bible expressing any thing less or mure than a umon of 
soul and body, and deliverance from natural death. 
The word resurrection is nowhere used in a figurative 
sense."* 

DID THE APOSTLES EXPECT THAT A GENERAL RESUR. 
RECTION OP THE DEAD WOULD TAKE PLACE DURING 
THAT AGE OR GENERATIOiN IN WHICH THEY UVED ? 

■ 

I think we have strong reasons for supposing that they 
did. The language ascribed to some of them appears 
to me to warrant this conclusion. 

From some portions of his Epistles, I am led to be- 
lieve that Paul cherished the anticipation that his natural 
life would be prolonged until the period of the resurrec- 
tion ; and that he and the rest of mankind then living, 
would, in company with those raised from the dead, 
literally ascend into the dr. If he did not entertain 
such expectation, what does he mean in the two following 

* Miller 'i Lectaret on tbe Second Coming, dtc. p. 29. 
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passages ? "Behold I shew you a mystery. We 
not all sleep, bat we shall all be changed, in a moment, 
in the twinkling of an eye, at the last trump ; for the 
trumpet shall sound, and the dead shall be raised ink- 
corruptible^ and we shall be changedJ*^* "The Lord 
himself shall descend from heaven with a shout, with 
the voice of the archangel, and with the trump of God: 
and the dead in Christ shall rise first : then we fcMck 
are alive and remain^ shall be caught up together with 
them in the clouds," &c.j" 

Dr. Thomas Belsham, a learned English dime, who 
wrote somewhat extensively on the Epistles of the New 
Testament, remarks as follows, in his critical comments 
on the first of the two foregoing passages : 

"It is observable that the apostle here speaks in the 
first person ; and it seems doubtful, whether he nught 
not himself hope to see this wonderful event, [the resur- 
rection] and to participate in this glorious immunity,"! 
[the "mystery" of being "changed" without dying.] 

In what is called the twenty-first chapter of John's 
Gospel, (but which was regarded by Grotius and Lc 
Gere as proceeding entirely from some other pen than 
his, and the last two verses of which were thought by 
Dr. Hammond^ to have been added by another hand) 

♦ 1 Cor. XT. 51, 62. 1 1 Th^M. iv. 16, 17. 

t Belsham on the Epistles, English editio:i, vol. ii. p. 371. 

f See "A Paraphrase and Annntstions upon all the Books of the Nev 
TofUment, Briefly Explaining all the Difficult Places thereof.'* By H. 
Hammowd, D. D. Ed. Hammond's works published in London, in I67l| 
vol. iiL p. 339. 
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the idea seems to be inculcated that Jesus, in an inter- 
Tiew with some of his disciples, after his resurrection^ 
gave them to understand that John would not die until 
he should come agm upon the earth ; from which they 
inferred that he should not die at cUL [Perhaps John 
was one of those whom Paul thought would be translat- 
ed : ^^we which are cdive and remain^ shall be caught 
ifp."] Judge for yourselves, however, concerning the 
import of the passage which reads thus : 

"Peter, turning about, seeth the disciple whom Jesus 
loved, following, which also leaned on his breast at 

supper Peter, seeing him, saith to Jesus, Lord, 

and what shall this man do ? Jesus said unto him. If 
I will that he tarbt till I come, what is that to thee ? 
Follow thou me. Then went this saying abroad among 
the brethren, that that disciple [John] should not die : 
Yet Jesus said not unto him. He shall not die ; but. If 
I will that he tarry till I come, what is that to thee ?"* 

THE BOOK CALLED "THE REVELATION OF ST. JOHN 

THE DIVINE." 

The authorship of this very singular production is, 
as indicated by the title prefixed to it in our version, 
generally ascribed to the Apostle John. 

As to the time when it was written, various opinions 
are entertained by the most learned. Mill, Basnage 
and Le Clerc, as quoted by Lardner,! assigned A. D. 

* John, xzi. 21—03. t Works, toI. iii. p. 450. 
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96 as (he date of its origin. The fonner once sapposed 
it was written in Patmos, during John's exile there; 
but afterwards changed Ms opinion, and thought it was 
written in Ephesus, after the Apostle's release. Lard- 
ner thought it might have been composed at Patmos, 
either A. D. 95, 96 or 97. 

Several other writers, however, (among whom may be 
mentioned Dr. A. Clarke, Dr. Lightfoot, and Dr. Ham. 
mond, English commentators; Wetstein, the learned 
Swiss ; and RosenmuUer, a distmguished German critic) 
were of opinion that the Revelation was written before 
the destruction of Jerusalem, which took place A. D. TO. 

Of no part whatever of this strange book, shall I at- 
tempt any exposition. That sort of labor I leave to be 
accomplished by ranting, half-crazy revivalists, and pro- 
foundly nonsensical "spiritualizers,*^ who resort to this 
arsenal of terrific imagery, for weapons wherewith to 
alarm the timid and weak-minded, and to strike them 
under "conviction," as the canting sectarians say. The 
book is a perfect riddle, to me. Nearly all the attempt- 
ed explanations of its contents that I have met with, are 
exceedingly whimsical. Indeed, no critic of any con. 
siderable attainments, is now inclined to offer, with much 
confidence, even an opinion concerning many of its 
prominent and emphatic passages. I have almost thought, 
while reading some parts of it, that the author, whoever 
he was, must have been insane. 

Some learned critics have given up all hope of ever 
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being able to explain it. Martin Luther, the great 
Protestant Reformer, after puzzling himself in trying to 
understand it, said, "Let every one think of it what his 
own spirit suggests — my spirit can make Tiothing out of 
ity It is well known that his contemporary, Calvin, 
never oflFered any interpretation of it ; and for his silence 
on the subject, he was applauded by Scaliger, a very 
learned critic, who flourished during the same century 
with him, (the sixteenth) and who said, "Calvin was 
wise^ because he did not write upon the Revelations." 
Zuinglius, another of the Reformers, questioned its au- 
thenticity ; and it is said that still others, of that time, 
were rather doubtful about the propriety of receiving it 
as canonical. It was (as I shall presently show, some- 
what in detail) entirely omitted from some versions of 
the New Testament that were current during some of 
the first centuries of the Church. 

Rev. T. B. Thayer, formerly of Lowell, Mass., now 
residing in Brooklyn, N. Y., published a few years since 
a book entitled "The Bible-Class Assistant," from which 
he omitted all mention whatever, even the slightest and 
most indirect, of the book of Revelation, — although he 
offered brief historical comments upon every other book 
in the Bible. 

It is generally considered as prophetic in character, 
and is sometimes styled the Apocalypse^ which signifies 
a revelation, or vision. Some, however, entertain doubts 
whether it should be considered as a prophecy, and re- 
gard it as merely an enigmatical description of past and 
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contemporary events. Some parts of it, condderedts 
merely poetical, are invested with much beauty. 

K it be a prophecy, one thing is very certain; the 
author predicted events, not distant, (as is often sap- 
posed) but near at hand when he wrote. This is evident 
from the phraseology with which the book commeDces: 
*^The Revelation of Jesus Christ, which God gave imto 
him, to shew unto his servants THnras which must 
SHORTLY COME TO PASS ; and he sent and signified it by 
his angel unto hb servant John : who bare record of the 
word of God, and of the testimony of Jesus Christ, and 
of all things that he saw. Blessed is he that readeth, 
and they that hear the words of this prophecy, and keep 
those things which are written therein : for thb tdu IS 

AT HAND.''* 

Upon this book, Mr. Millenium Mn«LKR draws some- 
what largely, in lus Second Advent Lectures ; and £1- 
hanan Winchester, with others who flourished before his 
time, fiEmcied that they had discovered the exact fiilfil- 
ment of some of the wUd and seemingly prophetic 
imagery of the Bevelator. And I think their specolfr 
tions are about as plausible as many treatises, of modi 
higher repute, upon the subject of prophecy in geneni* 

It is worthy of mention that the numerical word Hfen 
occurs with considerable frequency in the book of wludi 
iPfehave spoken. It is a term that is often used in ibid; 
other parts of the Bible. Seven is said to have baeo, 

*R«T.i. 1— 3. 
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with the Jews, a Bacred and mystical number. I have 
no doubt that the Jewish Sabbath originated from the 
superstitious notion that the seventh day in the week 
was more sacred than the other six. Some one has col- 
lated and published in a paragraph, which has passed 
the rounds of the newspapers, a large number of in- 
stances from the Bible wherein the term seven is em- 
ployed. The following is the list; to which several 
more instances might be added: 

God rested from all his works on the seventh dav ; 
*' whosoever slayeth Gain, vengeance shall be taken on 
him seven fold." Enoch the seventh was translated. 
Noah took seven of a kind into the Ark, and was seven 
day^ in taking them in ; his ark rested on the seventh 
month, and he sent out a dove three times, at intervals 
of seven days. Pharaoh's dreams were seven years and 
doubled. The Priest of Midian had seven daughters. 
The Passover was kept seven days. The children of 
Isr&el did not work on the seventh day. God called 
Moses out of the mount on the seventh day. Seven 
Priests, bearing seven trumpets, compassed Jericho about 
•even days, and seven times on the seventh day. Sam- 
sea's strength lay in his seven locks of hair. Balak 
btdlt Balaam seven altars three different times, and he 
offered seven bullocks and seven rams each time. Da- 
Tid reigned seven years in Hebron, and the prophet of- 
fered him seven years famine. Saul's seven sons were 
dain. Solomon was seven years in building the temple. 
Naamaa dipped seven times in Jordan. There were 

29 
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seven thousand that did not bow the knee to Baal. Job 
had seven sons ; and his friends sat seven days, and do 
one spake a word. Wisdom has hewn out her seven 
pillars. Nebuchadnezzar was wet with the dews of 
heaven until seven times passed over him. Daniel 
speaks of seven weeks. Sara had seven husbands. Out 
of Mary Magdalene went seven devils. The Revelator 
mentions seven spirits, seven churches, seven seals, seven 
trumpets, seven stars, and a number of other sevens. 



EPlSTLKS, &c., OF DOUBTFUL AUTHENTICITY. 

It is seriously questioned by some of the learnedf 
whether several of the Epistles were written by those 
persons whose names they bear. The doubtful writings 
are these : the second epistle of Peter, the second and 
third epistles of John, and the epistle of Jude ; witk 
which some have also classed the epistle to the Hebrews, 
and the book of Revelation. 

On the subject of these disputed books, various criti' 
cal remarks have been offered by Dr. Nathaniel Lard- 
ner, the learned English dissenter, who died in the lat- 
ter part of the last century; and by Prof. Andreirf 
Norton, of Cambridge, Mass., one of the most profousd 
Biblical scholars now living, — as well as by other writen 
of high repute; some observations of each of whon 
might here be appropriately introduced. QaotatioDi 
from those only whom I have just specified bj name, 
howeror, will be sufficient for my present purpose: 
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Dr. Lardner. 

*'There have been in former times, and still are, dif- 
ferent sentiments among Christians, concerning the num- 
ber of books to be received as canonical. The canon of 
the Syrian churches is not the same as ours. Jerome 
tells us, that in his time [the fourth century] some of 
the Latins received the epistle to the Hebrews, and some 
of the Greeks the book of the Revelation. From Chr^ - 
sostom's works, we perceive that he did not receive the 
second epistle of St. Peter y nor the second and third of 
St. John J nor the epistle of St. Judey nor the Revela- 
tion. And there is reason to think, that Theodoret'B 
canon likewise was much the same with Chrysostom's?, 
and tliat of the churches in Syria. Nevertheless, we 
have observed in the course of this work, that about 
the same time the Egyptians, and the Christians in di- 
vers other parts of the world, had the same number of 
canonical books that we have. 

But to come nearer our own time. Calvin, Grotius, 
Le Clerc, Philip Limborch, and some other learned 
modems, have not admitted the epistle to the Hebrews 
to have been written by St. Paul: though they were 
willing to allow it to be the work of an apostolical man, 
and a valuable part of sacred scripture. But I cannot 
say, that they were in the right in so doing, [i. e. they 
were not in the right in regarding it as sacred^ while 
they thought it was not written by a regularly commis- 
sioned apostle.] For it appears to me to have been a 
maxim of the ancient Christians, not to receive any doc- 
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trinal or preceptive writing, as of authority, unless It 
were known to be the work of an apostle. Consequentljf 
the epistle to the Hebrews, if written bj an apostolical 
man only, should not be esteemed canonical. 

Grotius likewise supposed the second epistle ascribed 
to Peter, not to have been written by the apostle Simon 
Peter, but by Simeon, chosen bishop of Jerusalem after 
the death of James the Just, whose epistle we have. 
Which Simeon lived to the time of Trajan, when he was 
crucified for the name of Christ. Upon which I only 
observe at present, that if this Simeon be the writer of 
this epistle, it should not be a part of canonical scriptare. 

The same learned man supposeth the second and 
third epistles, called St. John's, not to have been written 
by John the apostle, but by another John, an elder or 
presbyter, who lived about the same timCi and after him 
at Ephesus. 

And the epistle called St. Jude's, he thought to have 
been written by one of that name, who was bishop of 
Jerusalem in the time of the emperor Adrian, and not 
till afler there had been several other bishops of that 
church, since the death of the forementioned Simeon. 
If so, I believe all men may be of opinion, that this 
epistle ought not to be placed in the canon of the He^ 
Testament. 

It may not be thought right, if I should here entirely 
omit Mr. Whiston,* whose canon consisted of the Af09- 

*The same Mr. Whistou who is referred to in a note, on page 193,01 
these Lectarca. 
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tolical ConstitutianSy and divers other books, as sacred ^ 
beside those generally received : and the Constitutions, 
in particular, as the most sacred of all the canonical 
books of the New Testament. * * * 

I have been sometimes apt to think, that the best 
canon of the New Testament would be that which may 
be collected fr3m Eusebius of Caesarea, and seems to 
have been the canon of some in his time. 

The canon should consist of two classes. In the first 
should be those books which he assures us were then 
universally acknowledged, and had been all along re- 
ceived by all Catholic Christians. These are the four 
Gospels, the Acts of the Apostles, thirteen epistles of 
St. Paul, one epistle of St. Peter, and one epistle of St. 
John. These only should be of the highest authority, 
from which doctrines of religion may be proved. 

In the other class should be placed those books of 
which Eusebius speaks, as contradicted in his time, 
though well known: concerning which there were 
doubts, whether they were written by persons whoso 
nam39 they bear, or whether the writers were apostlei 
of Christ. These are the epistle to the Hebrews, 
the epistle of James, the second of Peter, the second 
and third of John, che epistle of Jude, and the Reve- 
lation. These should he reckoned dovlfful, and contra^ 
dieted: though many might be of opinion, that there is 
a good deal of reason to believe them genuine. And 
they should be allowed to be publicly read in Christian 
assemblies, for the e(Ufication of the people : but not (0 

29* 
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be alleged^ as affording j alone, sufficient proof of any 
doctrine.^^* 

Professor Nbrtan. 

'* There is no historical evidence which justifies us In 
believing, that what assumes to be a second Epistle of 
Peter, and that which has been ascribed to the Apostle 
Jude, were the works of those authors ; and the charac- 
ter and contents of the writings are unfavorable to the 
supposition. The ancient Christians are not responsible 
for any error concerning their authorship ; {or it dm 
not appear that they were generally considered as gem- 
itie during the first three centuries. It seems to me most 
probable, that thej were composed in the first half of 
the second century, under the names of these Apostles; 
and that the writer of each assumed a character not his 
own, rather by way of rhetorical artifice, than with in- 
tentional fraud."| 

It is in the second epistle of Peter, let it be obsened, 
that we find an incidental allusion to the Transfigoratioo. 
With the exception of this slight reference, that occur- 
rence is nowhere mentioned in any of the writings which 
bear the names of those three persons who are said to 
have been in the mount when it took place. If, there- 
fore, the "second epistle of Peter," so termed, were sot 

* Lardner's '*Sapplement to the Credibility of the Goepel HistofJi'' 
tthftpter ii. Quarto edition of Ltrdocr'a Worka, pabliahed im LoodMt 
pp. 142, 143, 144. 

t Norton*a •'OeDuncDtfu of tht Qotpels,** toI. ii. pp. ICi, IM. 
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written by him, we have no account of the Tranafigura- 
tioD, from any one who is alleged to have witnessed it. 

The following persons, though they allude to the Gos- 
pels (some to all and others to one or two of them) and 
to the majority of the Epistles, make no mention what- 
ever, in any of their writings, of the book of Revelation. 
Polycarp, who suffered martyrdom about A. D. 166, 
and who was at one time Bishop of Smyrna, one of the 
Churches to which the Apocalypse was directed ; Mar- 
ciou, Tatian, Theodotus of Byzantium, and Athcnaego- 
ras of Alexandria, all of whom lived during the second 
century. 

We are informed by Rov. Jeremiah Jones, that the 
Apocalypse was omitted from the canonical catalogue of 
Cyril, Bishop of Jerusalem, A. D. 340 ; from that of 
tho Bishops assembled in the Council of Laodicea, A. D. 
364 ; also from the one written by Gregory Nazianzen, 
Bishop of Constantinople, A. D. 875 ; and from that of 
Philastrius, Bishop of Brixia, in Venice, as late as tho 
year 380. 

Dyonisius of Alexandria, who flourished about tbo 
middle of the third century, critically analyzed the Reve- 
lation, and argued from its style and some of its senti- 
ments, that it could not be the work of the apoetle John. 

The style of the Gospel and Epistles attributed to 
John is remarkably plain and simple ; while most of tho 
Apocalypse is very gorgeously embellished. From thii 
fact alone some have found it di^cult to bolioTe that all 
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these writings proceeded from the pen of one and the 
same individual. 

The book of Revelation is addressed to the Churches 
of Pergamos, (1) Thyatira, (2) Sardis, (3) Philadel- 
phia, (4) Smyrna, (5) Ephesus, (6) and Laodicea, 
(7.) Now it is admitted by some men of great re- 
search, among whom may be named Epiphanius and 
Grotius, that in the time of the apostle John there vas 
no church in existence in Thyatira. This being the 
case, it would seem that the Revelation could not have 
been written by John, — at least, not the whole of it, m 
it now stands. 

Nevertheless, it is said to have been received as a 
canonical book, by the following persons among the Fa- 
thers, as they are termed, viz. Origen, Cyprian, Nora- 
tus, Commodian, Victorinus and Methodius, in the 
third century; Arnobius, Lactantius, Athanasius, Ba- 
sil, Amphilocus, Ephrem the Syrian, Gregory Nysscn, 
Jerome, Augustine, Rufinus, and the Council of Car- 
thage, in the fourth century; and Sulpicius Severus 
and Pope Innocent I. in the beginning of the fifth 
century. 

Although the book is characterized by much sublimit/^ 
and is therefore attractive to the reader who has a lore 
for intellectual grandeur, it must be acknowledged that 
some parts of it breathe a spirit of vindictiveness hardi/ 
compatible, to say the least, with the character of Jesai 
Christy from whom it pretends to be a Berelatlon. 
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THE APOCRYPHAL NEW TESTAMENT. 

The book bearing this title is a collection of writings, 
twenty-four in number, of various degrees of merit as 
respects their literary composition, and diversified also 
with regard to the rationality and instructiveness of their 
contents, — some of them containing morally preceptive 
passages, equal in strength and terseness to the best por- 
tions of the canonical Gospels and Epistles ; while others 
are characterized by as much puerility as some of the 
books included in the regular Bible. 

The names of these apocryphal writings are as fol- 
lows : The Gospel of the Birth of Mary. The Prote- 
vangelion ; or, An Historical Account of the Birth of 
Christ, and the perpetual Virgin Mary his Mother, by 
James the Lesser, Cousin and Brother of the Lord Je- 
sus, chief Apostle and first Bishop of the Christians iij 
Jerusalem. The First Gospel of the Infancy of Jesus 
Christ. Thomas's Gospel of the Infancy of Jesus. The 
Epistles of Jesus Christ, and Abgarus, King of Edessa. 
The Gospel of Nicodemus, formerly called the Acts of 
Pontius Pilate. The Apostle's Creed. The Epistle of 
Paul the Apostle to the Laodiceans. The Epistles of 
Paul the Apostle to Seneca, with Seneca's to Paul. The 
Acts of Paul and Thecla. The First and Second Epis- 
tles of Clement to the Corinthians. The General Epis- 
tle of Barnabus. The Epistle of Ignatius to the Ephc- 
sians. Epistle of Ignatius to the Magnesians. Epistle 
of Ignatius to the Trallians. Epistle of Ignatius to the 
Romans. Epistle of Ignatius to the Philadelphians. 
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Epistle of Ignatius to the Smyrnseans. Epistle of I 
natius to Polycarp. The Epistle of Polycarp to the 
Philippians. The Shepherd of Hennas, in three parts; 
containing, The First Book of Hennas, which is called 
his Visions ; The Second Book of Hennas, called his 
Commands ; and, The Third Book of Hennas, which is 
called his Similitudes. 

How long have these books been in existence ? Have 
we any evidence that they were written by the persons 
whose names are severally affixed to them? These 
questions instinctively arise, on a penisal of the apocry- 
phal writings. 

The editor of the English edition of the work which 
contains them, asserts that they were in existence during 
the first four centuries of the Christian Church ; and 
this position is, Avith regard to some of them, substan- 
tiated by testimony drawn from sources of the highest 
respectability. 

Of the "First Gospel of the Infancy of Jesus," the 
editor aforesaid (evidently a man of considerable histori- 
cal research) remarks : "It was received by the Gnos- 
tics, a sect of Christians in the second century; and 
several of its relations were credited in the following 
ages by other Christians, viz. Eusebius, Athanasius,* 

Epiphanius, Chrysostom, &c." 

■ » ' '' 

'*' Athanasius was one of the wire-pullers at the famous Council of 
Nice; which council decided, by vote, that Jesus was the Tery God, awl 
condemned the doctrine of the Divine Unity as rank heresy; aod for 
teaching said doctrine, Arius was shortly after hani&hed, by the edict of 
Constantine, and io consonance with tue decision of Ihe council juit 
meouooed. 
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It has been thought probable that the "Gospel of 
Nicodemus" was forged sometime during the third cen- 
turj. The learned Rev. Jeremiah Jones avers that 
*'3uch pious frauds were very common among the Chris- 
tians in the first three centuries;" and to him a forgery 
of this character seemed natural and probable. 

This Gospel contains some of the same miraculous ac- 
counts which we find in our four canonical Gospels of 
Mathew, Mark, &c.; besides some others, about equally 
wonderful. It mentions several of his miraculous cures ; 
such as casting out devils; giving sight to the blind; 
healing a leper ; stopping an issue of blood with which 
a woman had been afflicted twelve years ; restoring a 
man who labored under a great infirmity, who had 
lingered near a mystic pool, waiting for an angel to come 
down and trouble the element ; and turning water into 
wine, at a wedding, in Cana of Galilee. It also men- 
tions Christ's Resurrection and Ascension. 

To these relations it adds an account, that Joseph of 
Arimathea, who had begged the body of Jesus, after he 
was crucified, and laid it in his own tomb, was seized by 
certain Jews, and imprisoned in "a chamber where there 
» was no window," the door of which was then locked and 
scaled. But, although a guard was stationed near, he 
was released from the place, without their knowledge ; 
^nd when they went to bring him forth, they "were as- 
tonished, because they found the same seal upon the 
lock of the chamber," but "could not find Joseph."* 

• Mioodemus, iz. 12—14 ; z. I. 
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Subscquentlj, those who had caused him to he conCned 
went to Arimathea, and saw him there ; and when the? 
questioned him, he thus explained tho manner of his 
escape : 

^^ Ye did indeed put me under confinement on the daj 
of preparation, till the morning. But while I was stand- 
ing at prayer in the middle of the night, the house was 
surrounded with four angels ; and I saw Jesus as the 
brightness of the sun, and fell down upon the earth for 
fear. But Jesus laying hold on my hand, lifted me up 
from the ground, and the dew was then sprinkled upon 
me ; but he, wiping my face, kissed me and said vnto 
me. Fear not, Joseph ; look upon me, for it b I. lien 
I looked upon him, and said, Rabboni Elias ! He an- 
swered me, I am not Elias, but Jesus of Nasuwth, 
whose body thou didst bury. I sud to him, Shew me 
the tomb in which I liud thee. Then Jesus, taldng ne 
by the hand, led mo unto the place where I laid lum, 
and shewed me the linen clothes and napkin whidt I 
put round his head. Then I knew that it was Jestfy 
and worshipped him, and sud. Blessed be he who coo- 
eth in the name of the Lord. Jesus again taking me 
by tho hand, led me to Arimathsea, to my own hotfe, 
and said to me. Peace be to thee ; but go not out of th/ 
house till the fortieth day : but I must go to my dis- 
ciples."* 

This narrative is no more difficult to believe than tke 
account which John gives of Jesus having twice appev 

^ ' '^'^^•^'^^'^^^^^ — — ^ ^^ ^ ■■■■■ MITT • W^i— li^W_^B^J ■■J ■■ -^ 

* I^icodtBMt, xi. 19— 8S. 
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c I rii iJculy in a room, while the door was shut.* The 
apocryphal story is as plausible as that related in the 
canon. 

In the same book, the ^^Gh)spel of Nicodemus/' it is 
recorded that when Jesus arose from the dead, others 
also were brought to life again, and having left their 
graves, went into Jerusalem ; where they were seen and 
recognized by their former acquaintances. The first 
part of the extended account given wears a resemblance 
of the passage in Matthew, occurring in the midst of his 
narrative of Christ's crucifixion, in which it is stated 
that "the graves were opened ; and many bodies of 
saints which slept, arose, and came out of the graves 
AFTER HIS RESURRECTION, and wcnt into the holy city, 
and appeared unto many.'*! Several statements of this 
seemingly identical occurrence are detailed in Nicod^ 
7nu8* Gospel, which are entirely omitted by Matthew. 
On account of its interest, as a wildly graphic narration, 
I present a somewhat extended extract : 

"Then Joseph, rising up, said to Annas and Caiphas, 
Ye may be justly under a great surprise, that you have 
been told, that Jesus is alive, and gone up to heaven. 
It is indeed a thing really surprising, that he should not 
only himself arise from the dead, but also raise others 
from their graves, who have been seen by many in Je- 
rusalem. And now hear me a little : We all knew the 
blessed Simeon the high priest, who took Jesus, when 
an infant, in his arms in the temple. This same Simeon 

* John, XX. 19, 26. t Matt xxvii. S2, 53. 

30 
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had two sons of his own, and we were all present at their 
death and funeral. 60, therefore, and see their tombs, 
for these are open, and they are risen ; and behold, thej 
are in the city of Arimathsea, spending their time to- 
gether in offices of doYOtion. Some, indeed, have heard 
the sound of their voices in prayer ; but they will not 
discourse with any one, but they continne as mute as 
dead men. But come, let us go to them, and behave 
ourselves towards them with all due respect and cau- 
tion. And if we can bring them to swear, perhaps they 
will tell us some of the mysteries of their resurectaon. 
When the Jews heard this, they were exceeding; re- 
joiced. Then Armas and Csuaphas, Nicodemus, Joseph, 
and Gamaliel, went to Arimathsea, but did not find them 
in their graves; but walking about the city, they foond 
them on their bended knees at their devotaons. Then 
saluting them with all respect and deference to God, 
they brought them to the synagogue at Jerusalem ; and 
having shut the gates, they took the book of the Law 
of the Lord, and putting it in their hands, swore them by 
God Adoruu, and the God of Israel, who spake to our 
fathers by the law and the prophets, saying, If ye be- 
lieve him who raised you from the dead, to be Jesus, 
tell us what ye have seen, and how ye were raised from 
the dead. Chaiinus and Lenthius, the two sons of 
Simeon, trembled when they heard these things, and 
were disturbed, and groaned; and at the same time 
looking up to heaven, they made the 8ig^ of the croff 
with their fingers on their tongues. And immediately 
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they spake, and sidd, Give each of us some paper, and 
we will write down for you all those things which we have 
seen. And they each sat down and wrote, saying, O 
Lord Jesus and Father, who art Grod, also the resurrec- 
tion and life of the dead, give us leave to declare thy 
mysteries, which we saw after death belonging to thy 
cross ; for we are sworn by thy name. For thou hast 
forbid thy servants to declare the secret things, which 
were wrought by thy divine power in hell. When we 
were placed with our fathers in the depth of hell, in the 
blackness of darkness, on a sudden there appeared the 
color of the sun like gold, and a substantial purple- 
colored light enlightening the place. Presently upon 
this, Adam, the father of all mankind, with all the pa- 
triarchs and prophets, rejoiced and said. That light is 
the author of everlasting light, who hath promised to 
translate us to everlasting light. Then Isaiah the pro- 
phet cried out, and said, This is the light of the Father, 
and the Son of God, according to my prophecy when I 
was alive upon earth. The land of Zabulon, and the 
land of Nephthalim beyond Jordan, a people who walk- 
ed in darkness, saw a great light ; and to them who 
dwelled in the region of the shadow of death, light is 
urisen. And now he is come, and has enlighted us who 
sat in death. And while we were all rejoicing in the 
light which shone upon us, our father Simeon came among 
us, and congratulating all the company, said, Glorify 
the Lord Jesiis Christ the Son of God* Whom I took 
up in my arms wbeu an iiifant in the temple, and being 
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moved by the Holy Ghost, ssdd to him, and acknowledged, 
That now mine eyes have seen thy salvation, which thou 
hast prepared before the £ace of all people ; a light to 
enlighten the Gentiles, and the glory of thy people Is- 
rael. All the sfdnts who were in the depth of hell, 
hearing this, rejoiced tiie more."* 

This is only a small portion of the whole account of 
the interview with the risen sons of Simeon, which ex- 
tends through nearly eight chapters more, and is con- 
cluded as follows : ^^ And after they had made an end of 
writing, and had wrote in two distinct pieces of paper, 
Charinus gave what he wrote into the hands of Annas, 
and Gaiaphas, and Gamaliel. Lenthius likewise gave 
what he wrote into the hands of Nioodemns and Jo6e[A; 
and immediately thejf were changed into exceeding 
WHITE FORMS, and were seen no marej^-^ 

I see nothing in any part of this story which is not 
worthy of as much credence as the brief and partiaDj 
corresponding statements of Matthew. 

Miraclee said to Juive been wrought hy JeeuSj during 

Jus childhood. 

These were many and various ; and some of them 
are nunutely detsdled in the two Gospels of the Infancy 
of Jesus. I will here introduce a few specimens of 
these accounts : 

"The following accounts we found in the book of Jo- 

♦ Nicodemus, xii. 13-25 ; xiii. 1—9. t Ibid, xxi. 7, 8. 
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seph the high priest, called by some Caiphas. He re- 
lates, that Jesus spake even when he was in his cradle, 
and sidd to his mother : Mary, I am Jesus the Son of 
God, that Word, which thou didst bring forth according 
to the declaration of the angel Gabriel to thee, and my 
Father hath sent me for the salvation of the world/'"*^ 

^^And it came to pass, when the Lord Jesus was born 
at Bethlehem, a city of Judsea, in the time of Herod the 
King, the wise men came from the East to Jerusalem, 
according to the prophecy of Zoradascht, [Zoroaster] 
and brought with them offerings : namely, gold, frankin- 
cense, and myrrh, and worshipped him, and offered to 
him their gifts. Then the Lady Mary took one of his 
swaddling clothes in which the infant was wrapped, and 
gare it to them instead of a blessing, which they received 
from her as a most noble present. And at the same 
time there appeared to them an angel in the form of that 
star which had before been their guide iu their journey ; 
the light of which they followed till they returned into 
their own country. On their return their kings an^J 
princes came to them, inquiring, What they had seen 
and what they had done ? What sort of journey and 
return they had? What company they had on the 
road ? But they produced the swaddliag cloth which 
St. Mary had given to them, on account whereof they 
kept a feast. And havings according to the custom of 
their country, made a fire, they worshipped it. And 
casting the swaddling cloth into it, the fire took it, and 

* i lofaocy, chap. i. i-^ 
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kept it. And when the fire was put oat, they took fotik 
the swaddling cloth unhurt, as much as if the fire had 
not touched it."* 

"And when the Lady St. Mary had washed the swad- 
dling clothes of the Lord Christ, and hanged them out 
to dry upon a post, a boy possessed with the de\il took 
down one of them, and put it on his head. A^i pre- 
sently the devils began to come out of lus mouth, and 
fly away in the ahiq)e8 of crows and serpents. From 
that time the boy was healed by the power of the Lord 
Christ, and he began to sing praises, and give thanks to 
the Lord who had healed him/'f 

"When they came afterwards into the city of Bethle- 
hem, they found there several very desperate distempers, 
which became so troublesome to children by seeing them, 
that most of them died. There was there a womaa who 
had a sick son, whom she brought, when he was at the 
point of death, to the Lady St. Mary, who saw her when 
she was washing Jesus Christ. Then said the woman, 
my Lady Mary, look down upon this my son, who is af- 
flicted with most dreadful pains. St. Miry hearing her, 
said, Take a li.tle of that water with which I have 
washed my son, and sprinkle it. upon him. Then she 
took a litde of that water, as St. Mary had commanded, 
and sprinkled it upon her son, who being wearied with 
his violent pains, was fallen asleep ; and after he had 
slept a little, awaked perfectly well and recovered. The 

* 1 Infin y, il. 1—3, t Ibid, i?. 16—17. 
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mother being abundantly glad of this success, went again 
to St. Mary, and St. Mary said to her, Give the praise 
to God, who hath cured this thy son."* 

"Another woman likewise lived there, whose son was 
possessed by Satan. This boy, named Judas, as often 
as Satan seized him, was inclined to bite all that were 
present ; and if he found no one else near him, he would 
bite his own hands and other parts. But the mother of 
tiiis miserable boy, hearing of St. Mary and her son Je- 
sus, arose presently, and taking her son in her arms, 
brought him to the Lady Mary. In the mean time, 
James and Joses had taken away the infant, the Lord 
Jesus, to play at a proper season with other children ; 
and when they went forth, they sat down, and the Lord 
Jesus with them. Then Judas, who was possessed, 
came and sat down at the right hand of Jesus. When 
Satan was acting upon him as usual, he went about to 
bite the Lord Jesus, and because he could not do it, he 
struck Jesus on his right side, so that he cried out ; and 
in the same moment Satan went out from the boy, and 
ran away Hke a mad dog. Tliis same boy wlio struck 
Jesus J and out of whom Satan went out in the form of 
a dog J was Judas Iscariot, who betrayed him to the Jews. 
And that same side, on which Judas struck him, the 
Jews pierced with a spear."t 

"When the child Jesus was five years of age, and 
there had been a shower of rain, which was now over, 

♦ I Infancy, ix. 1—6. t Ibid, xir. 
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Jesus was playing with other Hebrew boys by a raiming 
stream ; and the water running over the banks, stood in 
little lakes ; but the water instantly became clear and 
useful again ; he having smote them only by his word, 
they readily obeyed him."* 

It is also related, in the writings wherein the foregoing 
narratives occur, that a certwi young man was bewitched 
and transformed into a mule ; whom Jesus afterwarcb 
miraculously restored to human shape. It is said like- 
wise that Jesus went about the city of Jerusalem, irith 
his father, Joseph, who was a carpenter ; ^^and as often 
as Joseph had anything in his work to make longer or 
shorter, or wider or narrower, the Lord Jesus would 
stretch his hand towards it, and presently it became as 
Joseph would have it ; so that he had no need to finish 
anything with his own hands, for he was not very skilM 
at his carpenter's trade. ''| It is stated particulaily 
that at one time Joseph built a throne ; ^'and when he 
came to fix it in its place, he found it wanted two spans, 
on each side, of its appointed measure" ; whereupon Je- 
sus sidd, ^'Do thdu lay hold on one side of the throne, 
and I will the other, and we will bring it to its just di- 
mensions. And when Joseph had done as the Lord J^ 
sus siud, and each of them had with strength drawn hil 
side, the throne obeyed, and was brought to the proper 
dimensions of the place. Which miracle when they who 
stood by saw, they were astonished, and praised God."| 

♦ 2 Infiuicy, i. 2, 3. 1 1 Infancy, xri. 2—4. t Ibid, 13—13. 
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I presume it would require no greater degree of super- 
natural power to perform these wonders, than to change 
water into wine ; or to so distend five loaves and two 
fishes, as therewith to satiate the hunger of ''about five 
thousand men, besides women and children," and leave 
"twelve baskets full" of fragments.* 

The Rrst Gospel of the Infancy, in which these nar- 
rations are found, was received by a sect of Christians 
called the Gnostics, and by various individual be- 
lievers, in the second century. The Gnostics were 
rather contemptuDusly regarded by the older and more 
popular sects of their time, and were called heretics, &c. 
But from all that I can learn of their history, they were 
as respectable as many of the smaller denominations in 
Christendom, at the present day ; and they were doubt- 
less treated by their more fashionable sectarian rivals, 
very much as Protestants are now treated by Roman 
Catholics, Unitarians by THnitarians, and Universalists 
by Partialists in general. 

The biography of Jesus given in the canonical Gospels 
of Matthew, Mark, Luke and John, b at best but frag- 
mentary. The incidents of his youth are almost entire- 
ly passed over. With the exception of what is record- 
ed by Luke, respecting his discussion with the doctors, 
in the temple, at the age of twelve years,f we find 
nothing said concerning his employments or his wherea- 
bouts from the period of early infancy to the time when 

* See Matt. xtv. 16—21. t Luke, ii. 46. 
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ho was baptized by John.* I presume every one ito 
lias thought much on the subject, has rather wondered 
at this omission. It would be gratifying to know som^ 
thing of his early history. We naturally feel a curiosity 
to ascertain something in regard to the youthful career 
of every one who has in after-life become distinguished, 
cither on account of pre-emiment intellectual ability, or 
by the exhibition of sublime moral virtues. 

In the Gospels of the Infancy we are furnished with 
several particulars of some alleged scenes and incidents 
of the childhood of Jesus, beside his reputed eariyminir 
cles. It is said that at one time his father, Joseph, sent 
him to school; where he soon evinced that he knew 
more than the teacher did.f He displayed a very inti- 
mate knowledge of Astronomy, Anatomy, and some other 
sciences. According to the account, his mind must have 
been illuminated intuitively. He is said to have repeat- 
ed the letters of the Hebrew alphabet in rapid succes- 
sion, and to have explsdned their several meamngs and 
relative uses, before he had received from any one a 
moment's direction or assistance. He manifested as 
much precocity as the wonderful boys, Zerah Colbam 
and Truman Henry Safford. What would the world 
have thought of these prodigies, and what marveDoos 
stories would have been related of them, had they lived 
two thousand years ago ? 

Are the various wonderful relations concerning the 

♦Matt. iii. 13-17. tl lafancy, xx. 2 do. Hi. 
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infancy of Jeans, Trhioh we have noticed, too mucli for 
na to believe, if he were reall; conceived by nuracolons 
agency, and waa, as respects the elements of bis being, 
absolutely Baperhoman ? 

William Wake, Archbishop of Canterbury, in the aev- 
enteenth century ; Dupin, a celebrated eccle^astical his- 
torian, contemporary with Wake ; and Dr. Lardner, 
aapposed tbe Epistle of Barnabus to be the genuine pro- 
duction of the individual of that name who was the com- 
panion and fellow laborer of Paul ; though several other 
learned men have ascribed its authorship to another 
Bamabua, who lived, however, aa early as the first cen- 
tury. 

Yet Lardner, notwithstanding his admia^on of the 
authenticity of tlus epistle, contends that it ought not to 
be received as canonically autboritative, because Bama- 
bua was not, strictly apeaking and in the highest sense, 
an apottle, but only an apostolical man. It appears to 
me that in relation to this matter the Doctor vunly at- 
tempts to split a hair. Bamabua was Juat as much a 
bona fide Apostle as Paul waa. We are expressly told 
tbat "the Holy Ghost said, Separate me Barnabua and 
Saul for the work whereunto I have called them."* It 
ia also testified that Bamabua "was a ffood man, and 
PULL of tbe Soly Ghoat, and of faith "^ If tuck a 
Pi nn was not quaUfied to write the truth of Christiaiuty, 
who m the world teat t Was POer a more competent, 

•AGU,iUi.s. tlbid,H.M. 
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more thoroughly inspired apostolic teacher, — he vho, 
according to the testimony of his Brother Paul, once 
played the hypocrite^ besides denying his master, 
thrice ? The first Epistle of Peter, at least, is rccrived 
as authoritative ; "while the Epistle of Bamabus, one 
who was equally worthy with Peter, (bemg "a good 
man, and full of the Holy Ghost, and of faith") is not 
reckoned as a reliable source of Christian doctrine! 
Have we not here a "plentiful lack" of conastency? 

If we are not to accept the Epistle of Barnabas as 
an authoritative standard of truth, because he was not, 
in the loftiest and most peculiar sense, an apostlcy why 
should we so accept the Gospels of Mabk and Luke? 
TTiey were not Apostles, in any sense ! They do not 
claim that they ever received any commission either to 
preach or write ; whereas Bamabus was, by direction 
of the Holy Ghost, expressly separated to the woik of & 
religious teacher : and yet, forsooth, his written teach: 
ings are not to be taken as authority! 

Dr. Lardner accepts, as authoritative, the writings of 
Mark and Luke, although they were not apostles, be> 
cause they bear testimony concerning matters that are 
simply historical. He thinks one might be competenl 
to write what Jesus said and did, and at the same time 
not suflElciently endowed, by the Divine Spirit, to teach 
and expound his doctrine. But this sort of reascMung 
amounts io nothing as respects the case of Bamabus; 
for he was especially commissioned hy the Holy CtnotL 

^Galatiantj ii. 11—19. 
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Commissioned, for what? Why, to teach religious doe- 
trinej I suppose. Or does one need special, divine illu- 
nunation to enable him to relate mere historical facts ? 
Alas ! the truth is too plain to be evaded, that Dr. Lard- 
ner,— candid as his works show him to have been, gener- 
ally, — ^was, like many others, sometimes influenced un- 
duly by canonical prejudice. It seems to me that wo 
ought, in consistency, to receive the Epistle ascribed to 
Bamabus, as a canonical book, if we think he was really 
the author of it. 

The Shepherd of Hermas, the longest of the writings 
contained within the Apocryphal New Testament, is ad- 
mitted by ecclesiastical historians and Biblical scholars 
generally, to have been in existence as early as the mid- 
dle of the second century. It is said that the celebrated 
Origen considered it divinely inspired. It is rather 
whimsical ; but contains, perhaps, as much instruction 
as the Song of Solomon. 

Of the seven epistles ascribed to Ignatius, there are 
nud to be two copies still extant, somewhat different 
from each other. Mosheim, the celebrated ecclesiasti- 
eal historian, inclines to the opinion that one of them 
may be genuine ; though he says, ^^The whole subject of 
Ae Ignatian epistles in general, is involved in much 
obscurity and perplexity."* 

Bl admits that these epistles, whether genuine or 

* Institutes of Eodesiastical History; First Centary, Part 2d, chapter 
ll.f«0.^ 
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spurious, as well as the Gospels of the Infancj, the Gos- 
pel of Nicodemus, and other books, now deemed apocry- 
phal, were ¥rritten at a very early period. 



OTHER APOCRITHAL WRITINGS. 

There were in existence, at a very early date, seTeral 
other apocryphal books, as they are termed, only a few 
of which are now extant, — ^the m^ority of them being 
lost. Rev. Jeremiah Jones, in his ^^New and Full 
Method of settling the Canonical Authority of the New 
Testament," mentions about seventy writings of this 
character, that were alluded to by various writers during 
the first four centuries of the Church, and some of which 
were attributed to Jesus. 

Prof. Stuart, of Andover, mentions one book, which 
he says bears evidence of being very ancient, in which 
it is stated that the prophet Isaiah Uterally ascended on 
high, and visited the loftiest heaven, (the seventh) bar- 
ing, on his way thither, passed through six subordinate 
heavens. He subsequently cf^scended, bringing Christ 
down with him. I extract the following from Mr. Stu- 
art's remarks upon this production : 

'^ The Aicension of Isaiah. Such is the general title 
given to a singular book, of no small interest to the critic 
who is concerned with Christian antiquities. Several 
of the early Christian vrriters have referred to this pro- 
duction ; and some have quoted a part of its contents in 
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such St way, as to ahow that it waa written in Greek. 
From the sixth century, however, nearly down to the 
present time, with the exception of only now and then a 
solitary voice, a deep silence has reigned among eccle- 
siastical wntera of all classes respecting it ; and it is but 
a few years since, that the learaed counted it among tlie 
works wtuch were irretrievably lost. Happily, a little 
more than twenty years ago, Dr. Laurence, then Regius 
Professor of Hebrew at Oxford, came into possession of 
an Aothiopic translation of this work, which be procured 
from a bookseller ia London, who had purchased it among 
a parcel of miscellaneous books at auction, without any 
knowledge as to whence it came, or what it contained. 
In 1819, Dr. Laurence gave to the world the contents 
of it, in AethioiHC and in a Latin translation with notes, 
to which he subjoined an English version, and a critical 
dissertation in the same language."* 

Gieseler admits that this book was in existence us 
early as in the second century. He thinks it was com- ' 
posed sometime during the period between A. D. IIT 
and 193.t ■ 

REMARKS UPON SOME OP THE BOOKS IN THE CANOMCAt, 
NEW TESTAMENT. WHEN WERE THE CANOMC.AI. 
WRITINGS FIRST SEPARATED FROM THOSE CO.XSIUEREP 
APOCRYPHAL T 

I omitted to notice, in passing, a verso in the fii'st 
epistle of John, which has been the occasion of much 

4 ApaedjrpUj toI. i. Ituradnclion , it. 
r, FimF«riaH,8eeoDd DiTliiDn,4H. 
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controversy. It reads thus : "For there are three dot 
bear record in heaven, the Father, the Word, and the 
Holy Ghost : and these three are one." This passage 
has been frequently appealed to, as a proof that the doc- 
trine of the Trinity is scriptural. But it is now, I be* 
lieve, pretty generally con^dered as an interpolation. 
At least, it is admitted that the verse was excluded from 
nearly all the Greek copies of the New Testament which 
were in existence before the invention of printing. 

Dr. A. Clarko, though himself a zealous Trinitarian, 
gives up the passage as spurious. He says : 

^^Of all the MSS. yet discovered which contiun thk 
epistle, amounting to one hundred and twelve, three onlj, 
two of which are of no authority^ have the text"* 

^^Though a conscientious believer in the doctrine of 

the ever-blessed, holy, and undivided Trinity, and in the 

proper and essential divinity of our Lord Jesus Christ, 

' * •• which doctrines I have defended by many and even new 

•«^^l^rgttments, in the course of this work, I cannot help 

doubting the authenticity of the text in question."! 

In my last lecture,t I alluded to the &ct that modem 
critics are not entirely agreed respecting the language 
in which the Gospel of Matthew was originally writteB. 
Some suppose its author to have written in Greek; 
others think that he wrote in Heb^reto, or the language 

* "Observatioiu on the Text of the Three Divine Witnetset/' at the cad 
of Comments on 1 John, v. 
t Comments on the reno., 
t See note on page 169. See also remarks oa p. 39. 
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spoken in Palestine when Jesus was on earth, which was 
a sort of corrupted Hebrew, and has been termed Syro- 
Chaldaic. 

The controversy on this point is of modem origin. It 
appears that the ancient Fathers of the Church, so far 
as they expressed any opinion on the subject, were 
unanimous in the conviction that Matthew's Gosf el was 
written originally in H^rew. Indeed, the evidence from 
their writings which is relied upon to prove that the Gospel 
ascribed to Matthew was actually composed by him, 
proves also (if it prove any thing) that he wrote it in 
the Hebrew dialect. 

Dr. Campbell* cites the following testimony concern- 
ing Matthew, from Papias, who lived during the firtt 
part of the second century : "He wrote his Gosj'ol iu 
the Hebrew tongue, which every one interpreted as ho 
was able." The Doctor subsequently adds that this tcK- ; >^, 
timony had the uniform concurrence of "all succeeding ,";'^- 
writers in the church for fourteen hundred years." And 
he further says, that "Erasmus, wIm), though an eminent 
scholar, knew little or nothiug of Hebrew, was tlie first 
who called in question a tradition which had so long and 
so umversally obtained in the church," 

The opinion of Papias was likewise the positively ex- 
pressed opinion of Irenreus, Origen, Jerome, Ej>ij»ha- 
niu3, Augustine, Chrysostom, Eusebius, and several 
others of the early Christian Fathers. Campbell sava 

^rreface to MaUhew, C2. Notes on the Go^p^It, p. 3 1 S.J 
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^4t would be endlesa to bring authorities" correspondiiig 
with those I have named.*' 

Michaelis, Mill^ Grotius, Owen^Dr* Clarke, and some 
others equally eminent, believed that Matthew's Gospel 
was originally written in the Hebrew language. 

Professor Norton,, of Cambridge, in hb "Genuineness 
of the Gospels/' takes the same view of the subject. 
He thinks that the first and second chapters of Matthew 
are spurious. 

Dr. Olshausen, the distinguished German critic, says: 
"We have scarcely a testimony fbr the existence of Mat- 
thew, if we deny that his Gospel was written in He- 
brew."! 

It must be admitted, however, in justice to the other 
side of the question, that several learned and reputable 
men incline to the opposite opimon, viz. that the Gospel 
referred to was origmally written in Greek. Prof. Stu- 
art has labored strenuously to make it appear that such 
may pos^bly be the fact.| 

Hu Campbell throws out some pretty strong intimsr 
tions that this subject has not always been treated with 
strict impartiality. He says : "It is very unlucky for 
the discovery of truth, when party sgini in any degree 
influences our inquiries. Yet it is too evident, that there 
has been an infusion of this spirit in the diseusmon of 
the present question."^ Of Lardner's comments on 

♦ Preface to Matthew, fcction 9. 

tOlshiuscn's ^Genuineness of the Four Canonictl Goepelt," p. SS- 

Cited by Prof. Stuart in the BiMiral RepoBitogr. for July, 1838. Art Yii. 

t See Stuart's Article. Ibid. S Campbell's oolct, Pref. lo Matt., teet 3. 
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the subject of the original language of Matthew's Gos- 
pel, he remarks as follows : ^'Dr. Lardner's doubts are 
easily accounted for. Averse, on one hand, to admit that 
there is any book of scripture whereof we have only a 
translation, and sensible of the danger of acquiescing in 
an argument which would unsettle the whole foundations 
of his system of credibility, he is inclinable to compro- 
mise the matter by acknowledging both the Hebrew and 
the Greek to be originals; an opinion every way im- 
probable, and so manifestly calculated to serve a turn^ 
as cannot recommend it to a judicious and impartial 
critic."* 

It is the uniform admission of ecclesiastical writers, 
that a Hebrew copy of the Gospel of Matthew (supposed 
to have been the original) was very much corrupted by 
some of the different sects in existence at an early period, 
who transcribed it for the use of themselves and others. 
I adduce, without comment, the following historical state- 
ments, from a work written by Broughton, a learned 
English divine, who was bom in London, in 1704, and 
who sustained a high reputation as a scholar : 

**The Hebrew or Syriac Gospel of St. Matthew was 
in use a long time among the Jews, who had been con- 
verted to Christianity : and when they retired to Pella, 
some time before the Romans laid seige to Jerusalem, 
they carried it thither with them. From thence this 
Gospel was difiused into Decapolis, and into all the coon- 

« Pre&ee to Mauhew, sect. 11. ^ 
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known, and it is no less difficult to discover the time or 
occasion of this version,"^^ 



When were the Canonical Writing% first separated 
from those which are now generally pronounced Apoc- 
ryphal? To this query, I have been unable to find a 
very definite answer. Ecclesiastical historians do not 
speak very confidently, on this pomt. The following 
are the most decisive testimomes that I have met with : 

MosHBiM. "As to the time when and the persons 
by whom the books of the New Testament were collect- 
ed into one body or volume, there are various opinions, 
or rather conjectures of the learned : for the subject is 
attended with great and almost inexplicable difficulties, 
to us of these latter times. It must suffice us to know, 
that before the middle of the second century, most of 
the books composing the New Testament, were in every 
christian church throughout the known world."| 

"Not long after the Savior's ascension, various histo- 
ries of his life and doctrines, full of impositions and fa- 
bles, were composed, by persons of no bad intentiona 
perhaps, but who were superstitious, simple, and piously 
fraudulent; and afterwards, various spurious writings 
were pahned upon the world, inscribed with the names 

*"An Historical Dictionary of all Religions, from the Creation of the 
World to this Present Time. Compiled from the Best Authorities, by 
Thomas Broughton, A. M., Prebendary of Salisbury, and Vicar of St. 
Mary Reddiffe, Bristol. London : Printed for C. Davis, oTer-against 
Gray's Inn-Gate, Uolboum. moccxlv." Vol. ii. p. 76. 

tMosheim's Ecd. Hist. (Murdock*R edition) First Century, Part Sd^^* 
chap. ii. fl6. .^Jr 
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of the holy apostles. These wortMess productioDS would 
have worked great confusion and would have rendered 
both the history and the religion of Christ uncertain, had 
not the rulers of the churches seasonably interposed, and 
caused the books which were truly divine and which 
came from apostolic hands to be speedily separated iicm 
that mass of trash, into a volume by themselves,"* 

[The historian (Mosheim) who speaks thus, does not, 
however, pretend that we have the means of knowing 
when ^*the rulers of the church" took the matter in hand. 
lie merely conjectures, from the fact of the multiplicity 
of spurious writings which were in existence so early, 
that they must have ^^seasondbly interposed."] 

GiESELER. "There was as yet [early in the second 
century] no generally received collection of the evanr 
gdical histories^ and such as there were (comprehend- 
ing, besides our four canonical Gospels, the Gospel of the 
Hebrews, the Gospel of the Egyptians, &c.) were nofc 
read publicly. But now the churches were led by 
their new connexions and interests to communicate to 
each other the genuine writings of the Apostles, and 
thus in the first half of the second century the canon 
began to be formed, being distinguished into two parts. 
StiU, in each church there continued to be otheb wbit* 
INGS, which were held almosty if not altogether^ in the 
SAME veneration with these."t 

^Motheim's Eccl. Hist., First. Ceot., Part 2d, ch. it. § 17. 

t Gieseler's Texi-Book of IsUxletiastical History, First Period, Secusd 
Dtrision, chapter iii. §49. 
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It is well known to all who are in any degree conver- 
sant with ancient ecclesiastical history, that the genuine- 
ness of some parts of the four Gospels now reckoned as 
canonical, was quesUoned by some persons during some 
of the first centuries of the church ; particularly, by a 
sect called Manicheans, or followers of Mani, who arose 
about the middle of the third century. 

Augustine, one of the Christian Fathers, (who flourish- 
ed during the latter part of the fourth, and first of the 
fifth century, and who was himself at one time a Mani. 
chean, but who afterwards became very bitterly op- 
posed to that sect) bears the following testimony re- 
specting their belief: 

"Tlie scriptures of the New Testament they receive, 
but say they are interpolatedj taking what they like, and 
rejecting the rest, and preferring to them some apocry- 
phal scriptures as containing the whole truth. They 
pretend to take offence at the representations given of 
God in the Old Testament, as if he had bodily parts 
and human passions ; as if he was ignorant of some 
things, and envious and cruel and passionate."^ 

Lardner adds the following statement concerning 
them: 

"They pretended that the Law and the Gospel were •-• 
contrary to each other, and therefore they were not 
from one and the same being."f 

It should be remembered, in justice to the ManL 

* Kxtnct from Avgintine, quoted in Ltrdner*i Works, Vol. I. chapter 
Isiii. tectioo 6. t n>id. 
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eheans, that nearly all the representations of them which 
we now have, proceeded from their avowed enemies ; 
and are probably about as £air and impartial as the por- 
traitares of each other which the contending sects of tiie 
present day are wont to draw. Considerable abatement 
must therefore be made from the vituperative and con- 
temptuous phraseology which some of the Fathers adopt 
in relation to the sect just alluded to ; — ^for, according 
to the testimony of their most friendly historians, some of 
those self-^ame Fathers (of whom Augustine may be 
mentioned in particular) were none too charitable or too 
honest. 

It has by some been charged against the Manicheans, 
that they believed in two Grods. But Lardner shows 
conclusively that this is untrue. They believed in one 
God, and in an opposite being or i»inciple which they 
called JBylCj or the devil. To the former they attribut- 
ed all good influences, and to the latter all evil. In 
this respect wherein did they differ from the majority of 
Christendom now ? They believed that Christ was God, 
or the supreme good being ; and that he died, and sub- 
sequentiy arose from the grave, not actually, but in tqh 
pearance only. They could not see in the Old Testa- 
ment any prophecies of Jesus, nor were they able to per- 
ceive how an established claim to royal descent from Da- 
vid could add anything to Christ's greatness, especially 
as he himself frequentiy averred that he came directly 
from heaven. One of the most distinguished of their 
number, Faustus, s£ud of them, that ^^bemg Gtoutil^ by 
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hature, and not Jews, tlicy came diiectly to Christ, ex- 
cited by the fSeune of his virtues and wisdom/''*'' 

The common Enj^ish ver&on of the Bible, which is 
recMved by Protestants generally, is not the identical 
oanon formed and pronounced authoritatiYe by any gen- 
eral council, or assembly. The last ecclesiastical coun- 
cil which pretended to determine what was and what 
icas not canonical scripture, was the Council of Trent, 
wluch first met in the year 1545, and continued its ex- 
istence by adjourned sessions until 1568. It was a con- 
vocation of Soman Catholics; and the scriptures pro- 
nounced authoritative by its edict, included the Old 
Testament Apocrypha, which is now received by the 
Romish Church, but by Protestants denied all authorita- 
tive sanction. It appears that the canon was not settled 
until after some conflict of divers opinions. Concerning 
the doings of the members of this body, in relation to 
scriptural matters, I extract the following from a history 
of high repute :t 

'^They all agreed in this, that a Catalogue should bee 
made, (as it was in former times) of tiie Canonicall 
bookes, in which all should bee re^tred which are read 
m the Romane Church, even those of the Old Testa- 
ment, which were never received by the JBebrews. And 
for the proofe of this, they all alledged the Councell of 

* LAnlner, Vol. i. ch. Izii. f 4, IT 20. 

t Ai a mmtter ofiKxne little cnriMity, the mode of spelling some words, 
which wss in Togue at the time the book referred to was printed, and 
wbich to us appears a little quaint, is here retained. 
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Laodiceay Pope Innocence the first, the ttiird Councell 
of Carthage^ and Pope Gelasius. But there were foure 
opinions. Some would have two rankes made ; in the 
first, onelj those should be put, which without contradic- 
tion have beene received bj all: in the other, those 
iKlnch sometime have beene rejected, or have had doubt 
made of them; and it was said, though formerly this 
was never done by any Councell or Pope, yet always it 
was so understood. For Austin maketh such a distinc- 
tion, and his authoritie hath been canonized in the chap- 
ter la Canoniois. And Saint dregorie^ who was after 
Gelasius, writing upon Job, sayeth of the ilaccabees, 
that they are written for edification, though they bee 
not Canonicall. 

Some thought it better to make no distinction at all, 
but to imitate the Councell of Carthage and others, 
making the Catalogue, and saying no more. Another 
opinion was that all of them should bee declared to bee 
in all partes, as they are in the Latine Bible, of divine 
and equall authoritie."*" 

This last opinion was their final decision. They 
adopted, as the canon, the old Latin translation of the 
Bible, called the Yulgatc, including the Apocrypha of 
the Old Testament. And from that tune to the present, 
no general council has been convened to decide what is 
holy scripture. Yet the majority of the older Protes- 

* "The Historie of the C:ounceU of Trent. Conteining Kighi Booke* 
Written in Italian by Pffro Souie Polano, and faithfully translated inW 
Jdnglish by Nathaniel Brekt.*' London, 1729. pp. 152| 153. 
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t sects take the liberty of discarding the Apocrypha ; 
I at the same time cry out, "Heresy !" when some 
nble individoal discredits some other portions of the 
)Ie, which they deem authentic. 



LECTURE VIII. 



CONCLUSION. 

In the preceding Lectures, I have endeayored to 
trace the history of the Bible firom the periods at which 
its several disdnctivo writings were composed, or first 
compiled into the two general divisions styled the Old 
and New Testamciits, up to the present time. I wish 
now to reverse the order of investigation thus far observ- 
ed ; and to journey back from the point where we now 
stand, till we reach an early stage of the progressive 
history of the Church. 

1. Our first stopping place will be the year 1611 ; 
when the English version of the Bible^ now generally 
accredited by Protestants of every name, was printed 
for the first time, by order of King James I., whoso ap- 
pointed agents had been engaged in its preparation for a 
period of about eight years ; as detailed in my second 
lecture. This version included the Old Testament 
Apocrypha, the books of which were ordered to bo ^ 
translated with the rest. 

It is tiie opinion of many that this translation is sus- 

32* 
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ceptible of considerable improyement. Mr. Balfour, 
after acknowledging the merit of the version in seyeral 
respects, and admitting that the ^'translators did wonders 
for the day they lived in," offers the following very sen- 
sible remarks : 

'^King James wanted a translation of the Bible for 
his subjects ; he selected men to make it ; he gave them 
instructions concerning the kind of translation which 
would suit him ; and they produced one to his liking. 
Their judgm^nts, their learning,, their consciences, must 
all bend to the king^s instructions. It lies on the face 
of these instructions, that their translation must be mo^ 
fied by them. We frankly confess, wq are not lovers of 
kingly authority interfe^g, in any shape in the thin^ 
of religion. It is well known that king James was a 
very superstitious m^^n. The translators knew the na- 
ture and disposition of their eipployer. Tl^e instructions 
he gave them, theu* own prejudices, and the prejudices 
of the nation, must all have had an influence on their 
minds in making their translation ; nor i^ it an iknpioper 
reflection on those worthy men, to suppose that such was 
the case. Their translation bears evident marks of this, 
as is generally confessed, by all critics, friendly or un- 
friendly to their version. The age we live in, the prej- 
udices of our education,, and the circumstances in whidi 
we. are pliusedy influeni^e us all much more than we are 
aware of, and will li^ave some errors to be corrected hy 
the next generation. We do not make such remarks wiib 
a view to blamp the. translators, but toguard men agamsi 
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the superstitious notion that our English version is per- 
fect."* 

2. We halt next at the year 1545, between which 
period and the year 1563 the celebrated Council of Trent 
was several times convened ; which council pronounced 
authoritative the Vulgate edition of the Bible, which in- 
cludes the Apocrypha, and is the received, canoDical ver- 
sion of the Romish Church ; and which is in some in- 
stances so varied in phraseology from the translation of 
King James, as to convey a different meaning in relation 
to some points of doctrine. 

3. Passmg by the several periods at which appeared 
the translations of Coverdale, Tyndal, &c., we stop at 
the year 1360; about which time the first complete 
English translation of the Bible was made by John 
Wickliffe, (or Wycliff^ as it is sometimes spelt) of whom 
I spoke somewhat particularly in Lecture II. 

4. Previous to the time of Wickliffe, only a few 
portions of the Bible had been rendered into the English 
tongue, which was then in its primitive Anglo-Saxon 
state. The remaining books were in Greek and Latin 
MSS., and principally in the possession of the Roman 
Catholic Church ; which at that time held almost undis- 
puted and tyrannous sway over the larger part of Eu- 
rope, and whose continuous aim and policy was to keep 
knowledge securely locked up beyond the reach of the 

♦Univ. Expositor, Vol. iii. Old Scries, Art. Ti. by Rcr. W. Balfour, 
00 *'Ki09 James' Tianslation of the Bible." 
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great mass of the people, who were excee^^y igoo 
rant. This state of things had been steadily augment- 
ing for several hundred years, which constituted the 
long and both mentally and morally benighted period ap- 
propriately termed the "dark ages.*' 

5. We pause next, and finally, in our retrospec- 
tive joomejdng, in the latter half of the second cen- 
tury, — between one and two hundred years before the 
amalgamation of Church and State, under Constantine, 
and the consequent rise of the Romish hierarchy ,^at 
which time the majority of the books of the New Testa- 
ment, as well as many other writings, were in existence 
and regarded with more or less veneration. 

What was the character of those who composed the 
Church at that early period ? Were they men of ve- 
racity ? Were they candid, measurably impartial, and 
generally free from superstitious tendencies? These 
aro questions of some importance : for throttgh the hand$ 
of these ancient Christians have passed the writings of 
the Bible, particularly the books of the New Testament 
If the most learned and pronunent among them were not 
men of probity and ingenuousness, we cannot feel entirely 
assured that they did not corrupt the writings wluch they 
held in their possession, and which they handed down to 
the Church in after time, whence we have received them. 

If learned testimony be reliable, they were ignorant, 
superstitious and dishotiest. Such is represented to have 
been the character of even the best of them, — ^not amply 
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of the '-here tics j" of whom there Averc several different 
parties, and "who were freely charged wiih dishonesty 
and ignorance by tiieir opponents; but also of the 
hi^est and most respectable clasS) the ^'orUiodoz/' bo 
termed. On tins pomt, I ask yoor very particular at- 
tention to some historical statements concerning them, 
from tiie pen of an individual who is con^dered the most 
erudite scholar in the Universalist denomination, and 
who received from Harvard College, about a year since, 
the titie of Doctor of Divinity. I refer to Rev. Hosea 
Ballou, 2d., of Medford, Mass. The following is an ex* 
tract from an elaborate work of his, first published in 
1829, a second edition of wUch was issued in 1842. 
The assertions it contains were not therefore made in 
haste and without due consideration, but deliberately. 
Speaking of that period of the history of the church 
included between A. D. 150 and A. D, 190, he says : 

<<From the heretics, of ail kinds, we return to a view 
of the doctrine and character of the orthodox. Many 
of the vulgar superstitions of the Gentiles began to pi^ 
vail among them, concerning magic, the demons, and 
the poetical regions of the infernal world ; and the Greek 
{Mosophy, which had begun to mingle with the doctrine 
of Christ, was rapidly modifying his reli^on to its own 
perverse genius. The credulity of this age was rank^ 
and the learning of the day, at least that of the fatheiSi 
was too superficial to prove either a preventive or reme- 
dy. Apostolical tradition also began to be urged as 
proof ^ when it was So fieir lost or corrupted, that even 
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they who had been disciples of the apostles, adduced 
contrary traditions on one and the same point ; and yet 
upon this very precarious authority some whimsical no- 
tions prevailed. t^To these shades in the picture i?e 
must add a still darker : the christians, orthodox as ireQ 
as heretics, appear to have employed, in some cases, 
KNOWN FALSEHOOD in support of their cause. This per- 
nicious artifice they are said to have derived firom the 
Platonic paradox, that it is lawful to lie for the truth; 
but one would suppose it suggested by their own intem- 
perate zeal, rather than by any maxims of philosophy. 
They had already begun to forge books in support of 
their religion, a practice which, it is thought, they bor 
rowed from the heretics ; and they now proceeded to 
propagate accounts of FEEQUEirr mieacles, conceming 
which, all the earlier writers, after the apoetles, had been 
entirely silent."* 

This emphatic testimony, which is based upon the ait 
thority of some of the most reputable ecclesiastical bia* 
torians, is introduced here, not for the purpose of invafi- 
dating the entire credibility of the Christian believen 
in the second century, but merely to show that we must 
exercbe some discrimination in regard to what they tee- 
tify concemmg the writings of the New Testament ; and 
that, in view of their character, as delineated by tbo89 
who profess to believe in supematuralism, we certaiDly 
have not sufficient historical reasons for conduding thtt 

^ Ancient History of Universalism, chap. ii. section 1. 
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they have not corrupted the original Stings of the 
apostles by additions or omissions, or both. 

Some may regard this admission as fatal to a reasona- 
ble confidence in the truthfulness of any part whatever 
of the evangelical record. And such may perhaps be 
the fact, if we cast aside all internal evidence of its 
truth ; — ^but not otherwise. We must discriminate, in 
regard to the history of every remote period ; especially 
if it be fragmentary, immethodical, and sometimes con- 
tradictory. 

Of all men, the historian should be governed by the 
spirit of unbiassed eclecticism, — which, alas ! is too sel- 
dom the case. It is not unreasonable to suppose that 
prejudice and surrounding influences may sometimes 
have blinded the judgment, and perhaps warped the in- 
tegrity of purpose, of the conscientious historian. A 
somewhat voluminous modem writer,'^ whose recent work 
upon the Lutheran Reformation has attracted considera- 
ble notice and won deserved approbation, informs us that 
shortly after it became known that he was engaged in 
the preparation of said work, he received letters from 
several High and Low Churchmen, each writer desiring 
him to give such a turn to certain portions of the history • 
as to favor the views of his particular church-party. 
We may, I think, rationally conceive that under such or 
similar circumstances, to say nothing of the prejudices 
arising from early education, the judgmentof an individual 

might (half-imconsciously to himself) become biassed, un- 

, ■ ■ '-- — - ■■■ 

* D'Aubignd. 
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less be were assiduoiu) in his endeavors to Tn^mtym the 
most rigid impartiality. 

Therefore, we often find it necessary to aft pretty 
thoroughly the statements of different writers, before yre 
can attain to a correct estimate of the characters of 
some prominent men of past time. This eclectic process 
does not, however, entirely dissipate the elements of the 
history which is analyzed and sought to be tested. It 
serves rather to r(HX%9ure us of the most vitally essential 
facts in the case — we feel renewedly convinced of the 
reality^ when we catch glimpses of its substance through 
the vistas opened by rifting the smoky clouds that have 
surrounded it, and wUch have arisen from the altar of 
Superstition. 

But there are those who contend that if the Gospels 
have been materially corrupted, as respects the narra- 
tives they contain, or if their original autliors were ever 
mistaken in regard to matters of fact, then they are en- 
tirely unworthy of the least credence. If a history is 
proved to be in some respects exaggerated, and interlard- 
ed, to some extent, with fictitious narrative, (oftimes the 
fantastic and delusive shadow of solid fact} does it ne- 
cessarily follow that it is all false, or, in respect to its 
hero, wholly unreliable ? If we are inclined to answer 
this question in the affirmative when considering the his- 
tory of the Bible^ we do not conclude thus in regard to 
other historical departments. 

Kot long smce, a preacher, in this vicinity, argued 
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that to question the trnth of the supernatural works 
which are recorded m the Gospels, especially the visible 
resurrection of Jesus, was tantamount to an entire repu- 
diation of those writings as credible documents. He 
would not admit a plea that they might have been honest- 
ly mistaken ; but assumed that, if Christ did not arise 
from the dead and appear, as they record that he did, 
they must be false witnesses. Then, placing himself in 
the attitude of an inquirer, he asked, '^What, shall we 
not receive from them what they have said that is true ?'^ 
To wluch question, he replied— -"No, not from thtm. 
We will apply for truth to better authority than fdl%e 
untnesses.^^^ 

Without endeavoring to show whether this syllogistic 
process of reasoning is logically correct or faulty, let us 
apply the rule it involves to the subject of the credibility 
of those from whom toe have received the evangelical 
writings, and whom we suppose to have obtained posses- 
sion of the original manuscripts ; viz. the Christian be- 
lievers in the second century. We have adduced the 
testimony of Rev. Dr. Ballon, (which is founded upon 
high eccle^astic authority) to show that the best of them " 
were superstitious and would lie. Do you exclaim, a^ 

*ReT. S. Cobb, in a Dedication Sermon preached in Bererlj, Jane 
18th, 1846, and since published in pamphlet- form. 

Whether Mr. Cobb belieres that all mankind are to be raited bodUg,or 
aoc, I am anable to say. But in the discourse referred to in this note, be 
says that Jesus taught his disciples «to resard and to preach Aw resurrec- 
tion as a SMipIt and proof of a future life for our raee." Mr . C. does 
not, bo werer, discuss the Question whether Jesus manifested himself to 
his disciples in a tpiHhuU t)ody, or one of flesh and blood. He only con- 
leads (io the sermon here referred to, at least) for a bona fide, peitoaai 
maBiiestatioB. 

33 
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^^ What, shall we not receive from them what thev hst 
Baid that is true ?" If I reasoned as do some I wot of, 
I should reply by saying, "No, not from them. We irill 
apply for trufJC^ concerning the genuineness of tiie Nei 
Testament writings "to better authority than" those who 
considered it right to "lie for the truth," and who *^orged 
books" and "propagated" fiJse stories of "frequent mira- 
cles" ! 

But to whom else, or whom more veracious, can we 
apply ? The reputed evangelical scriptures, in coning 
down to us, passed through their hands. 

MANY OF THE BIBLE WRITINGS DO NOT CLAIM TO BK 

DIVINELY INSPIRED. 

This i^ especially the case with some of the historical 
books of the Old Testament. Not the remotest clium 
to anything like divine illumination, as that subject is 
H;ommonly understood, is put forth by their authors. The 
same is true, alsOj of the poetic books — Job, PsahnSt 
Proverbs, Ecclesiastes and the Song of Solomon ; and 
of the Gospels bearing the names of Mark and Lole, 
and the book of Acts, as well as some of tiie Epistles. 
Yet we are required to accept these as cancnucal ; and 
to doubt the accuracy of the narratives which some of 
them contain, is by many pronounced rank Infide&ty. 

Some, however^ who bdieve in supematondiam, tod 
who regard Mo$e$ as miraculously endowed, are fireeto 
acknowledge that several of the oiher reputed anthon 
of the Old Testament do not claim to have been wsf^ 
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humanly directed. The following is the frank admission 
of the learned Dr. Palfrey, a distinguished Unitarian, 
formerly Pastor of the Brattle-street Church m Boston, 
late Professor in Harvard College, and now State Secre- 
tary in Massachusetts : 

^^Upon evidence which satbfies my mind, I recognize 
Moses as a teacher supematurally instructed, and em- 
powered to prove his divine nussioa hy miraculous 
works ; while I do not find proef that the Qther Hebrew 
writers had either received, or pretei;ided to have re- 
ceived, supernatural eommunicaii<wi ^ endowments of 
any kind."* 

The Doctor thinks it would bt as usproper to place 
the books of Kings, for instance, by tiie side of the 
Pentateuch, as respects jEhe inspii;atiQo of the author, as 
to reckon the works of the Christian Fathers equally 
divine and authoritative wit^ the J^ctM of the Apostles. 
The books of Kings^ it wiU be reniiembered, contain the 
history of the marvellous exploits of £lijah and Elisha. 



SOME EVENTS RECORDED IN THE BIBLE, WHICH ARE 
COMMONLY SUPPOSED TO HAVE BEEN MIRACULOUS, 
MAY Bii ACCOUNTED FOR ON NATURAL PRINCIPLES. 

Several of the narratives of apparently miraculous 
occurreBces, do not, liler all, necessarily imply the in- 
terve^tioa of supernatural agency* This fact I will 
endeavor to illustrate^ with regard to some of them, 

* Pre&ce to toI. ii. '^AcademicaJ CiecUires on Jewish Scriptures and 
Antiquities . By Jobu QprhajcQ P^Uicv, D. D., LL. D." 
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hj the citation of geographic testimony and leaned 
criticism. 

Destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah^ and Death of 

Lot's m/e. 
These incidents are thus briefly detailed : "The sun 
was risen upon the earth when Lot entered into Zoar. 
Then the Lord nuned upon Sodom and upon Gomomh 
brimstone and fire from the Lord out of heaven; and 
he overthrew those cities, and all the plsdn, and all the 
inhabitants of the cities, and that which grew upon the 
ground. But his wife looked back fi?om behind him, 
and she became a pillar of salt."* 

The commonly prevalent supposition is that these 
events were supernatural. AVhen a small boy, I iras 
taught that Lot's wife was miraculously metamorphorsed 
into a column of salt. I supposed that the elements of 
her body were all completely changed. But fiiir criti- 
cism entirely dissipates this whimsical idea. I beliero 
that the raining of "brimstone and fire upon Sodom 
from the Lord out of heaven," was nothing more than 
a perfectly natural occurrence. It may have been li^ 
ning, which pei*haps struck and ignited the ground, which 
was exceedingly bituminous and therefore quickly set on 
fire ; — or possibly it was all the result of a natural eny 
tion. As for the statementf that the Lord sent this de- 
struction as an especial judgment upon the people for 
their wickedness, I do not believe it. The representa^ 

* GcDesif I xix. 23—36. t Ibid, chap, zriii. 
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tion is altogether degrading to the character of the Deity. 
But perhaps the ignorant semi-barbarians of that time 
tupposed it to have been the especial and yindictive work 
of God. Whatever may be the truth on this point, the 
awful occurrence did not prove morallj restraining to 
those whose lives were spared ; for they soon after com* 
mitted a crime as filthy as any of those for which we are 
told the inhabitants of the 'dooi&ed cities were destroyed.* 
The idea that God overwhelmed .them for the express 
reasons stated, coming down beforehand, and talking 
about it, very familiarly ,;f and yet saved the lecherous 
daughters of Lot, is to me exceedingly ridiculous and 
very abhorrent. 

Even those who have considered this event as a veri- 
table manifestation of God's displeasure, have in some 
instances argued that the means by which it was effected 
were purely naturaL 

Different opinions have 1>een expressed in regard to 
the meaning of the statement that liot's wife ^^became a 
pillar of salt." One writer, though he does not himself 
favor the supposition, tells us that ^'some modem inter* 
preters are of opinion that the saline statue, here men- 
tioned, was a monument erected by po9terity to tk$ 
memory of Lot's wife.^t 

The following observationa are from the pen of Dr. 
Priestly : 

•Sm Gen. xiz. 30—36. t n)id, xrtii. 90—33. 

t Dr Alexander Geddei' "Critioal Remarks oa the Hebrew Seripturaa," 
Tol. i. p. 101. 
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''A pillar of salt may signify a lasting memoiial, that 
is, of her rashness and disobedience. Or her body might 
be so covered and impregnated with a saline substance, 
as to remain a long time without perishing."^ 

I extract from the work of an English author, the 
following remarks, which furnish a very reasonable solu- 
tion of this matter : 

"The word netziby rendered pillar ^ is used to signify 
an ereet attitude ^'^-Sk standinff still, — a fixture; and 
does not necessarily imply any particukr form. As to 
the cause of this woman's privation of life, and her con- 
version into an inert mass, we learn from Deut. xxix. 
:23, that Hhc whole land is brimstone, and salt of burn- 
ing; it is not soTra, nor bears, nor any herbs grow 
therein, like the overthrow of SodomJ* By the brim- 
»t')ne here mentioned, we understand the sulphuric and 
fatal vapors which always attend volcanic eruptions, as 
well as mineral brimstone itself. Lot's wife lias not been 
the only person who has suffered by proximity to volcanic 
effluvia ; witness the history of the death of the elder 
Pliny, at Vesuvius, related in the younger PUny's let- 
tars. But Moses says, salt of burning formed one of 
the agents in the overthrow of Sodom ; this, we presume, 
is what is now called Asphaltum, because being a bitu- 
men, it might be ranged by the Hebrews among salts 
(as it is by several ancient writers ; hence, Herodotus 
speaks of salt burning in a lamp.) As Ajsphaltum is 
very inflammable, it justly bears the epithet of burning 

* Priettly'f Notes on the Scripturei, toI. i. p. 5S. 
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or fiery. And this is the accurate character of the place 
to this day ; Asphaltum being found on the Dead Sea, 
or Sea of Sodom, which rolls its waters over the site of 
the destroyed cities. 

On the whole, then, we infer that Lot's wife, delaying 
her &ght, and too slowly quitting the scene of devasta- 
tion, was surprised by a shower of bitumen or sulphur 
falling upon her ; amid which she stood erect, motion- 
less, deprived of life ; and formed the centre or nucleus 
for a mass which gathered around her, and which be- 
coming hard and permanent as it cooled, was well known 
as the monument and fixed station of this unhappy 
woman."* 

The Pillar of Cloud hy day and Fire by nighty that 

guided the Israelites. 

On this subject, I cite the comments of two very 
learned men, as expressing the idea wliich to me appears 
more rational than the supposition of a literal cloud 
created and moved steadily along overhead by super- 
natural agency. To the explanation here given I sub- 
icribe fully : 

Palfrby. " 'The Lord went before them, by day 
in a pillar of a cloud, to lead them in the way ; and by 
night in a pillar of fire, to give them light ; he took not 
away the pillar of the cloud by day, nor the pillar of 
fire by night, from before the people.'! The word *pil- 

•"Examinatioo of Scriptore Difficultiet/' by Wm. Cirpenter. p. 17. 
tKxodui, xiii.21,22. 
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a pillar of cloudy and hy night in a pillar of fire^ &c. 
In trackless, and often sandy deserts, it is sometimes 
as difficult to find one's way as over a trackless ocean.* 
Beacons are therefore necessary to direct the march. 
Among those beacons, 9moke and fire were commonly 
used by the Persians, Arabians, and other nations. It 
was usual among the Arabs, as we learn from Frontinus, 
to announce the appearance of an enemy by smoke in 
the day-time, and by fire at night : and I have seen the 
same signals used on the coast of Scotland for similar 
purposes. To raise the smoke, a wet bundle of straw 
was used. Toland and Von-der-Hardt imagined that 
the piUar of cloudy and fire^ of Exodus, was, in reality, 
a fire similar to that above-mentioned ; a sacred fire car- 
ried about on a portable altar, of which the Bmoke by 
day, and light by night, directed the marches of tho 
Israelites : and this, for aught we know, may have ac- 
tually been the case : but the Hebrew historian, who 
could not be ignorant of such a custom, makes a miracu- 
lous cloud of it, in which cloudj he places Jehovah, or 
his angel, to direct the journeys and encampments of his 
chosen people. Moses, however, seems not to have put 
much faith in its direction, since he was so solicitous to 
have Hobab to be a guide. (See Num. x. 31.) But to re- 
turn to the text : Michaelis and some others would have 

*The compass is now sometimes actuaUy used in traversing those 
deserts. 

t This same cload covered the Convention-tent, or Tabernacle, imme- 
diately after it was roared ; and continued to direct the encampments as 
Wiore. 
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the original to be translated a gtancUng, or constaifU chd: 
but I see no cause for departing from the ancient veraoDS, 
which are more agreeable to the Hebrew constnictioii. 
It is not necessary to suppose that the cloud was in the 
form of a pillar. We still, in common talk, call clouds 
and volumes of smoke pUlar$^ when iliey have little or 
no resemblance to real ones/'* 

The Passage of the Israelites through the Red Sta^ 
and the Destruction of Pharaoh and his host. 

The details of this occurrence are as follows : 
^^Moses stretched out his hand oyer the sea ; and the 
Lord caused the sea to go back bt a strong east wiin) 
ALL THAT NiQHT, and made the sea dry land, and the 
waters were divided. And the cluldren of Israel went into 
the midst of the sea upon the dry ground; and the waters 
were a wall unto them on their right hand and on their left. 
And the Egyptians pursued, and went in after them, to 
the midst of the sea, even all Pharaoh's horseS| Us cha- 
riots, and his horsemen. And it came to pass, that in 
the morning watch the Lord looked unto the host of die 
Egyptians through the pillar of fire and of the cloud, and 
troubled the host of the Egyptians, and took off tbxk 
chariot-wheels, that they drave them heavily : so Aat 
the Egyptians said, Let us flee from the £Bhce of Israel: 
for the Lord fighteth for them agiunst the Egyptaaoi. 
And the Lord said unto Moses, Stretch out thy hand 



*6eddet' "Critical Remarks upon the Hebrew Scriptwes," Loodflt 
Quarto ed. toI. i. pp. 224, 225. 
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over the sea, that the waters may come agsun upon the 
Egyptians, upon their chariots, and upon their horsemen. 
And Moses stretched forth hia hand over the sea, and 

THE SEA RETURNED tO his Strength WHEN THE MORNINQ 

JLPPEARED ; and the Egyptians fled against it ; and the 
Lord overthrew the Egyptians in the midst of the sea. 
And the waters returned, and covered the chariots, and 
the horsemen, and all the host of Pharaoh that came into 
the sea after them : there remained not so much as one 
of them. But the children of Israel walked upon dry 
land in the midst of the sea ; and the waters were a 
wall unto them on their right hand, and on their left. 
Thus the Lord saved Israel that day out of the hand of 
the Egyptians : and Israel saw the Egyptians dead upon 
the sea-shore."* 

I have no doubt that every thing here stated was ef- 
fected by purely natural means. You will observe that 
the account does not represent that the sea was divided 
instantaneausbfy or even by miraculous power ; but we 
are expressly informed that a natural agency was em- 
ployed, viz. "a strong east wind." And we may infer 
from the expresrion, ^'all that night," that several hours 
elapsed after Moses and the ignorant slaves who followed 
him arrived at the bank of the sea, before they were 
enabled to pass over. Every seemingly miraculous fea- 
ture of the account has been MAy explained in perfect 
accordance with natural laws. Critics of the most pro- 



^ Kiodiu, xhr. 91—30. 
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found learning and ability have left no stone untamed in 
the path of their inquiries, and so have succeeded in 
giving us a rational and consistent solution of this whole 
matter. I will linger no more with remarks of my oim 
upon this topic ; but proceed to the introduction of lus- 
tone and geographical testimony, of the highest chanc- 
ier, to sustfun the proposition advanced : 

^'The tides in the Red Sea are conmderable from its 
entrance facing the east, and there being no rirers to 
counteract the stream. The winds conmderably aSect 
these tides ; and t^ is not uncommon, in strong norOk- 
westers, for ifie bottom to be left entirely dry on the ebb, 
between Suez and the opposite shore."* 

Mr. James Bruce, (the celebrated Englishman, wk 
journeyed to the source of the river Nile,} in speaking 
of a place which some have supposed to be the locality 
where Moses crossed, and where the sea is less than 
three leagues broad and the water when the tide is hi|^ 
est but fifty feet deep, and which is about seven nulei 
from Suez, makes the following statement : 

^^Diodorus Siculus says, the Troglodytes, the indige- 
nous inhabitants of that very spot, had a tradition from 
&ther to son, from their very earliest and remotest agei, 
fliat once this division of the sea did happen there ; and 
that, after leaving the bottom some time dry, tke M 
agidn came back and covered it with great fnory/'f 



■»• 



* Loodoa Enqrclopedia. ▼•L x? iii. Art. Bed Sem. 

t Bract's Tntf flf . £d. published ia Kdinbarg, ^ 1700, voL 1. p. »H. 
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Th« natives referred to do not, however, mention that 
any persons went across the sea, when its waters were 
parted. On that point, tiieir tradition is silent. 

One form of expression used in the Biblical account, 
which is commonly supposed to imply a contravention of 
natural laws, is thus e2q)lained by the learned Dr. Ged* 
des, in hb translation of the Bible : 

"2%e waters being ^ as it were, a wall. It is not ne- 
cessary to suppose that they stood upright, like real 
walls ; but only that they were deep enough, on each 
side of the shoal, to prevent the Israelites being flanked, 
or attacked, from any quarter, but from behind."* 

In another work of his, Dr. Geddes presents the fol- 
lowing lucid exposition of this whole subject. To me, 
his remarks have yielded great satisfaction ; and I here 
introduce them without further comment : 

'^The passage of the Red Sea, recorded in this chap- 
ter, [Exod. xiv.] has been the subject of much contro- 
versy and criticism. 

Where and how it happened are the two principal 
points to be discussed. Till of late yeafs, it was gene- 
rally believed that the passage was at Bedea; which, 

*Tbe Holy Bible^ &c. faithfally translated from corrected teits of tlie 
originals, with Varioas Readings, Explanatory Notes, and Critical Re- 
marks. By the Rev. Alexanpbr Geodis, LL. D. Quarto ed. London : 
1797. 

Dr. Geddes was born in 1737, and educated a Roman Catholic ; and 
from all that I can learn of him, it appears that he was an estimable man. 
But the arowai of his opinions in relation to some parts of the Bible 
aroused a stonn of violent abuse and persecution from both Catholics 
and Ftotestanu. Alas! Bi|^otry is willing to forgife and forgtt almosi 
STery thing but an honest diiferenoe of opmioo. 

34 
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according to Niebuhr, is about Ax Gennan miles fiom 
Suez ; and where the sea (says Bruce) is sometluDg 
less than four leagues broad, by fifty feet deep. To 
have dried a passage through such a mass of w&ter 
would have been a pro^gy indeed. But this hypotfaeas 
has been fiBdrly given up by our best modem critics ; and 
the Siniu HeroopolitanuSy or Gulph of Suez, ptched 
upon as the scene of action. The idea was first sugg^ 
ed by Le Clerc, and since adopted and defended by Mi- 
chaelis, Niebuhr, and almost all the German commenta- 
tors. But these Germans are only for half-miracles: 
and Mr. Bryant still contends for Bedea, and calls die 
arguments of Niebuhr prejudice and mi$coneeptwns. 

For my part, who believe there was nothing miracu- 
lous in the event, I am positively for the pass at Sues; 
or not far from Suez ; where at this day there are shal- 
lows fordable at low water ; and which might, in former 
times, have been firequently dry. We all know what 
changes happen in the bed of seas as well as rivers, es- 
pecially where that bed is sand, which that of the Gtilpii 
of Suez certainly is. The occurrence I conceiye then to 
have happened thus. When Moses saw that the Egyp* 
tians had found out, that the Israelites meant not to le- 
tum, and were about to pursue Inm with a force which he 
could not resist, he wisely took the only course that was 
most likely to afford him an escape. Acquainted as he 
must have been, during his long stay in DkGdian, with the 
nature of the Red Sea, and its ebbs and flows, he deemed 
it better to take his chance of passing oyer some sbal- 
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low which he knew to be fordable at low-water, than to 
expose himself to be overtaken in a desert where no 
stratagem could save him. If he got the start of the 
Egyptians for but a single day, he would have time to 
watch the tide, and begin his march as soon as the pad- 
sage was fordable ; and in the space of a few hours 
might be safe on the other side. The width of the sea 
at Suez is at present, according to Niebuhr's measure- 
ment, 757 dovhle paceSj or 3450 feet. It is common 
for the Arabs to pa%9 on foot over this |>a«8e^e^ although 
not always without danger, as the tea 9»mdtime9 flow% 
b(ick imexpectedly.^^ At Suez, according to Niebuhr, 
it is low water, at the full of the moon, at half past six ; 
but as the passage of the Israelites must have happen- 
^ some days after the full of the moon, the ebb and 
flow must have been considerably later, and the former 
fallen in the night time, during which the Israelites are 
said to have passed. Michaelis was of opnion, that, as 
a strong wind is sidd to have accompanied this event, it 
might have caused a double ebb^ as it sometimes does on 
the coast of Holland and North Germany : but Niebuhr 
thinks that no such thing is likely to happen in the Ked 
Sea. Be that as it will, the wind might certmly have 
prolonged the ebb; and, if it happened at tiie time of 
the passage, might well be considered as a providential 
interference, and readily construed into a miracle.* 

* In tbe year 176S» when the Kncliih fleet attempted to make a deecent 
on UoUaad, they were prerented By a singular oocurrance. When tbey 
arrived at the Datch coast it was low water ; so they were oblieed \» 
wait fat the tide. The tide came, bat lasted only two or three noprs, 
when it stood siill voiil a new ebb superreoed* w lite mean time the 
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Josephus, in l*ecording flus traxisaction, puts a fomd 
speech in the mouth of Moses to his terrified and db 
contented people, andii prayer to God before he stiikea 
tbo sea widi his rod: yet he tells us that all this he haa 
related as he found it in the sacred books. But he 
seems not sure, whether to conader it as a nurade or a 
natural effect. ^Let no one/ says he^ ^wonder at tlua 
account of a way of safety being opened to those oId> 
world innocent folks, even through the sea^ whether by 
the wilt of God or naturally ; since, of latter days, the 
Pamphylian-sea <^ned a way for Alexander's annji 
when Qoi throu^ him had decreed to overturn the Pe^ 
sian empire.' for thia he appeals to all Alexander's 
historians : and, indeed, both Arrian and Appian^ ^ 
relate the eyent, seem to have considered it as a Bori d 
divine interposition : but honest Strabo teUs us tiiat At 
exander only took the advantage of low^water; aod, 
trusting to his good fortune, passed through tiie strei^ 
with his army : but not on dry land ; for the water cane 
up to the navel. The same was the case with Sdpffi 
soldiers, who surprised New Carthage by taking the ad- 
vantage of an ebb ; although they waded sometimes up 
to the knee, at other times up to the navel, in water. 
Here the same two natural causes, the tide and a strong 
wind, concurred to make a passage through the water^ 
as concurred at the passage of the Bed Sea ; and id 
both cases they were converted into a miracle. 

mppearaoee ai Admiral Rayter with the Datch (toet ohliffed the Eafliik 
to ibandon their enterprise ; ind that HoHwid wis w9ltm ttom impmA' 
tog ruin. And this, says Bomet, was eoatidefed as « roiradf. 
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I cannot better conclude than with the modest refei> 
ence of Josephus : ^Of such things, let every one think 
as he pleases/ 

Verse 28. For the waters returning covered loth 
chariots and horsemen^ &;c. This may be easily con- 
ceived by those who have passed the Washes between 
Norfolk and lincolnshire, or the Milnthorp and Cartmel 
sands, in the great estuary between Lancjaster and 
Hookborough ; where if there wore not a guide, with a 
salary from government, to dir^qt and escort the pas- 
sengers, they would often be swidkwed up by the re- 
turning tide, and both the horse and his rider be cast 
into the sea. ^I am sure^' says a friend of mine, from 
whom I had an accurate account of those sa^ds, 'that 
Pharaoh and his host would have perished in many such 
tides as I have seen on Lancaster Sands, and the Bris- 
tol Channel ; on both which I have seen tides come m a 
breast of water two feet perpendicular, and roll rather 
faster than a horse could trot.' A few such successive 
iideSy or billows, would soon overthrow an army, if they 
had no means to escape ; as was the case with th^ Egyp* 
tians, on a shoal between two masses of water, a deep 
stagnation on the left hand, and the sea on the right, bgth 
agitated with a vehement wind, which blew almost directly 
in their face. Then, if thunder and lightning attended 
the tempest, it would be terrible indeed ; and Uiey might 
naturally enough exclaim, ^Let us flee from the Israel* 
ites, for the Lord fighteth for them against us :' although 
how the Hebrew writer came to know that they so eX' 
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pressed themselves it is hard to say, as none of tkm 
escaped to tell the dismal tale. Bat the Hebrew lusto- 
rian was a poetj if not a prophet ; and often ^ves os 
what might have been fbr what reaUy was. Fot the 
rest, extraordinary tides of the sea have in all ages been 
attended with danger and death. When the emperor 
Yalens was at Mareinopdis, in his way to Syria, such a 
tempest happened, and such agitation of the sea, that in 
some places small ships were driven over the walls of 
houses, and in others the largest vessels were left diy on 
the sand. The inhabitants of the city, going out to 
plunder, were overtaken by tfie returning tide and buried 
in the waves. Those great commotions were not un&e* 
quently accompanied by earthquakes. In the year 
1034,. there happened a dreadful one in Egypt and 
Palestine, which obliged the inhabitants to live in die 
open air during eight days. The sea on this occaaon 
receded threes paroBmng^'* and on its return destroyed 
the people who had gone out to pick up fishes and dieDs. 
In the very next year there were imcommon exundations 
of the sea and of the rivers, by which many persons 
lost their lives. But the most singular phenomenon of 
this kind is said to have recently happened in Sooft 
America. The waters of the river Plata were, in tte 
month of April, 1793, forced by a most impetnoos 
storm of wind to the distance of ten leagues ; so tlat 
the neighboring plains were entirely inundated, and Ae 

* The length of a paratang is not suffictenUy aiQimiMd; but tk* 
ahortett eitimation ii Ihirty fuflongt. 
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bed of the river left dry. Ships sunk for more than 
thirty years were uncovered, and among others an Eng- 
lish vessel cast away in 1762. Several persons walked 
in the bed of the river without wetting their feet, and 
returned with silver and other riches long buried under 
the water. This continued three days, at the end of 
which the waters returned with great violence to their 
natural bed.*'* 

Jiyndh in the jUVs bdly. 

It is commonly supposed that the "great fish'* which 
is represented to have swallowed Jonah, was a whale.^ 
But it is not so stated in the Bible ; — and besides, ih6 
supposition is unreasonable. 

Upon this subject, Rev. Hosea Ballon, senior, has of- 
fered the following very candid remarks : "The learned 
have differed very much in opinion as to what kind of 
fish this must have been. That it could not have beeu 
the common whale is evident, as the gullet of the largest 
of that species does not exceed four inches ; yea, it 18 
stated in the Encyclopedia, that ^their throat is so nar- 
row, that an animal larger than a herring could not en- 
ter.^ This and other considerations which might be 
mentioned, have led some to doubt whether it could have 
been any live animal ; but suppose that the same He- 
brew word. Dag might have also been applied to some* 
thing else. ^Dagh, in Persia, signifies a moimtain,' or 

^Geddes' "Critical Remarks opon the Hebrew Scriptoies," LeadoA 
CNurto ed. vol. i. pp. 225— 227| 230, 231. 
t Jonah, i. 17. • ... 
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rock. (Pinkerton, part xzix. p. 493.) Some have 
thought that the word might have been applied to the 
hull or wreck of some vessel, which might have been pTO\> 
dentiallj there to receive Jonah, and on wMch he mi^t 
liave been driven to the shore. Others have supposed 
(and what perhaps is equally probable) that Jonah mi^t 
have been cast upon a floating mass of iecHveedj to which 
the Hebrew word, without much difficulty, would apply, 
and which are often very large and extensive. 'Sea- 
plants, finding in the water a sufficient quantity of saline 
particles, oils, and all such spirits as are requate for 
their vegetation, stand in no need of roots in the earth 
to feed Uiem with proper juices.' (Nat. Delin. vol. iu. 
p. 168. See 'Facts authentic in Science and Reli^on,' 
p. 497.) 

The Hebrew word Dag^ when used as a verb, agoi- 
fies To multiply or increase exceedingly. Hence, as a 
noun, it is the general name for FUh^ from their grtoi 
increase. As a noun, dagen (which comes from the 
same rooC) signifies, ' Com of all sorts, so named from 
its great increase, Gen. zxvii. 28.' (See Parkhurt'B 
Heb. Lex. under the word Dag.) It would not have been, 
therefore, a very far-fetched figure, to call one of ihoee 
floating beds of Bea-iveed, which are driven together by 
the wind, a great JUh ! The text itself seems rather to 
justify such an idea. See Jonah, ii. 5 : ^The wecd$ 
were wrapped above my head.' This idea will nndoubt- 
edly appear very novel to many, and we do not feel dispos- 
ed to give any decided oinnion on the subject ; we only 
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offer these ideaa aa containing a more rational solution of 
a difficulty which is in itself calculated to stagger the 
faith of some honest minds, who may think that a mira^ 
cle of such an extraordinary nature requires more proof 
than the testimony of any one man for its support, and 
especially the man who was the subject of it, and for 
whose preservation it was wrought, before it can be rsk 
tionally believed. We have no disposition to call in 
question the existence of miracles, but firmly believe in 
them ; but, at the same time, to undertake to maintain 
a miracle, where it cannot bo maintained beyond all 
reasonable doubt, so far from strengthening the Christian 
religion, only serves to weaken it ; or, in other wordS| 
to ^ve the enemy the advantage. For this reason, 
therefore, we think that miracles ought never to bo con^ 
tended for, whenever the material facts can be account* 
ed for in any other way."* 

Another writer presents the following extended ob- 
servations upon this same topic : 

"The history of Jonah, though by some carped at 
and turned into ridicule, contains nothing inconsistent 
with the soundest philosophy and experience. For, 

1. Though a whale, properly so called, has so small 
a gullet that it could not possibly swallow a man, yet 
we ought to consider, that the word keix>9 does not ne- 
cessarily mean a whale, as distmguished from other largo 
fishes, but only a great seormonster^ of which there are 

* Appendix to Ballou's Eleten Sermons on Important Doctrinal Sub- 
ject!; pubiished in Boston in 1882, pp. U3, IM. 
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some, the shark among fhe rest, very capable of shHp 
lowing a man whole, and which have often done so. A 
very remarkable fish was taken on our own coast, thoogb 
probably it was not of the full size, and therefore could 
not contain the body of a man. But others of its spe- 
cies very well might. A print and curious descripiioii 
of it, by Mr. Ja. Ferguson, may be seen, (Philosopiueal 
Transactions, vol. viii. p. 170,) from which eyen this 
small one appears to have been near five feet in length, 
and of great bulk, and to have been merely, as it were, 
one vast bag, or great hollow tube, capable of contaimng 
the body of any animal of size that was in some small 
degree inferior to its own. And unquestionably such s 
kind of fish, and of still larger dimennons, may, codos- 
tently even with the most correct ideas of any natural 
historian, be supposed to have occasionally appeared ia 
the Mediterranean, as well as on our coasts, where such 
an one was caught, having come up so far as into the 
British Channel and King's Road. 

2. A man may continue in the water, in some in* 
stances, without being drowned. Derham tells ^ 
(Phisico-Theology, 6, 4. cap. 7, note p. 158, 12mo.) 
that some have the foramen ovale of the heart remainiBg 
open all their lives, though in most it is closed very soon 
after birth ; and that such persons as have the faramtn 
ovale so left open, can neither be hanged nor drowned; 
because when the lungs cease to play, the blood will 
nevertheless continue to circulate, just as it does in a 
foetus in the womb. Though Mr. Cbeselden doubted of 
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this fact, yet Mr. Cowper the anatomist says, he often 

found the foramen open in adults, and gives some cu« 

nous instances. Mr. Derham mentions several persons 

who were many hours and days under water, and yet 

recovered; and one who even retained the sense of 

hearing in that state. And Dr. Piatt (History of Straf- 

fordshire, p. 292) mentions a person who survived and 

lived, after having been hanged at Oxford, for the space 

of twenty-four hours before she was cut down. The 

fact is notorious ; and her pardon, reciting this circum- 

stance, is extant on record. See Ray on the Creation, 

p. 230, who observes, that having the foramen ovale of 

the heart open, enables some animals to be amphibious* 

Where, then, is fte absurdity of conceiving that Jonah 

might have been a person of this kind, having the f(yrar 

men ovale of his heart continuing open from his birth to 

the end of his days; in which case he could not bo 

drowned, either by being cast into the sea^ or by being 

swallowed by the fish ? 

8. Neither could Jonah be injured by the digesting 
fluid in the fish's stomach ; for Mr. Jo. Hunter observes 
(Philosophical Transactions, vol. Ldi. p. 449) that ^No 
animal substance can be digested, by the cUgesting fluid 
usually found existing in animal stomachs, while life re- 
mains in such animal substances. Animals,' says he, 
^or parts of animals, possessed of the living principle, 
when taken into the stomach, are not in the least affect- 
ed by the powers of that viscus, so long as the animal 
principle remidns. Hence it is, that we find animals of 
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various kinds living in the stomach, or even hatched c(f 
bred there. But the moment that any of these lose the 
Kving principle, thej become subject to the digestiTB 
powers of the stomach. If it were posdble for a man's 
hand, for example, to be introduced into the stomach d 
^ living animal, and kept there for some confflderable 
time, it would be found, that the dissolvent powers of 
the stomach could have no effect upon it: but if the 
same hand were separated from the body, and introduced 
into the same stomach, we should then find, ihat the 
stomach would immecUatelj act upon it. Indeed, if tlu8 
were not the case, we should find, that the stomach it* 
aelf ought to have been made of indigestible materiabj 
for if the living principle were not capable of jn^serying 
animal substances from undergoing that process, the 
stomach itself would be digested. But we find, on the 
contrary, that the stomach, which at one instant, that is, 
while possessed of the living principle, was capable of 
resisting the digestive powers which it contained, the 
next moment, viz. when deprived of the living prindple, 
b itself capable of being digested, either by the diges* 
tive powers of other stomachs, or by the remains of that 
power which it had of digesting other things.' Cousin 
tentiy with which observations of Mr. Hunter^ we findi 
that smaller fishes have been taken alive out of the 
stomachs of fishes of prey, and (not having been killed 
by any bite or otherwise^ have survived their being de 
voured, and have swam away well recovered, and veiy 
littie affected by the digesting fluid. Two instances ^ 
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this kind are mentioned by Dr. Piatt, (History of Straf- 
fordshirei p. 245,) and others might be added. 

There appears, therefore, nothing unphilosophical, or 
absurd, in supposing that Jonah (having the heart open, 
or such a construction of his frame as those persons 
mentioned by Derham had) might be cast into the sea, 
and be swallowed up whole by a great fish, and yet be 
neither drowned, nor bitten, nor corrupted, nor digested, 
nor killed ; and it will easily follow, from the dictates 
of common sense, that in that case the fish itself must 
either die, or be prompted by its feelings to get rid of 
its load ; and this perhaps it might do more readily near 
the shore, than in the midst of the waters ; and in that 
case, such person would certainly recoyer again, by de- 
grees, and escape."'^^ 

Many other events, I have no doubt, may be justly 
referable to perfectly natural causes. I cannot believe 
that the Dehige, for instance, was in any wise super- 
natural ;j' nor does it appear reasonable to me, that the 
Almighty sent such an overwhelming inundation as a 
special judgment upon the antediluvians, because of 
their moral transgressions : for, if so, why should He bo 
so partial as to spare NoaJi^ who was not so pure but 
that he shortly afterwards got drunk ?| 

It has been thought, as it seems to me with some rea- 



^Ertkioe*! Sketcbw of Charefa History, toI. ii. pp. 990^303 : cited in 
Balloa't Appendix, tpecified in the last note, 
t GeQ«8it. Tii. 11—24; Tiii. 1-^14. X Ibid, is. 30, 21. 

35 
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8on, that the '^Egfat from heaven'' which ^^suddenly 
shined round about"^ Saul of Tarsus, while on his way 
to Damascus,"^ was nothing more than Ughtfiing; which, 
at that time, and indeed for centuries afterwards, was 
but yerj little understood in comparison with what is 
now known concerning it, and which was a mysterious 
and awe-inspiring phenomenon. The influence which 
struck Saul to the earth, and which made him blind for 
three days, may have been that of an electric shock ; 
and it is possible that the voice which he heard was tbe 
startling sound of a sudden clap of thunder, — which his 
excited imagination (co-operating with the reprovings of 
conscience, which are never entirely silenced within the 
mind of even the most guilty and hardened) may have 
construed into a literal voice, articulating words; — as 
Mr. Fumess supposes was the case with Peter, at tbe 
Transfiguration.! I do not confidently express this, as 
my settled opinion ; but I think it as reasonable, to say 
the least, as the idea that the ^^great fish," mentioned 
in the book of Jonah, may have been nothing more than 
a collection of sea-weed. , 

As mankind advance in general knowledge, they will 
no doubt come gradually into possession of increased &- 
cilities for explaining many things now mysterious, which 
have in time past been viewed through a superstitious 

medium, and in some cases regarded as miraculous. 

, — ' 

•Acts, ix. 1—19. 

t See piges 357, 258, of these Lectaref . 
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: 

JPassages which represent God as having directly 
sanctioned some fierce and hlodUy battles. 

Of this description are several portions of the books 
of Joshua and Judges, and of other historical portions 
of the Old Testament. The Deity is in many instances 
alleged to have specially favored one party of his chil- 
dren, on the field of warfare, and assisted them in rout- 
ing and cruelly butchering their enemies.* 

The accounts of some of these transactions are truly 
shocking. The leaders, who are represented as having 
acted under the immediate direction of God, were 
^^earthly, sensual, devilish."f Take, as an instance, the 
history of the war of Moses against the Midianites, 
which is thus recorded m the book of Numbers : 

"The Lord spake uxto Moses, saying, Avenge the 
children of Israel of the Midianites: afterward shalt 
thou be gathered unto thy people. And Moses spake 
unto the people, saying. Arm some of yourselves unto 
the war, and let them go against the Midianites, and 
avenge the Lord of Midian. Of every tribe a thou- 
sand, throughout all the tribes of Israel, shall ye send 
to the war. So there were delivered out of the thou- 
sands of Israel, a thousand of every tribe, twelve thou- 
sand armed for war. And Moses sent them to the war, 
a thousand of every tribe, them and Phineas the son of 
Eleazer the priest, to the war, with the holy instruments, 

* See Xumheri, chapter xxxi. Joshua, ▼!. Tiii. x. Judges, vii. 1 Sam. 
iiT. xTii. 2 KiogSi tI. zxiv.,~and seTeral other passages iA the Old 
Testament. 

t J«iMs, iii. 15. 
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and the trumpets to blow in his hand. And they warred 
against the ^CSianites, AS thb Lord commanded Mo- 
ses ; and they slew all the males. And they slew the 
kings of Midiani besides the rest of them that were 
slain ; namely, Evi, and Rekem, and Zur, and Hur, and 
Beba, fire king? of Midian: Balaam also the son of 
Beor they slew with the sword. And the children of 
Israel took all the women of Midian captives, and their 
little ones, and took the spoil of all their cattle, and aO 
their flocks, and all their goods. And they bomt aD 
their cities wherein they dwelt, and all their goodly cas- 
tles, with fire. And they took all the spoil, and all the 
prey, both of men and of boasts. And they brought 
the captives, and the prey, and tlie spoil unto Moses 
and Eleazer the priest, and mito the congregation of the 
children of Israel, unto t^e camp at the jdains of Moab, 
which are by Jordan near Jericho. And Moses, and 
Eleazer the priest, and all the princes of the congrega- 
tion, went forth to meet them without the camp. And 
Moses was wroth with the officers of the host, with the 
captains over thousands, and captains over hundredS| 
which came &om the battle. And Moses said unto 
them, Haye ye saved all the women alive ? Behold, 
these caused the children of Israel, through the counsd 
of Balaam, to commit trespass against the Lord in the 
matter of Peor, and there was a plague among the con- 
gregation of the Lord. Now therefore kill every malb 
among the Utile anes^ and kill every woman that haA 
known man by lying with him. But all the woMlff- 
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children that have not Jcnoum a man by lying mth himj 

KEEP ALIVE FOR YOURSELVES" !* 

Could any thing be more ivfemal than such horrible 
transactions? A cold-blooded murder of defenceless 
women and innocent children ; while the young virgins 
were saved for the purposes of lust : — and yet all this 
is represented as sanctioned by Uim who is the source 
of all purity and compassion ! This is the plain English 
of the account. If people now-a-days were not hood- 
winked by Superstition, and completely trammelled and 
priest-led, they would regard such narrations as they 
de$erve to be regarded by every reasonable mind-^they 
would consider them as the records of a barbarous age, 
when the mass of the people were easily duped by a 
crafty and skilful leader. 

This fiendish war against the Midianites, was purely 
aggressive. Because they had extended to the Israel- 
ites some tokens of civility and neighborly intercourse, 
Moses was suspicious that the affections of the people 
would be stolen away from him, and their superstitious 
reverence for his word be entirely destroyed ; and be- 
sides, he was, like the modem sects, very jealous for 
the honor of the Lord — perhaps sincerely so ; that is, 
as sincere as any sectarian bigot, at the present day. 

He "was evidently a great man; and no doubt often 
did the best he could, amid the circumstances which 
surrounded him. He doubtless thought it justifiable to 
impress the ignorant wanderers whom he led, with the 

*Numb. zxzi. 1—19. 

35* 
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idea that he hold special communication with the Deity. 
He could thereby overawe their minds, and keep them 
in subjection to his will ; sometimes for their good, per- 
haps — ^incapable y as probablj many of them were from 
the stultifying influences of bondage, of managing always 
for their own interest. But, at the same time, I canoot 
see how any unprejudiced mind can avoid the conclusion, 
that he sometimes practised gross deception, and digni- 
fied adroit necromancy with the name of miracle. 

As for the Old Testament battles, some of which were 
outrageously unjust, I believe that the one living and 
true God had no more to do with them than with the 
atrocities of the French army in Algiers, or the hellish 
barbarity of Queen Victoria's soldiers in India, — ^for the 
latter of which the English archbishop directed that a 
prayer of thanksgiving, written especially for the occasion, 
should be offered in the churches throughout the realm, 
and of which the following is an extract: 

"We bless Thee, Merciful Lord, for having brought 
to a speedy and prosperous issue a war to which no oc- 
casion had been given by injustice on our part, or appre- 
hension of injury at our hands.* To THEE, Lord, 
we ascribe the glory. (!!!) It was Thy wisdom which 
guided the counsel. Thy power which strengthened the 
hands of those whom it pleased Thee to use as Thy in- 

* Had the British nerer sold Kquor to the oatiTes? Had they nevet 
duaUd them in traffic 7 Had they always dealt with the ''barbarous io- 
raders," as the prayer styles thcin, in accordance with the precept, ''All 
things whatsoever ye would that mea should do to you/* &c.? ^I0 barm 
in asking questions. 
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Btrunients in the discomfiture of the lawless aggressor 
and the frustration of his ambitious designs. From 
Thee alone cometh the victory.'* 

This, with much more of the same sort, formed a 
prayer offered up to the Universal Father, from the lips 
of the priests, and muttered over after them by the peo- 
ple, of an enlightened and professedly Christian nation, 
in the nineteenth century ! This the sentiment of the 
saints in lawn, who claim to be the only true apostolical 
succession ! 

No doubt, however, that they speak as truly, in as- 
cribing to God the savage murders over which they re- 
joice, as did Moses and others in attributing their bloody 
slaughters to the direct agency of the same Being. 

It has always been very common for battle-victors to 
ascribe the conquests which they themselves have achiev- 
ed by military tact and cunning, or by the more palpa- 
ble force of superior numbers, to the arm of the Lord. 
How often have we been told, in Fourth-of-July orations, 
what great things the Lord did for our revolutionary 
fathers. And, to go still farther back in the history of 
this country, we find that our venerated pilgrim-ancea- 
tors referred every triumph they gained, over the In- 
dians, directly to the Lord. They considered themselves 
(no doubt, sincerely — the pious souls!) as the special 
agents of God ; the divinely appointed avengers of bis 
violated honor. 

As a sjiecimen of the manner in which the Puritans 
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were wont to express themselves, on this subject, tde 
the following Address of Rev. Thomas Hooker to Capt. 
Mason and his army, at Hartford, Connecticut, when 
about to march against the Pequot tribe of Indians, in 
1637: 

"Fellow Soldiers, Countrymen and Companions, you 
are this day assembled by the special prtmidence of God, 
You are not collected by wild fancy, nor ferocious paa- 

sions You, my dear Hearts, were selected from your 

neighbors, by the godly fathers of the land, for your 
known courage, to execute such a work. Your camt 
is the cause of heaven. The enemy have blasphemed 
your God, and sltdn his servants. You are only the 
ministers of his justice. I do not pretend, that your 
enemies are careless, or indifferent. No ; their hatred 
is inflamed ; their lips thirst for blood ; they would de- 
vour you, and all the people of God, But my brave 
soldiers, their guilt has reached the clouds; they are 
ripe for destruction; their cruelty is notorious; and 
cruelty and cowardice are always united. — ^There is 
nothing, therefore, to prevent your certdn victory, but 
their nimble feet, their impenetrable swamps and woods; 
from these your small numbers will entice them, or your 
courage drive them. I now put the question. Who would 
not fight in such a cause ? fight with undaunted bold- 
ness ? Do you wish for more encouragement ? More 
I give you. Riches waken the soldier's sword; and 
though you will not obtain silver and gold on the field 
of victory^ you will secure what is infinitely more pre- 
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dous ; you will secure the liberties, the privileges and 
the lives of Chriafa church in this new world. You 
will procure safety for your affectionate wives, safety for 
your prattling, harmless, smiling babes. You will secure 
all the blessings enjoyed by the people of God in the 
ordinances of the gospel. Distinguished was the honor 
conferred upon David, for fighting the battles of the 
Lord. This honor, ye courageous soldiers of Ood, 
is now prepared for you. You will now execute his 
vengeance on the heathen ; you will bind their kings in 
chidns, and their nobles in fetters of iron. But perhaps 
some one may fear, that a fatal arrow may deprive him 
of this honor. Let every faithful soldier of Jems Christ 
be assured, that if any servant be taken away, it is mere- 
ly because the honors of this world are too narrow for 
his reward. An everlasting crown is set upon his head, 
because the rewards of this life are insufficient. March 
then, with Christian courage, in the strength of the 
Lord. March with faith in his divine promises; 
and soon your swords shall find your enemies; soon 
they shall fall, like leaves of the forest, under your 
feet."* 

OBSCENE PASSAGES OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 

Li a volume published within a year or two past, which 
has become so popular as to reach, at least, the sixth 
edition, the young are warned agsdnst several standard 

* Emerson's Supplement to Gk>odricli's History of United States, 
pp. 65 1 66. 
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English literary works on account of what is alleged to 
be their indelicacy, among which are specified the writ- 
ings of Bulwer, and that charming production, Thom- 
son's Seasons. 

The author is a popular clergyman, at the West I 
shall not deny the justness of his remarks concerDiDg 
the moral influence of some of the WTitings of Sterne, 
Moore and Byron. But in his thrust at ihe deli^tfiil 
poem of Thomson, I conceive that he does injustice to 
the memory of that writer, whose reputation for sweet- 
ness of disposition and moral purity is unblemished. 
Yet, in relation to his immortal work, the author of the 
volume referred to employs this language : 

^'Embosomed in the midst of Thomson's glowing Sea- 
sons, one finds descriptions unsurpassed by any part of 
Don Juan ; and as much more dangerous than it is, as 
a courtesan, countenanced by virtuous society, is more 
dangerous than when among her own associates. In- 
deed, an author who surprises you with refined indeUcir 
cies in moral and reputable writings, is worse than one, 
who, without disguise, and on purpose, serves up a 
whole banquet of indeUcacies.*'* 

The WTiter has allusion, I presume, to the scene of 
Musidora, bathing, in '^Summer." If impure thou^ts 
arose in his mind while reading that chaste and deheate 
description, I sincerely pity him. He must, I think, 
belong to a fastidious tribe. I should never have 

* Lecturer to Voung Men, on Various Important Subjects. Bj Hcinnp 
Ward Beecher, Indianapolis, Indiana. (Son of the celebimied I>r. Ly- 
man BeecbiT.) p. 177. 
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dreamt of associating an immoral idea with the beauti- 
ful passage in question; and I cannot but think that 
o.hers, whose attention may be called anew to the sub- 
ject, will be indebted to him for whatever impure sug- 
gestions they may connect with it. 

But why does he overlook the indelicate passages of 
the Bible f Is it because he thinks they are divinely 
inspired ? Verily, it seems to me he has strained out a 
gnat and swallowed a camel. He is a preacher; and 
therefore cannot be ignorant of the fact, that the Old 
Testament contains many things as obscene as any thing 
he can possibly find in the works of the several writers 
he has referred to. If he is shocked at Thomson's 
Seasons, what docs he think of some parts of the Song 
of Solomon ?* Why does he not pronounce the Old 
Te$tament unfit to be placed within the reach of the 
young ?t 

In alluding, as I have just now done, to certain parts 
of the Bible, I have not been governed by any thing 
Uke a desire to magnify the vulgarity which certainly 
characterizes some of them. But I have amply en 
deavored to off-set the criticisms (which, I admit, are 
just, in parC) that have recently been published, in re- 
lation to some works, whose authors stand high in the 

* See Solomon's Song, Tii. 1^, 6—10. Tiii. 8. 

t If any persons think I bare expressed myself too strongly, let tbem 
consult, at their leisure, the following passnges: Genesis, xix. 30—36. 
XXX. 1—10, 15, 16. xxxviii. 8, 9, 13—18. Leviticus, xt. 16^33. Deut. 
xxii. 13— aa 9 Samuel, xi. 2—6. xiii. I, 9, 8. 11—20. Many other pas- 
sa^^ej might be referred to; but theae are sufficient tu show that I hare 
not oTer-stated the caie. 
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department of English literature. And in doing this, I 
have also aimed to exhibit the fact, that a superstitious 
regard for the Bible has blinded the ejes of some men to 
its blemishes, and led them to act inconsistently, — tderat- 
ing in that book what they seyerelj condemn if fbimd in 
other writmgs. 

Some biographical parts of the Old Testament are 
decidedly immoral in their tendency. Certain person- 
ages are therein Ughly applauded, and represented as 
enjoying special communion with (rod, and being Ins 
chosen servants for the accomplishment of great and 
holy purposes ; whose conduct, in some instances, we 
should now regard as altogether unsafe for us to imitate. 
If they were now living, they would be considered — here 
in New England, to say the least — ^as felons. For ex- 
amples, Abraham, Jacob and Moses, — the two former 
of whom were lawless libertines, and the latter a mnr 
derer. 

I am aware that their conduct is often sought to be 
palliated by a reference to the early age of the world 
in which they lived. We are told that we ought to bear 
in mind the circumstances in which they were placed, 
the fact that the age was barbarous, &c., &c. Bot 
what do these extenuating considerations amount to, if 
those old patriarchs were supematurally acquainted with 
God, and oftimes under his special guidance ? It ap- 
pears to me, there is less excuse for their wickednesB, 
if they enjoyed special and miraculous illumination fiom 
the great Fountain of light and goodness. 
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WAS THE MIRACULOUS POWER WHICH JESUS PROMISED 
TO BELIEVERS, CONFINED TO THE AGE OF THE 
APOSTLES? 

I regard this as a question of considerable importance. 
We read, that during the last personal interview of Je- 
sus mih his disciples, he thus addressed them: 

^^Go ye into all the world, and preach the gospel to 
eyery creature. He that believeth and is baptized, 
shall be saved ; but he that believeth kot, shall be 

DAMNED. And THESE SIGNS SHALL FOLLOW THEM 

THAT BELIEVE : In my name shall they cast out 
devils ; they shall speak with new tongues ; they shaD 
take up serpents ; and if they drink any deadly thing, 
it shall not hurt them ; they shall lay hands on liie sick, 
and they shall recoyer."* 

You perceive there is no limitation affixed to the promise 
here ^ven, as respects time^ but only as respects a certcdn 
description of persons. "These signs shall follow them 
that believe.^* That is, whosoever believes shall exhibit 
^Hhese signs^^ of his belief. Is not this the plcdn import 
of the passage ? If you deny that it is, what do you 
think of the language in the preceding verse, viz. "He 
that believeth and is baptised, shall be saved; but ha 
that believeth not shall be damned*^ ? The preachers 
of every religious denomination tell us that this is ap- 
plicable to uSf at the present day. Universalists repeat- 
edly aver that believers are saved, and unbelievers 
damned, now. J£ salvation and condemnation, as the 

«Mvk,zTLlS— 18. 
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le^timate consequences of belief and unbelief, were to 
continue after the time of the Apostles, whj may ire 
not rightfullj infer that the miraculaus signs were also 
to continue ? There Is nothing in the language ascribed 
to Jesus wluch restricts either to any particular period 
of time. 

It is now generally believed by Protestants, that the 
power of working miracles ceased to be conferred upoa 
believers, at the close of the apostolic age ; th&t is, 
when the immediate aposties of Jesus had all died. But 
such a conclu^on is wholly unauthorized by any lustori 
cal testimony. 

The Bomish Church asserts that miracles were per- 
formed, at various times, during a period of several 
centuries after the death of the apostles; and said 
church supports its declarations by the uneqmvocal, eor 
phatic testimony of some of the most respectable of the 
early Christian Fathers^ as they are termed — ^the men 
on whom we rely to prove that the books of the New 
Testament were in existence at the time when it is dahnr 
ed that they were written. 

I have no hesitation in saying, that we have mort 
evidence of the performance of miracles during the first 
three centuries after the death of Jesus, than we can 
possibly summon in proof of the miracles said to have 
been wrought by Jesus himself; — ^that is, if vre discard 
the writmgs of the Apocryphal New Testament, which 
Protestants generally are united in rejecting. This as- 
sertion, I am well aware, is very broad ; but it is made, 
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firom the conviction produced bj a thorough examinataon 
of the subject, and after the most serious deliberation. 

In proof of the wonderful works ascribed to Jesus, 
Boch as healing the sick, raising the dead, &c., we have 
amply the testimonj (I speak now of canonieal books) 
of five individuals ; viz. Matthew, Mark, Luke, John, 
and Peter ; and two of these, Mark and Luke, do not 
pretend that thej were eye-witnesses of the things 
they relate, but report them merely from hear-say. 
So that, in fact, of eyMvitnesseSj we have only three. 
Wl^reas, in the case of the miracles reputed to have 
been performed during several centuries afterward, we 
have the copious and most emphatic testimony of no 
less than nine of the early Christian Fathers, who re* 
peatedly assert that they saw with their cnm eyee the 
things whereof they afiSrm I 

A little more than a hundred years ago, this subject 
was energetically discussed by several learned En^h 
divines."^ Among those who participated in the ^cus- 
sion was Dr. Middleton, who was bom at York, Eng., 
in 1683, and who occupied a high rank as a clergyman 
and scholar. He believed that no miracles were ever 
performed after the death of the aposties. In defend* 
ing that side of the question, he was very strenuous. 
Yet in his largest printed work on the subject, he admits 
that as far as historic testimony is concerned, the pon* 
tion of his opponents was amply sustained. Speaking 

. ■ ... . ■ ■■Kfc— — I ■ \m, 

* See what it said on p. 246, of thete Lecturei. 
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of the alleged perpetuity of the tmracnloas powers, he 
eays: 

^^As far as the Chnrcli-BSstoiiaQS can lUustrate or 
throw light upon any thing, there is not a mngUfciid 
in all hiHart/j so constantlj, ezpUcitlj and unanimowiy 
affirmed by them all, as the eantinudl eueeeesian ofihe9$ 
paweru through all ages, from the earliest Father, irfao 
first mentions them, down to the time of the Rtfofmoir 
tion. Which same succession is still £Burther deduced, 
by persons of the most eminent character, for their pro- 
bity, learning and dignity in the Bomish Church, to this 
very day."* 

This, let it be remembered, is the admission of a wri- 
ter who himself did NOT believe that miracles were in 
any instance wrought after the time of the apostles. 
And it appears from what he says, that we have strong 
testimony in behalf of the continuance of miiacles, not 
only through the first three centuries^ but even as late 
as the sixteenth — the time of the Reformation. 

Gkotius, the learned Dutch critic, who was bom in 
1588, believed in the perpetuity of miraculous power in 
the Christian Church. Dr. Middleton says of him, that 
he was persuaded of this ^^firom a parity, both of reason, 
and of evidence also ;" and that ^^he took the conTe^ 
aon of the heathens, to be an occa^on so worthy of the 
divine interposition, as not to doubt, he says, but, that 
if any person were employed in it o^ this daj/y in a man- 

* Preface to Middleum*! Free Inquiry into the Miracnloiis Powers, 
pp. 19, 16* 
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ner agreeable to the will of our Lord, he wonld find 
himself indued with a power of working nurades."* 

The Apostolic Fathers, as thof are termed by way of 
distinction, (i. e. those who, in their writing? clidm 
that they were personally acquainted with the ApoetleSi 
and who succeeded them in the various ministries of the 
infant church) do not give us decisive testimony that 
actual miracles were performed in their day, after the 
aposties had all died ; — although the learned Archbishop 
Wake and others have inferred, from certain expressions* 
employed in their writings, that they believed themselves 
to have been endowed with somewhat more than human 
foresight, and favored with some extraordinary spiritual 
gifts. 

From their silence on the subject of the exertion of 
miraculous power, during their lives, after the decease 
of the apostles. Dr. Middleton derived one of his argu* 
ment» against the continuance of miracles beyond the 
apostolic age. He found not a particle of testimony to 
the effect that they were not so continued in the time of 
the Apostolic Fathers ; but he reasoned from the absence 
of positive testimony that they tvere. But if this argu* 
ment has any logical force, does not the entire silence of 
the aposUe James on the subject of dlhriiCs miracles, 
prove that none of them were wrought in his presence ? 
May we not, also attach some weight to the same silence 
pf contemporary uninspired writers ? 

• Pwf. 10 Free loq. p. 19. 
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After treatbg of the absence of testimony, on Has 
subject, from the writings of those who were e(my>amon9 
of the apostles, and who who filled their places immedi- 
ately after their several deathS| Dr. Mddleton thus con- 
tinues: 

^^But if the apoHolic writers haye left ns in the dark, 
with regard to our present argument, their tueceuon^ 
it must be owned, as far as their authority reaches, haye 
cleared it from all obscurity, by their strong, eziJidt, 
and repeated attestations of many extraordinary gSs 
and nuraculous powers, which were cansUxnUy Bnipyb- 
licly exerted in the Christian Church, through each sac- 
ceeding age* 

Justin Martyr^ who is supposed to have written his 
first Apology within fifty yearn after the days of the 
Apostles, says : ^There are prophetical ^fta among us 
at this day, and both men and women indued with ex- 
traordinary powers by the Spirit of God.' And he fi:e- 
quently appeals to what every one might see with his 
own eyes, in every part of the world, and particulariy 
in Rome J in the case of persons possessed with devils ; 
who were cured and set free, and the devils themselves 
baffled and driven away by the Christians, adjuring or 
exorcising them in the name of Jesus^ when all other 
exordsts and enchanters had tried in vain to help them. 

IrenoeuSj who was contemporary with Justin, but 
wrote somewhat later, and lived much longer, affirms 
that all, who were truly disciples of Jesus, recdving 
grace firom him, wrought miracles in his nattie, for the 
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good of mankind, according to the gift, wluch each man 
had received : iome cast out devils^ so that those fix)m 
whom they were ejected, often turned believers, and con* 
tinned in the Church; others had the knowledge of fa* 
tnre events, visions, and prophetical sayings; otl^era 
healed the uck by the imposition of hands ; that even 
the DEAD had been raised, and lived afterwarde 
many yeare among tJiem: that it was impossible to 
reckon up all the mighty worke^ which the Church per* 
formed every day^ to the benefit of nations ; neither de- 
ceiving, nor making a gain of any, but freely bestowing, 
what it had freely received. And as to the parlicular. 
miracle oi raising the dead^ he declares it ^to have been 
frequently 'performed on necessary occasions ; when by 
great fasting, and the joint supplication of the Church 
of that place, the spirit of the dead person returned in- 
to him, and the man was given back to the prayers of 
the samts.' And again, ^we hear many,' says he, % 
the Church, indued with prophetic ^fls ; speaking with 
all kind of tongues ; laying open the secrets of men for 
the publio good; and expounding the mysteries of 
God/ 

2%eopAt7tM, Bishop of Antioch, who lived in the same 
age with Irenseus, speaking of the eviZ and seducing 
epiritSy which used to inspire the poets and prophets of 
the heathen world, says : ^Ihe truth of this is manifestly 
shown ; because those who are possessed by such spirits, 
are sometimes exorcised even at this day by uiy in the 
name of the true God ; when these seducing spirits con- 
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fesB themselves to4>e the same demonSy who had befisre 
inspired the heathen poets.' 

TertuUiany who flourished towards flie end of the 
second, and died in the beginning of the third centaiji 
challenges the heathen magistrates, ^to call before tfadr 
tribunals, any person possessed with a dml; and if the 
eyil spirit, when exorcised by any Christian whataoeyeri 
cUd not own himself to be a devil, as truly, as in other 
places, he would falsely call himself a god, not daring to 
tell a lie to a Christian, that then they should take the 
life of that Christian: and what is more manifest,' 
adds he, ^than this operation; what more convincing 
than this proof?' In another place, ^ there is a aster,' 
says he, ^among us, indued with the ^fts of revelatioDSi 
which she suffers in the Churchy daring the time of di- 
me service, by an ecstasy in the spirit : she converses 
with angels, and sometimes dUo with the Lord; sees 
and hears mysteries ; and knows the hearts of some^ 
and prescribes medicines to those who want them.'^ 

Minueius Felix, who is supposed to have written in 
the beginning of the third century, addresang himself 
to his heathen friend in his Dialogue, called Octavius, 
says: ^The greatest part of you know what confeanons 
the demons make concering themselves, as oft as they 
are expelled by us out of the bodies of men, by the to^ 
ture of our words, and the fire of our speech. 8aim% 
himself, and Serapis, and Jupiter , and the rest of them, 

* Pterhaos like some Mesmeric f abjects, or eQine cftrnp-moetliif con- 
Tertt, of the preeeot dsjr. 
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whom yon worship, constrained by the pdn,_which they 
feel, confess what they are : nor m this, do they tell us a 
lie, though it be to their own shame, especially when some 
of your people are present. Believe them therefore to 
be demons, from their own testimony, and true confes- 
fflon. For being adjured by the true and only God, 
ihey unwillingly and wretchedly betray their uneasiness 
in the bodies of men ; and either fly out instantly, or 
vanish gradually, in proportion as the paiih of thepO' 
tient, or the grace of the agent, assists towards the curt? 
Origen^ who lived at the same time with Minucius, 
though something younger, declares that there remdned: 
still among the Christians of his days, the manifest indi* 
cations of that Holy Spirit, which was seen i|i the shape 
of a dove. *For iJmf drive away devils, says he, ^pet^ 
form many cures ; foresee things to come, according to 
the will of the divine Word : and though Celsus\ and 
the Jew who is introduced by him, will make a jest of 
what I am going to say, I will say it nevertheless ; that 
many people, as it were agsdnst their wills, have been 

brought over, to Christianity, by the Spirit giving a sud* 

~ I ■ - ■ ■ - — — 

* Origea was a distinguished adrocate of uniyersal restoration. An 
idea of th« esteem in which he has been held, by those who discarded 
the great distinctive feature of his Theology, may be obtained from tbt 
following tribute to his worth, from the pen of the distinguished eo- 
ciesiastical historian, John Laurence Mosheim : "He was a man of Tatt 
and uncommon abilities, and the greatest luminary of the Christian 
world which his a^ exhibited to riew. Had the justness of his judgment 
been equal to the immensity of his genius, the feiTor of his pUfyt hia m- 
defati^ble patience, his extensiTe erudition, and his other eminent and 
aapenor talenis, all encomiums must haye (alien short of his merit. Vet 
auch as be was, his virtuea and his labors deserve the admiration of all| 
and Ids name will be transmitted with honor through the annals of tima^ 



as long as learning and genius shall be esteemed among men.'* 
i An early opponent of Chriatianity, against whom Origen ^ 



wrote. 
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den turn to their ' mindfl, and offering visions to them 
either by day or by mght ; so that instead of hating 
the word, they become ready even to lay down their 
lives for it, I have seen many examples of this sort; 
and should I only set down such of them as were trans- 
acted in my presence, I should expose myself to the 
loud laughter of the unbelievers, who ima^e that we, 
like the rest whom they suspect of forging such things, 
are imposing our forgeries upon them : but Qvd ii my 
mtncMf that my sole purpose is, to recommend the le- 
li^on of Jesus, not by fictitious tales, but by clear and 
evident facts.' 

In another place, he says that miracles began with 
the preaching of Jesus, were multiplied after his ascen- 
uon, and then agidn decreased ; but that, even in his 
days, some remains of them continued with a few, whose 
souls were cleansed by the word, and a life conformable 
to it. Again ; ^some,' says he, % proof of a nuracor 
lous power received through faith in Christ, heal the 
sick, by invoking the name of Grod over them, and of 
Jesus, with a recital of some story of his life. Imyielf 
have SEEN many so healed in difficult case%; loss of 
senses, madness, and innumemble other evils, which 
neither men nor devils could cure.' Agsun ; speaking 
of devils, ^We are so fSsu*,' says he, ^firom worshiping 
them, that by prayers and the rehearsal of some pas- 
sages of the sacred writ, we drive them before ns ; out of 
men and places, and also out of beasts ; for they some- 
times attempt to do mischief also to these.' Xhen as 
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to the method of performing tins nuracle, 'it was not/ 
he says, ^by any curious, magical or enchanting arts, 
but by prayer alone, and certain plcdn adjurations or 
exorcisms, which any simple Christian might performs 
for even common and illiterate laymen were generally 
the actors in this case.' In which no man was more 
eminent, than one of his own disciples, Chregoryy called 
the Wonder-worker^ who cast out devils, not only by 
word of mouth, but even by a me%%age^ or mandatorjf 
letter to them; as the ecclesiastical writers have record- 
ed of him. 

Cyprian^ the scholar of Tertullian, who wrote about 
the middle of the third century, speaking of prophetic 
vmon, which was the peculiar gift of that age, says : 
'Besides the visions of the night, even hoi/s among us 
tre filled with the Holy Ghost, and in fits of ecstasfy,* 
see, hear, and speak things, by which the Lord thinks 
fit to instruct us.' And describing all the various pranks 
of the devils, 'they insinuate themselves,' says he 'into 
the bodies of men, raise terrors in the mind, distortions 
in the limbs, break the constitution, and bring on 
diseases : yet adjured by us in the name of the true 
God, they presentiy yield, confess, and are forced to 
qmt the bodies which they possessed. You may see 
them by our command, and the secret operation of the 
divine power, lashed with scourges, scorched with fire, 

tortured by an increase of pains ; howling, groamng, 

, - - — -^— ^—^1^^— ^— — 

« Is it not p(Miibi« that theie phenomenA wen tiM iMultt of AAinwl 
MagoeiUm? 
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beggmg ; confessmg whence they eamei aad wHtker 
the J go, even in the hearing of their own worahippeis: 
and they either fly out immediately, or yanish gradnallj, 
accorcUnff to the faith of the patient, or the grace of 
him who Trorks the cure.'^ In another place, trea&ig 
again on the same miracle, 4t is performed,' says he,^at 
this day, 90 that the devil is lashed and burned and to^ 
tared by the exorcists, with human words, but a dime 
power: and when he promises to go out, and to dismiss 
the men of God, he often deceives, and by the same lid 
of obstinacy and fraud, does what Pharaoh had done 
before, till he is oppressed by the salutary water of bap- 
tism/ 

AmohiuSy who is supposed to have published his book 
against the Gentiles, in the year of Christ 803, tells us 
that ^Christ U8ed to appear eometimet in than daye^ to 
just and holy men, not in vun dreams, but m hU pun 
and simple form : and that the mention of Jds nam 
put the evil epirite to flight; struck their proj^tl 
dumb ; deprived the soothsayers of the power of an8we^ 
ing ; and frustrated the acts of the arrogant ma^dans.' 

LactantiuSj the disciple of Amobius, who flourished 
and wrote about the same time, speaking of those de- 
mons or evil spirits, says that ^being adjured by tiie 
Christians in the name of God, they retire out <^ tiie 
bodies of men ; and being lashed by their words, as by 
scourges, confess themselves to be demons ; and even 

^ It Mems that ''faith'' had somethinff to do with lb* 
miraclta, is wall %m wiih thota of tha l7aw Teatunaot 
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tell their names; the same which are adored in the 
temples ; and this eyen in the presence of their worship- 
pers ; yet casting no reproach on reli^on, but on their 
own honor, because it is not in their power to Ue either 
to God, in whose name they are adjured, or to the just, 
by whose voice they are tortured : wherefore after many 
bowlings, they frequently cry out, that they are scourged 
and burned, and are going out instantly.' 

These are the principal testimonies, which assert the 
miraculous gifts of ihe Primitive Church, through the 
three first centuries ; tohieh might he supported ttill hy 
MANY MORE of the 9ame kindy and from the same, as 
well as different tpritersj if it were necessary.'** 

You are, no doubt, by this time, somewhat curious to 
know how Dr. Middleton could dispose of such a ma$$ 
of testimony, which is all direct and very positive against 
his conclusion. The method which he adopts, for an- 
nulling it all, is this : he shows that the Fathers whom 
he quotes were superstitious and visionary, unfitted for 
jud^ng impartially of what they perhaps really saw, 
and thinks, therefore, that their credulity was imposed 
upon, and that their zeal sometimes led them beyond the 
bounds of strict honesty. He says : 

^^I have shown, by many indisputable facts, that the 

ancient Fathers, by whose authority that delusion [the 

continuance of miracles] was ori^ally imposed, and 
____ 

baT« tabsiftfld 
tcTeral focceii 
UslMd in Londoo, in 1749. pp. 11^— !•. 

S7 
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had ever since been supported, were extremely credukut 
and wpertUtiaus ; possessed with strong pryudiea and 
an enthunastic zeal, in favor, not only of Chzistiamtv 
in general, but of every particular doctrine, which a vild 
imagination could engraft upon it; and gerupling m 
art or meam^ by which they might propagate the same 
principles. In short ; that the}f were of a duaraeUr^ 
from which nothing could be expected^ that wom candid 
and impartial; nothing, but what a weak or crafty 
understanding could supply, towards confimung those 
prejudices, with which they happened to be possessed ; 
especially where religbn was the subject, which above 
all other motives, strengthens every bias, and inflames 
every passion of the human mmd. And tliat this was 
actually the case, I have shown also by many instances; 
in which we find them roundlg Harming as true^ thingB 
evidentiy false and fictitious; in order to strengthen, 
as they fancied, the evidences of the €h)q>el; or to 
eerve a present turn of confuting an adversary ; or of 
enforcing a particular point, which they were labeling 
to establish."* 

May not some things which are here freely charged 
upon the Fathers, be aflirmed, with equal truth, of the 
aposties of Jesus T In regard to some matters, were 
not theg also ^^credulous,'' and ^^possessed of str(»ig 
prejudices" ? Did not they misapprehend the very na- 
ture of their Master's kingdom,— cherishing a wildly 
ambitious idea, in relation to some of its anticipated 

*Prcf. to Ff Inq. pp. 31, 33. 
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seats of promotion, and even disputing with each other 
on that subject ? Was not Peter detected in "roundly 
affirming as irue^^ what "was evidentiy /a/«e," to "serve 
a turn/' when he repeatedly denied that he ever knew 
Jesus 7"^ Was he not guilty in one remarkable instance, 
of "dissimulation," — ^insomuch that Paul "withstood him 
to the &ce" 7| Others of tiie disciples were sometimes 
hasty in forming their judgment of a case^f and on one 
occasion a littie vindictive.^ 

Now if the credulity, superstition and peccability 
of the Christian Fathers who have been referred to, 
invalidate their testimony concerning miracles which 
they tell us were actually performed in their presence, 
ought not the same characteristics of the aposties to 
shake our feuth in what ihey allege, when they ascribe 
miraculous works to Jesus 7 

In strict justice to both sides of this question, it 
should here be particularly observed that while we have 
the unqualified and repeated testimony of nine of the 
Fathers, (among whom was the pious and learned Ori- 
gen,) who expressly claim that in most if not all cases 
concerning which they testify, they themselves were 
cye^itneMBes \ we have, at best, (if we reject the 
Apocryphal New Testament) only five vouchers for 
ChrisCs miracles, and two of those make no pretence of 
having been present, even in a smgle instance, when 
he is sidd to have wrought them ! 

•See Mark, xtr. ««~ri. tGilattani, ii. ii->13. 
t Mark, ix. 38, 39. x. 13—16. S Luke, iz. 64. 
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I appeal to every one who is poBsessed of the kirt 
candor, to know if we have not as much reason to doubt 
the testimony of the four canonical Gbspels of the New 
Testament, as to question that of the Fathers. 

The principal defect in Origen, of which modem ec- 
clesiastic lustorians speak, is an alleged deficiency of 
sound judgment. In other respects they hi^y com* 
mend him — some laud him to the ddes. He is the 
hoa%i of Universalists ; — they often triumphantly refer 
to him, to prove that there was, among the ancient Chris- 
tians, at least (yM man, of acknowledged learning and 
piety, who zealously advocated umversal salvation. Now 
this Origen repeatedly and positively declares that he 
%aw miracles performed, in his day. And if we are to 
set aside his testimony, because he was Tiffl<majy asd 
lacldng in judgment, when tried by the standard of 
those who diflfer from him in opinion, why may we not 
also invalidate the testimony of Matthew and John, — the 
only evangelists personally acqumted with Jesus, who 
say anything about his miracles ? Were they never de- 
ficient in judgment ? Were they absolutely infiUliUe 
and impeccable? If they erred, — as they certainly did, 
unless the Gospels belie them, — ^in regard to so impo^ 
tant a matter as the nature of Christ's kingdom, might 
they not be as liable as the Christian Fathers, to mis* 
understand the subject of 7mVacfe<,-^mi8takii\g a pure- 
ly natural operation for one «iiper^atural, %Qd, deluded 
by superstious awe and veneration, exaggerating a 
little ? Why will not the believers in supernaturt^i^ 
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give to the Fathers aa much credence as they .are wil- 
ling to allow the Evangelists, — especially when the for- 
mer are so much more numerous than the latter, and 
declare that they have seen and heard those things con* 
cerxung which they testify; which is not the case with, 
at least, Mark and Lukej nor in some instances with 
even Matthew and John ? 

It is sometimes contended that if any portions of the 
Gospels may be rightfully considered as either intention- 
ally false or honestiy mistaken, the whole evangelical 
record is so vitiated that the entire biography of Christ 
is reduced to the level of a mere romance^ and cannot 
reasonably be depended upon in any respect whatever. 
It is thought, by some preachers, that if we admit any 
material portions of the writings of Matthew, Mark, 
Luke and John, to be erroneous, we virtually pro- 
nounce them/obe untnesses.^ They who think thus 
will not admit that the evangelists could have been hon- 
estiy mistaken. They hugh this idea to scorn, and 
say there is but one idtemative, viz : we must either 
1>elieve all they say, or regard them as intentional fal- 
nfiers. 

Now let us apply the rule of this lo^c to the testi- 
mony of the Christian Fathers. If we reject what 
they so positively assert and reiterate concerning mira- 
cles, which they tell us were performed in their pres- 
ence, do we not, in effect, (reasoning after the manner 

• I uodentood this to be th« giat of Mr. Cobb*! argument, in hit Dcd- 
icMion SermoD; at Bererly. 

37» 
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of some) entirely repudiate their claims to credibiUty? 
And regarding them thus, how can we jdace confidence 
in any of their statements ? How do we know that the 
history of the early Church, which kUtory we derive 
from their writingSy is not all a romance ? What rea- 
son have we to rely upon what they say concerning the 
antiquity of the books compofidng the New Testament I 
Perhaps you are disposed to inquire, If it be true that 
they were mistaken, or that they purposely falsified in 
regard to miradesy •* shall we not receive from them 
what they have said that is true V" I trust I shall not 
be blamed by a certtun preacher, to whom I have re- 
ferred in this lecture, if I reply by saying, **No, not 
from them. We will apply for truth to better authority 
than false tritnessee P* 

JosEPHUS, the celebrated Jewish historian, who was 
bom A. D. 37, relates that miracles were firequently 
performed, in his day, in the name of Solomon. He 
says: 

^'I saw one of my countrymen,. JB/^z^, casting out 
devils, in the presence of Vespasian^ his sons and officers, 
and a multitude of soldiers. His method was this : he 
applied to the nose of a person possessed, a ring, which 
had a certain drug or root under ihe seal of it, wluch 
Solomon had prescribed ; and so, by the smell of the 
ring, he drew out the devil, through the nostrils of the 
patient, who fell presently to the ground ; upon which, 
he adjured the devil never to return, rehearsing thQ 
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liame of Solomon, with certain charms, whioh he had 
composed and left behind him ; and bemg desiroos to 
convince the company that he was really indued with 
this power, to which he pretended, he placed a certain 
cup or vessel filled with water, at a little distance firom 
the person possessed, and conmianded the devil, as he 
was going out of him, to overturn the cup, so as to ^vo 
the spectators a manifest proof, that he had quitted the 
body of the man,"* 

This is about as wonderful as the miracle of sending 
devils into a herd of swme. 

If, as the old Testament relates, the power of heal- 
ing the sick, raising the dead, and miraculously dividing 
the waters of a river, was bestowed upon Elijah and 
Elisha,! — and if devils were cast out, malignant dis- 
eases cured, and even the dead brought to life, in the 
time of some of the early Fathers, (of which we have 
far more historical evidence than we have for the mira- 
cles of Jesus) — ^how can the power to perform such 
works be the "seal of Chnsi's Messiahihip^^ — his 
distinguishing prerogative, and the ground of his aur 
thorityy as the highest of all teachers ? If , in this re- 
. spect, he has been fully equalled both before and nnce 
his time, how can this alone prove his superiority over 
all others ? I propose these questions, because there 
are some who pride themselves upon their logical acu- 
men, who contend that miracle-working formed the 
* ■ ■ ' ■ 

* Jewish Antiqaities. 

1 1 Kiogs, xTtl. 17—24. 2 do. i?. 32—39. Sf tUo Jotli. tii. 14— IT. 
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grand baais of Christ's authority as a trathfiil and divine 
instructor. 

A clergyman, to whom I have already alluded once 
or twice, speaks thus, in treating of Christ's nussioQ: 
^^Deny the miraculous in his character and works, and 
you take away his autharUjf as the infallible teacher of 
the ultimate religion."* 

Says another, ^^God's seal of Christ's Messiahsh^ 
lies in the powers he bestowed upon him — ^in the mint 
cUs he enabled him to perform."t 

Will these logical reasoners c<mdescend to inform us 
in what manner the same power wUch was exercised by 
Moses, Joshua, Elijah, Elisha, and several others, may 
be said to constitute Jettu a personage %uperiar to all 
the rest of mankind ? If his highest characteristic — ^lus 
distinctive, official ^^sral" — was nothing greater than 
what had been exhibited many hundred years previous, 
what reason had the people to suppose that he was any 
otiier than one of their old prophets, Moses or Elias, re- 
tamed from the dead 1 

The seal of a King generally bears an emblematic 
device, — a combination of several expressive figures. 
What are the designs enstamped upon the alleged mi- 
raculous <^seal" of Christ ? Let us look at a few of 
them. 1. A wedding scene : tarring water into wine. 
This was hardly equal to the wonder performed by ^t- 

* RcT. S. Cobb, ia hit BeTerlj DedicatioD Sermon. 

tReT. A. A. Miner, ia the *'UfiiTenaU«t Qoarterij," for July, 18U. 
Of tlkt ToittOM, An. xa. p. 909. 
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9ha^ when be nuracoIotiBlj filled several empty vessels 
with oil.* 2. Healing the sick. That was done by 
Christ's cUscipleSj who certainly were not immaculate 
Messiahs. They misunderstood the very nature of the 
true Messiah's kingdom ! Yet, at the same time, they 
could heal the sick and cast out devils. 8. Feedmg 
more than five thousand persons with only five loaves 
and two fishes. No greater than replenishing the cruise 
of oil and filling the barrel of meal, as JElijah did, — re» 
peating the nuracle from day to day, so as to supply the 
wants of a whole family, for two years If 4. Stilling 
the waves of a stormy sea. How much greater was 
this than the division of Jordan, which parted its waves 
when ^Hhe feet of the priests that bear the ark were 
dipped in the brim of the water"?| 5. Fasting forty days* 
Moses and Elijah both did the same.§ 6. Babing the 
dead. Elijah and Elisha performed that miracle, a long 
whUe before the time of Jesus. || 7« Ascension. This 
was by no means unheard^f. Christ had been preceded, 
in this respect, by Enoch and Elijah.^ I have omitted, 
from this enumeration, the reaurrectian of Christ ; be* 
cause that is a miracle alleged to have been performed 
upouy rather than(y him. ^'This Jesus hath God nused 
up," &c>* 

Verily, this ^^seal," which has been declaimed about 

*2 Kings, iT.^1— 7. tl Kings, zrii. 19—16. t Joshua, iif. 15—17. 
fCxod. zxxir. 93. 1 Kings, xix. 8. || 1 Kings, xTii. 17—23, and 9 do* 
if. 32—35. V Genesis, y. 94. Heb. xi. 6. 9 Kings, ii. 11, 19. *<' Acts> 
ii. 39; iii. U; it. 10; x. 40. Rom. x. 9. 1 Cor. ti. 14. 1 Pet. i. 91. 
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80 pompously, is a harrowed one, and withal very old- 
fiEishioned ! Would it not be well to style it a eoat-oj' 
armSy rather than a seal^ — as its possessor nu^t thereby 
establish a clidm to royal descent? If the Messiah was 
to come from David's ^^royal line/' I wonder the power 
of casting out devils, has not been regarded as a species 
of heraldry y to prove its possessor's lineage from Solo- 
mon (David's son) who, according to Joaephus, had 
the power to ezorcbe demons. 

If our religion rests entirely, or principally, upon re- 
puted miracles, it is based upon a weak and mutable 
foundation. I say this, because all past history unites 
with present observation in showing us that it is not the 
most inconceivable task for Enthusiasm to conjure up 
marvellous narrations ; which, if the real or imaged 
wonders they treat of be regarded as purely natural, 
may have some foundation in solid £&ct ; but if conad- 
ered otherwise, may be reasonably looked upon as the 
oflbpring of Imagination, when unduly excited, and 
which, in growing older, have likewise, in accordance 
with a natural law, increased in bulk and stature, 
sometimes reaching a state of gross corpulency. 

Every system of reli^on, prevalent on this globe, 
has its records of past miracles ; and some teach that 
the ability to perform such works is perpetually con- 
ferred upon the faithful. 

The continuance of miracles was, as I hare before 
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remarked, a cardinal doctrine of the Christian Church, 
from the middle of the second century till the great 
Protestant Reformation; and it was supported by the 
uniform and even minutely specific tes&nony of Church- 
historians. Nay, even a long while afUr the Beforma* 
tiim, it was accredited in the Church of Eng^d; in- 
somuch that when Dr. Middleton published his celebrat- 
ed work, from which I have quoted, which appeared 
as late as 1749, he was most vehemently opposed by 
learned church-dignitaries, and regarded as a dangerous 
heretic who was seeldng to undermine the very foundsr 
tions of Christianity ! 

The EQndoos will tell you of miracles, in comparison 
with which those of the New Testament are as nothing. 
And what is the story of the Ascennon of Jesus, when 
ranged by the dde of the account of Mahomet's night- 
journey to Heaven ?* 

Travellers inform us that they have encountered a 
belief in miracles of various soris, in all quarters of the 
habitable world which they have visited ; but especially 
in those countries where Uie people are low in the scale 
of mental culture and civilization. In such re^ons, the 
tension of credulity is illimitable— nothing is too great 
to pass down the capacious throat of implicit {aith. 
Even ordinary natural phenomena, the producing causes 
of which are not understood, are regarded as the direct 

■ ■ I — — ^— ^W^M^M^— I ■ I i— — ^— — ^ 

*See an allncion to this night-joaniflj , in Sale's Bogiish translatnui 
of the KoBAn, chapter XTii; and, fi>r an exttnded account of the saad 
see Prideanz's life of Mahomet, p. 49. 
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and special work of the gods. To the North American 
Indian, an eclipse of the moon was a miracle. And 
among that race, now almost extinct, as well as among 
the rude inhabitants of other climes, legends and tradi- 
tions of various supernatural appearances, hare been 
handed down from tore to son, from time immemoriali 
and most sacredly believed. 

Among the many superstitions prevalent in various 
parts of the East, is the one mentioned in the following 
extract from the narrative of Bruce, the celebrated ori- 
ental traveller : 

^^Much has been wrote about a miraculous drop, or 
dew, called Grotta, or Nucta, which &lls in Egypt pre- 
cisely on St. John's day, and is believed to be the pe* 
culiar gift of that saint ; it stops the plague, canses tiie 
dough to leaven, or fefment, and annouces a speedy anl 
plentiful inundation.''* 

It is related, that during the persecution of die in- 
fant church, by the cruel emperor Domitiaii, in tte 
latter part of the first century, the apostle John wai 
cast alive into a caldron of boiling oil, but miraculously 
preserved from all injury. This was generally befieved 
in the early ages of the church ; and I think it as cre£- 
ble as the story of the wonderful preservation <^ Sha- 
drach, Meshach and Abednego.f 

Another incident related of John, is, that some 
heretics attempted to take his life, by offering him poi- 

♦ Bract's Trareb, toI. Oi. p. 7I6. t Daniel, iu. l>-aB. 
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son in a glass, or cup ; when, by making a sign of the 
cross over it, (as do the Catholics, I suppose) he ex* 
pelled the deadly influence, which came forth in the 
shape of a serpent. In allusion to this, he is some^ 
times represented, in pictures, with a cup beside him, 
from the mouth of which a serpent is seen issuing.^. 

Very wonderful stories are related of St. Patrick, 
the patron saint of Ireland, which many a son of Erin 
most conscientiously believes to be strictly true. There 
are thousands of Irishmen whom it would be difficult, if 
not impossible, to convince, that St. Patrick did not 
miraculously expel all the snakes and frogs that are 
said to have once inhabited the Emerald Isle. 

In our own time, the MbrmonSj of whom there are 
many thousands overrunning the fertile re^ons of the 
&r South-West, claim that they are possessed with the 
power of curing diseases, by the "laying on of 
hands"; — and in some instances, their efforts, in tiiis 
respect, are said to have proved successful. Their 
mode of operation, I am told, is similar to the manipu- 
lating process adopted by Mesmerizers, when they seek 
to relieve headache, nervous affections, &c. Whatever 
we may think of their pretensions, it can be proved 
that in some cases they have relieved invalids, by an 
influence of some sort, exerted upon either the phymcal 
constitution or the imag^lation. For myself, I have no 

* In the ''Christian's ADOiial," for 1846, a gin-bfx>kr edited by Ber. 
RoHis W. Grtswold. there is a Vignette engraTing of the apostle, aa- 
oompanied by this aeriee. 

38 
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doubt that the healing power which they have success- 
fully employed, is the same which, when used by others, 
is termed Animal Magnetism.* 

In confflderatlon of the facts which I have now men- 
tioned, to which many others might be added, it ap- 
pears to me that true religion should be based upon 
something stronger than reputed miracles. It is a com- 
mon maxim, that Truth is able to bear its own wei^t. 
Now Christiamty is the living and eternal Trath of 
God. Miracles or no miracles, Christianiiy is true. 
And no inqmries into the subject of alleged snpematD- 
raUsm can jeopardize the stability of the true Church; 
for that grand superstructure is immovable. It rests 
not upon the back of ^^Saint Peter," or any other 
Peter, — ^but is founded i:^n the immutable rock of its 
own mtrinsie excellency ; and the gates of the Eing- 
dom of Darkness cannot prevail against it ! The Spirit 
that walks forever through the various apartments of 
this beautiful edifice, and welcomes, with a heavenly 
smile, each wandering child of humanity who seeks its 
portal, has a heart whose pulsations can never cease. 
She needs not the galvani^dng of miracle, to renew her 
bemg, or impart elasticity and vigor to her movements ; 
for hers is a life charmed and immortal. 

But I shall doubtless be told, in oppo6iti<m to what I 
have said, that Jesus himself appealed to his wonderfnl 
works, to substantiate his claims as a true Teacher. 

*R«T. Sylranus Cobb, who lectared, a few yemrt siDee, on the Mbjeci 
9i this mysterious influence, styled it **LUring MagnetiBm." 
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Very true : but did he always appeal to miracuJauM 
works ? In speaking of ^^works/' did he not sometimes 
have in view his wonderful instruetioiuf his impres^ve 
counsels, and his clear, pertinent and forcible iUustra* 
tionSy resulting from his comprehennve knowledge, and 
far-seeing spiritual vision ? To me, these evince more 
greatness than miracles wrought upon dull insensate 
matter. A sensual magnetizer may cure epilepsy ; and 
yet be too gross to perceive the delicate a£5nities of 
spiritual truth. 

John was evidently the best reporter of the sennons 
and conversations of Jesus. I think he oftener ap- 
pro^dmated to the deep meamng of Christ, than did 
either Matthew or Peter. As for Mark and Luke, as 
I have before repeatedly said, they wrote what they 
received from others ; may be, fifth-handed, — ^perhaps 
even more indirect than that. From John's representa- 
(ion, it would seem that Jesus sometimes applied the 
term works to his teachings. If such be not the case, 
how shall we explain the following language ? 

"The WORDS that I speak unto you, I speak not of 
myself; but the Father that dwelleth in me, he doeth 
the WORKS. Believe me that I am in the Father, and 
the Father in me : or else believe me for the very works* 
sake. Verily, verily, I say unto you. He that believeth 
on me, the works that I do shall he do also ; and 
OEBATEB works than these shall he do."^ 

K miracuUms *^works'* constituted the ^^sed of 
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Christ's Memahtliip^^ vould not those believers in him, 
who it is promised, should do ^^ greater works," give 
evidence of being greater Mesiiahsf I regard this 
as a consideration of more than minor importance : for 
some think it blasphemous to intimate, that any one 
shall ever appear on the earth, who shall be greater than 
Christ. 

JESUS INCULCATED NO MORAL AND RELIGIOUS PRLNCI. 
PLES THAT HAD NOT BEEN TAUGHT BEFORE. 

However startling this assertion maj be to some 
minds, it can bo verified by testimony purely Biblical; 
to say nothing of the evidence, from Chinese history, 
that the Golden Rule, as we term it, was a precept en- 
joined by the philosopher Confucius, who was bom 
more than five hundred years before Christ. I wiD 
now endeavor to substantiate what I say, by a few re- 
ferences to some parts of the Old Testament. 

1. The Existence qf One Supreme Being* The 
recognition of this truth lies at the very foundation of 
Christianity. Yet no person will pretend to say that 
Jesus was the first to announce it ; for the Old Testa- 
ment everywhere treats of Crod, and David speaks of 
him who denies his existence, as a fool.^ 

2. The Divine Paternity; and the consequent proposr 
tion, the Univereal Brotherltood of Man, We find 
these sentiments taught very plainly in the books of 
Isaiah and Malachi: 

. -^ Ftalms, liii. 1. 
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shalt heap coals of fire upon his head^ and the L(»d 
shall reward thee."* 

6. The Immortality of Mankind. Jesus was not 
the first person that ever taught this sentiment, as th^ 
phraseology of some modem sectarians would almost 
seem intended to imply. It had, for ages, been the al- 
most universal belief of mankind, when Christ appeared. 

It is true, that various and conflicting opinions had 
prevailed in reference to the mode of man's future ex- 
istence, his condition^ for weal or woe, &c. But I be* 
lieve the state of opinion and speculation, upon these 
points, was no more vague and contrarious then^ than it 
b now J generally speaking, throughout the world. 

Even witlun the boundaries of nominal Christendom, 
there is, I think, at this very moment, a little variety of 
belief on these subjects. Some believe in a resurrec- 
tion of the body; while others think the future life is 
disembodied, and materially intangible. Some believe 
we shall never cease to exist, but at the moment of mor- 
tal dissolution enter upon our final state ; while others 
teach that we shall all lie dormant until the arrival of a 
period called the Judgment Day, when we shall be 
raised, and summoned before the "bar of God," and 
then and there receive information of our ultimate des- 
tiay. 

One class of Universalists entertain the opinion thai 
all mankind, without distinction, will be introduced, im- 
mediately after death, into a state of unalloyed happi- 

♦ ProT. XXT. 21, ». 
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them/'* Thift occurs in the Sermon on the Meant; 
and 18 identical, in spirit and meaning, with the precept, 
<*Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself," — ^which may 
be found, not only in the New Testament,! but in the 
book of Leviticusi whence it was quoted by Jesus and 
Paul. 

The guilt of the Jews, which Jesus boldly charged 
upon them^ was predicated of their previous acquain- 
tance with the requisitions of moral duty. Otherwise, 
they would not have been held so responsible. They 
knew well enough what the everlasting law of God de- 
manded ; but they strove to make that law of none ef- 
fect by their tradition.^ Jesus came to seek and to 
save that which was lo9ty or nearly so, beneath a heap 
of selfishness and traditionary commandments — he la- 
bored to restore that which the people had once possessed, 
but which in process of time had become well-nigh hid- 
den from their sight. 

5. The Duty of Loving our Enemie$. The injunc- 
tion of this virtue is sometimes spoken of as a peculiar 
and distinctive feature of the instructions of Christ. It 
appears, however, from the following language, which 
we find in the book of Proverbs, that the precept was 
enjoined upon manldnd as long ago as the days of SoIof 
mon: 

^^K thine enemy bo hungry, give him bread to eat; 
and if he be thirsty, ^ve him water to drink : for thoa 

* Matt. Til. 13. t Ibid, zix. 19; zzii. 39. and RoiDaas,xiiL 9. 
t Ler. xiz. la. S MaU. zt. 6. 
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jnts of many Christian sects. To the celebrated Dr. 
Hopkins, I believe, is attributed the origin of the remark, 
80 many times repeated by stentorian pulpit stage-playerp, 
tiiat hell is paved with infant-skulls less than a span long, 

I might proceed with the enumeration of still farther 
and conflicting ideas, which are now prevalent, concern- 
ing the future life. I might show how vague and un- 
satisfactory are jtho views of many persons, on this sub- 
ject, who nevertheless are sometimes a little hasty and 
zealous in representing some of their neighbors as *'iu- 
fidels," because they do not coincide with them in all 
respects, — although perhaps an impartial examination 
of t^e case would show that their faith is as strong and 
as clearly defined as is that of those who profess to bo 
the more-believing Christians. But what I have said will, 
I think, render it sufficiently apparent, that the world at 
large (Christendom not excepted, but rather specially in- 
cluded) is yet in an unsettled, discordant state, as respects 
the belief of human immortality— perhaps nearly as much 
80, as it could have been before Christ came into the world. 

From the brief and off-hand statement of various opin- 
ions, which I have just presented, I have omitted all 
mention of the Roman Catholic doctrines of purgatory, 
the efficacy of prayers and offerings for the dead, &c.; 
though, perhaps, I ought to liave given them great 
prominence of detail, as the Catholics are nearly three 
times as numerous as all the Protestant sects added 
together ! 
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t^Ihere has never jet been a tune, &nee the dxfl 
of the Apostles, when the body styled the Chnrch hu 
been united in opinion on tins subject ; if we except tiie 
period when the Romish hierarchy held unthwartod 
sway, and when the unity of belief effected was, for the 
most part| a mere blind, unreasoning acquiescence in tiie 
dictum of the Pope, enforced by threat of torment or 
death. Even that faith, though its uniformity was pve* 
served awhile, was gradually varied by additions. 

It is probable, however, that all I have thus hi said 
will be met by the assertion, that although immortalit; 
was generally believed in, before the time of Christ, yet 
he brought it more clearly to light than others had done; 
he disrobed it from the paU of obscurity, and displayed 
it as a matter of unquestionable certainty. If it be 
meant, by this, that the spirituality of Christ's life and 
character, when breathed into the soul, so nourishes the 
growth of every thing pure and beautiful in our heaveih 
derived nature, that hope becomes perennial in its bIoe> 
soming, and droops no more at the touch of sensual 
worldliness and sin, then I have no word of controversy 
to utter, in relation to this point. But if it be declared 
that Jesus formally announced any tlung very definite is 
regard to the character of the future life, which had not 
been previously taught, or that his resurrection tended 
to demonstrate any thing on this subject, I ask for proof 
and elucidation before I can admit the correctness of 
the position assumed. 

Bead carefiiUy the most explicit of his teachings^ oo 
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this subject, and you will perceive, in immediate coDnec- 
tion therewith, an intimation that the tme doctrine of 
the resurrection, or immortal life, had been previously 
tauglit. I have allusion, now, to his conversation with 
the Sadducees, who endeavored to puzzle him by pre- 
senting the suppositional case of a woman who had been 
married seven times, and then asking whose wife she 
would be in the resurrection. He repUed : 

*'Ye do err, not knowing the SCRIPTURES, nor 
the power of Grod. For in the resurrection they neither 
marry, nor are given in marriage, but are as the angela 
of Grod in heaven,"* 

As far as my present argument is concerned, it mat- 
ters not what "scriptures" are here referred to. It 
suffices to know that the confused and mistaken ideas of 
the Sadducees arose from their ignorance of them. 
"Te do err, not knowing the scriptures." Certainly, 
then, there must have been in eidstence some ^^scrip- 
tures*^ which taught the true doctrine on the subject 
then under consideration. Else, what connection was 
there between the fact of their "not knounng the scrip- 
tures" and the erroneous idea they cherished respecting 
the resurrection ? If the truth on this important topic, 
had been scripturally inculcated before the advent of 
Jesus, then surely he was not the first to announce that 
tiath. 

K I am heretical in contending for the antiquity of 
the true Christian doctrine of immortality, then is the 

* Matt. xzii. 29, 30. 
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highly respected Mr. Balftmr also a heretic ; — ^fbr m 
regard to this one point we are agreed, although ¥6 
dififer widely respecting the mode of the great fact of 
man's future existence. 

In two of his printed works, Mr. B. positively avows 
his conviction, on this subject. He says : ^^I contend 
that the resurrection is taught in the Old Testament" 
[This, of course, must have been before the time of 
Christ!] And in speaking of the declaration of Paul, 
that immortality was brought to light "through the gos- 
pel,"* (which had been quoted in opposition to this view 
of the subject) he remarks as follows : "If it was, it 
must have been brought to light to Abraham^ at least; 
for Paul declares, the gospel was preached to Abraham.f 
And the same apostle says, Abraham, Isaac and Jacob 
*all died in faith, not having received the promises, but 
having seen them a&r off, and were persuaded of them, 
and embraced them, and confessed that they were stran- 
gers and pilgrims on the earth.* "J 

As I have now shown, the New Testament contaioi 
nothing sufficient to convince me, that Jesus either in- 
culcated any principle, or exhibited any miracukuB 
power, that was essentially new or unheard-of. The 
identical moral precepts which he taught, and a record 
of miraculous works equal (if not, in some few cases, 

-■■■■■■'■■ • 1 ■ — TT -ri 

•3 Timothy, i. 10. tGalatiant, iii. 8. 

t Hehrewi, zi. 13. Balfuur'i Lcttan to Hudton, pp. tto, 991 . Srt alw 
hii EtMjt OQ the Inttrmediate State of the Dead, pp. 93^ 313. 
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Baperior) to those ascribed to him^ may be found in the 
Old Testament. 

Wherein, then^-^^a will perhaps inqmre, — consisted 
his superiority to his predecessors ? K I rightly appre- 
hend this subject, his pre-eminent greatness consisted in 
the depth of his spirituality and love ; in the keenness 
of his moral perception; in the expanriveness and 
warmth of his sympathies ; in his unshadowed sincerity ; 
in his soul-pervading spirit of obedien^^ to Uie mandates 
of Right, and his unwearied, self-sacrificing devotion to 
the welfSajre of universal maa« 

His character is a sublime study ; and I believe it 
was but very imperfectly apprehended^ even by his 
most intimate associates. Their minds were gross — their 
spiritual view was narrow, hemmed in by Jewish preju- 
dices, and clouded by sensual development. How often 
did they misunderstand him, construing literaUy what 
was designed as purely figurative. And I believe this 
IS one reason why some parts of the Gospels are difficult 
to explain in harmony with his character. It was proba- 
bly quite seldom that they fully appreciated his rich, 
deep, spiritual maxims. Certainly, most of them were 
sbw to learn his lessons of filial trust m Providence, 
and brotherly forgiveness. 

To me, his parabolic instructions ; his unflinching ad- 
herence to duty, even when persecution, torture and 
death ine^tably awaited him ; and his compassion tot 
his bitterest foes, evince a &r higher degree of excel- 
lence, and seem firaught with more of that which in- 

39 
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stinctively awakens the admiration of the good, than any 
of the miraculous works which the evangelists asciibe 
to him. Nothing recorded of him appears to me more 
sublime, than his equable self-possession and serene be- 
nignity, when, 

"Even in rebuke of tin. 

Love brooded over ail, 
At the mild rainbow*! loTety arch 

Resit on the waterialL" 

But if others can see m the miracles a contradistin- 
guishing and pre-eminent display of diyine charactens- 
ties, — if they can behold in them a more 8atisfiictoi7 
proof that he was a true teacher, and a pure moral ex- 
emplar ; and if they derive sjmtual strength firom a be> 
lief of them,-^hen, so be it. With those who find efm- 
fort in the miraculous narrations, and to whose spiritoal 
development and cravings they minister, I have no con- 
troversy. I respect the conscientious convictions of all 
my brethren i and on this, as on all other subjects of men- 
tal speculation, I say, ^^Let every man be fully persuad- 
ed in his own mind." 

The great essentials, which, as I humbly conceivOf 
we need chiefly to attain, are these : an unwavering ooa< 
fidence in our heavenly Father ; a rational, consoIiDg 
and spiritually elevating belief in sentient human inwyioi^ 
tality ; a perpetually realizing idea of the great &ct of 
human brotherhood ; and the vigorously active spirit of 
child-like moral obedience. And if I reach these, 
through some other medium than a belief of sapemato- 
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ralism, ought I to be denounced, and stigmatized by 
harsh and unbrotherlj epithets ? 

I have heard it said, there are many different ways 
by which travellers reach the great city of London. 
So, I cannot but believe, there are various routes lead- 
ing to the New Jerusalem, which has descended from 
God, out of heaven, — ^the Holy City of Truth, and Love, 
and Peace. And if one prefers to pass over the mystic 
bridge of Faith in Miracles, I will not pause, dissatis- 
fied, while travelling upon Nature's grand highway, that 
is flower-strewn, shaded from burning heat, and toll-free ; 
nor will I call out, in angry tones of ^reproof, to my 
brother who has consulted his own conscience, and taken 
the route he liketh best, — ^though should he, after a 
wlule, think the bridge insecure, or find himself in dan- 
ger of falling through, into the Gulf of Doubt, no one 
will rush to his relief with more alacrity than myself. 



Before concluding, I ought, perhaps, to offer a remark 
in regard to what I anticipate will be the most formidable 
objection presented against these Lectures. It may 
possibly be feared that their influence will tend to un- 
dermine the foundations of religious belief. Some 
may feel disposed to adopt the lamentation of a certain 
editor, who not long since exclaimed thus, through a 
column of his journal: 

*^It is a sad feature of our times, this filling away in 
reverence for the Bible The Bible is our last hope. 
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Take this away, and we are in a mase of nnoertamty. 
Every man's whim will be his goide."* 

I do not question the perfect sincerity of those who 
reason thus, — ^though I think their fears for the stability 
of reli^on are altogether premature and unfounded. 
No doubt, &om their stand-point, and to thdr visioD, 
the prospect appears as dubious as they represent it. 
But I wish to inquire, if the rarious sects ha?e not al 
way% been and are not now ^'in a mase of uncertainty," 
notwithstanding all their ^^reverence for the Bible"! 
Does not each religious party, from the Rcnnan Catho 
lies down to the Mormons, bend and twist the Bible to 
suit the shape of its own creed ? How is it pos^e for 
the religious world to be in a much Ibmm hannomous 
state than it is now 7 How much worse is it for every 
man to be guided by his aum ^^whim," than for the 
mass of the people to be directed by the whims of ik 
priesthoodf 

"Who with anotheHt eye can read, 
Or wonbip bv another's creed? 
Retering Goa*t coounttod alone, 
We htUDoblr eeek and ttw our oioii.** 

Our own ^^whim^^ if you please to call it such ;— at 
though to us, it is the dictate of conscience, the con?iO' 
tion of our reason. 

But I have no wish to ^^take away'' the Bible. I 
only plead that it may be read discrinunadngly, witii 
the nund unfottered ; — ^for, like the worid in wluch we 
live, it contains the good, the bad, and the indifferent 

*Tniinpet and Unirersalist Magazine, of Angwt Stli, 184S. 
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I simply desire that we may all use it, ^^as not abusing it. 
Then, in view of its wisdom and philanthropy, its heaven- 
ly precepts and its devotional spirit, its instructive para- 
hles and eventful records of the toils and triumphs of 
progressive humanity, — ^and witii a full and intelligent 
appreciation of all other real excellencies it may con- 
tain,— ^e shall heartily respond to the sentiment of the 
amiable Leggett : 

''This sincrle book Td rather own 

ThsQ all the gold and gems, 
That e'er in monarch's eoSen shone, 

Than all their diadems; 
Nay, were the seas one chrjsolite, 

The earth a golden ball, 
And diamonds all the stars of olvht, 

This book were worth thera all." 

I rejoice at the movement which has recentiy been 
made, by the Salem Bible Society, for the more thorough 
distribution of this book in our immediate vicinity. The 
more diligentiy the Bible is read, in the spirit of can- 
dor, and with the single purpose of g^ning a knowledge 
of truth, the more rational will be the estimate of its 
value. A superstitious and indiscriminate veneration 
for its entire contents, on the one hand; and an unfair 
depreciation of its real worth, on the other, will alike 
be avoided. 

Not always have {he common people, even in so-called 
Christian countries, had the privilege of reading this 
volume, and of exercising their judgment in regard to 
its meanmg. The time was when they were prevented, 
by the civil authorities, from catching even a glimpae of 
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its pages. It was contended that the right of readmg 
and interpreting it, was the especial prerogative of the 
clergy. And all efforts to diffuse a knowledge of its 
contents abroad among the people, were looked upon 
with extreme jealousj. When the reformer, WickliffCi 
in the fourteenth century, made his translation of the 
Bible, he was most violently opposed by the priesthood* 
It is said that one Henry Elnighton, a canon of Leices- 
ter, thus bitterly complained of him: 

^^This Master John Wickliff translated out of Latin 
into English, the gospel, which Christ had intrusted 
with the clergy and doctors of the church, that they 
might minister it to the hdty and weaker sort, according 
to the exigency of the times and their several occadons. 
So that by this means, the gospel was made vulgar j and 
laid more open to the laity, and even to women who 
could read, than it used to be to the most learned of 
the clergy, and those of the best understanding. And 
so the gospel jewel, or evangelical pearl, was thrown 
about and trodden under foot of swine." 

The same distrust of the people which is evinced in 
this extract, and the same fear of the general difiudon 
of knowledge, was manifested at a much later period. 
In 1671, Sir William Berkley, one of the early settlers 
of Yir^nia, thus expressed himself, upon this subject : 

^^I thank God there are no free schools nor printing ; 
and I hope we shall not have, these hundred years : for 
learning has brought disobedience, and heresy, and sects 
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into the world ; and printing has divulged &em and li- 
bels against the govenunent. God keep us from both !" 

From some expressions that are employed, even at 
this late day, one might almost be justified in drawing 
the inference, that certain rabbis of the Church are 
afraid now to entrust knowledge in the hands of the 
common people. At least, they manifest some alarm^ 
if one attempts to point out the origui of the several 
writings composing the Bible. If they have any ra- 
tional ground for believing that all the scriptures are 
veritably divine and authentic, and if they have unwa- 
vering confidence in the power of Truth to sustain her- 
self, why should they harbor the least apprehension for 
her stability ? As well may we fear that the tiny finger 
of an infant, one day old, will topple down the monu- 
ment on Bunker^s Hill, as to apprehend that inquiry 
will endanger the permanence of Truth. 

With a few words more, this Course of Lectures will 
tenmnate. To the audience who have throughout lis- 
tened so patiently, I tender the expression of my sin- 
cere thanks. What I have presented is the result of 
considerable toil ; but the respectful and candid atten- 
tion you have given, from time to time, has rendered my 
labor exceedingly pleasant. He who knows all things 
will bear me witness, that my earnest and only desire 
has been, to promote the interests of Truth. And I 
trust this desire has, in some degree, been fulfilled. 
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When the venerable John Robinson bade f are^rell to 
oor Puritan anoestorsi aa they embarked from Lejden, 
for this country, more than two h\mdred years since, he 
told them he felt confident that light was soon to break 
forth from God's Word. He was unable to conjectore 
predsely what it would be ; but he felt the burning as- 
surance that the light would appear. May the man- 
tle of his trusting anticipation rest upon its, and fall, 
in turn, upon each commg generation ! 
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